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I Important! 

Let its know if you want to keep getting our newsletter! 

The mailing of our newsletter is one of our biggest regular expenses 
here at Loaves and Fishes, and we've recently had several discussions 
on how to whittle down our mailing lists and costs. We don’t want to 
cut people off who enjoy receiving and reading the newsletter, so we 
are asxing that you us know if you'd like to continue receiving it. 

Please give us a call or drop us a note or email if you would like to 
stay on the mailing list. You can also choose to read the newsletter 
online - our website is duluthcatholicworker.org. Folks who've 
responded to our previous efforts to decrease our mailing list need not 
take action - well keep you on. 

if we dont hear from you, well send you a postcard letting you know 
you've been removed from the mailing list. At any point you can 
contact us and we will happily put you back on. 

Please contact us at your earliest convenience: 

Phone us! (218) 728-0629 

Write us! 1614 Jefferson Street, Duluth MM, 55812 
Email us! loavesfishesduluth@riseup.net 


Live nearby? 



ased community residing in the Endion neighborhood 
of Duluth. We share three houses, out of which we offer hospitality to individuals ? 

d families who are homeless and marginalized. .We embrace the Catholic Worker 
movement and its tradition of service, prayer, simplicity, communal living and 
nonviolent resistance. We believe in taking personal responsibility for the needs of 
the world. We aie not a tax-exempt organization. We depend entirely on our own 
work and gifts from friends. We who live in the houses, cook meals, house-sit, 
counsel and care for our guests, do so on a voluntary basis. We dream of and work to 
build the kin-dom of God- a world free of hunger, war, racism, homelessness and 

in us in whatever way you can. We are % 
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You are also welcome to pick up the newsletter at Dorothy Bay, Olive 
Branch, or at the Peace Church. 
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Past and Present 

By Michele Naar-Ohed 


Seventy seven years ago a vision some describe as 
divinely inspired, others as a universal truth, rooted and 
took shape on earth. It is a vision of community, justice 
and love. Philosophers, theologists, sociologists and the 
like try to make it more complex than it is. As Peter 
Maurin put it; “We are simply trying to create a society 
where it is easier for people to be good.” 

In 1940, Dorothy Day wrote; “ Together with the works of 
mercy, feeding, clothing, and sheltering our brothers and 
sisters, we must indoctrinate . If we do not keep 
indoctrinating, we lose the vision , If we lose the vision, we 
beco me merely philanthropists doling out palliatives. The 
vision is this ; we are working for a new heaven and a new 
earth where justice dwells . We are trying to say with 
action, "Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven \ ” 

“ We must "give reason for the faith that is in us \ 
otherwise we are scattered members of the Body of Christ . 
We are not all members one of another Our religion is an 
opiate for ourselves alone, for our comfort or for our 
individual safety or indifferent custom ” 

“ This teaching involves today the issue of unions, racism, 
cooperatives, credit unions, crafts, houses of hospitality 
and farming communes . It is with all these means that we 
can live as though we believed indeed that we are 
members one of another, knowing that when ’ the health of 
one member suffers, the health of the whole body is 
lowered \ “(Excerpts from Dorothy Day, Selected 
Writings) 

And so it is today, that we at the Loaves and Fishes 
Catholic Worker in Duluth Minnesota, continue to give 
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flesh, bone, blood and soul to “the vision.” Times have 
changed drastically since 1933, the year the Catholic 
Worker came into being in New York City. The crises we 
face today seem to be spinning out of control and more 
than we can handle but face them we must, because we are 
all in this together and we are rooted in something deeper 
than ourselves. 

This edition is an attempt to see ourselves through the lens 
of the wider Duluth community, our guests, our neighbors 
and our friends. We asked several people what they 
believe the Latuolic Worker to be, what the community 
means to them and if we have been, faithful to their 
expectations and of course, to the vision. A common theme 
ran through many of the responses. 

We are strengthened and nourished by so many people and 

we are grateful. We only hope that we can do the same in 
this circle of life. 
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MVvo extended friends of the community passed away this summer. 
Kathleen Schulze used to stay at Olive Branch with her partner, Steve 
Louderbach. We send our deepest condolences to Steve and his family 

during this time of loss. 

A long-time Duluth mover and shaker, Susan Askelin, also left this 
earth recently. Susan helped organize the Whole Foods Co-op ; 
Builders and Laborers Commonwealth m the 1970 s, recruited wome 
to the CAP Weatherization Program so they could learn construction 
skills in the 1980's, served as the Director ofPAVSA and worked for 
Legal Aid before moving to the Twin Cities and later, to Texas. 




WINTER (and crashing into cars and getting tickets) and by 
volunteering at Catholic Worker communities everywhere, helping 
individual people change their lives their lives and change 
perspectives. 


Einstein, Rainmakers and Perspectives 
By Rick J. 

Albert Einstein had said that life cannot be simply all this crude matter 
around us, but that it lies instead in our perspectives. He imagined 
what would happen if we rode on a beam of light, flying away from 
the earth. Answer? Our perspective would change. E=MC2 is a 
cornerstone in our understanding of the universe, and our 
understanding of the universe is exponential. 

Just like our perspectives of our lives is exponential. Every 
event in life, every moment that passes bring new perspectives and 
has to be examined. 

I believe in God and his physical manifestation on earth, and 
so I do not believe that we can change the ultimate destiny of 
mankind. 

So what do we do? Well, the only thing we can do. We help 
life up individual people as we go along. We be Rainmakers. 
Rainmakers change lives, and they change perspectives. 

They stomp the earth, (so to speak) in a sometimes frustrating 
and seemingly futile attempt to bring blessed rain to crack the 
desperate situations. 

At first glance, it does seem like today that the only 
Rainmakers that exist are those that bring us acid rain. Rain that bums 
away at every testimony that said man might have been good and 
might have had a chance. But, look closer. 

There are good Rainmakers in the world, building things back 
up again if you see it from the right light, and from the right 
perspective. 

Where are they? Well, if you listen, some are stomping the 
ground right now.. .taking in strange homeless people and feeding 
them, by working at food shelves and in lunch lines, working in 
community gardens and hauling food donations by bicycle IN THE 
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Here at Loaves and Fishes, the primary focus of 
our work and lives each day is the opening of our doors to offer 
hospitality to friends, neighbors, and strangers who have no other 
place to stay. Some guests stay only a few days; others stay for 
months or even years. They are our friends and teachers, mothers 
and fathers, brothers and sisters, sons and daughters. These 
relationships form the backbone of our community. In an effort to 
better know ourselves, we asked a few guests to share their 
experiences with the Duluth Catholic Worker. 

66 1 he Catholic Worker means to me to love the unfortunate, 
to feed those who are hungry, to love those who seem unlovable, 
embrace man, woman, child, or beast,” says Roxanne Johnson, who 
first learned about the Catholic Worker when she found a home here 
a number of years ago. “Just to let people know that I love them, to 
even give them the clothes off of my back. Do this with a smile, and 
not with judgment in my eyes. To treat them as the Lord would. As 
the scriptures say 'Do this unto the least of them, and you have done 
this unto me’.” 

Prior to living at the Duluth Worker, Roxanne was homeless 
and received our phone number from the CHUM shelter where she 
was staying. “And I called. I talked to Mrs. Michelle. She asked me 
various questions, and she told me to call her back within the hour, 
and I was accepted in,” 

After her first stint at Loaves and Fishes, Roxanne also 
stayed at Safe Haven and Harbor House in Superior, WI, and later 
moved into her own apartment with her husband Timothy. 

When faced with financial difficulties again in March of 
2010, Roxanne and Tim returned to the Loaves and Fishes Catholic 
Worker. She says that although the community does not offer many 
of the social services available at other places where she has stayed, 
it offers something more important: a home. “I consider myself part 
of a great big old family.” 

Charles Covington also found new family at Loaves and 
Fishes, He and his son Terrance, age 12, came to the Catholic 
Worker soon after moving to Duluth from Chicago, where there 







were too few human service resources available. “It takes a 
community to raise a child,” he told Holland in an interview, 
describing how everyone has helped teach Terrance to love others, to 
be responsible, and to know the difference between right and wrong. 

Living here provides a space where Charles too can develop 
responsibility as he learns to be a better father. “I'm a runner. I like to 
run, but God put Terrance in my life for a reason. I have to take care 
of him, and he needs me. I have to be a dad.” 

Charles and Terrance were recently joined at Dorothy Day 
house by their son and brother Tyrae, age 1 1 . Charles wants his sons 
to have the chance to learn who they really are, and he says that the 
Catholic Worker is a place where they can do that. “Don't be victims, 
stand up when you're put down, and keep trying! !” 

At Loaves and Fishes, Charles knows he is depended on, not 
only by his kids, but by community members who rely on him to 
help out around the house. He feels involved in projects and 
included in decision making. 

Other guests expressed the honest request to play more active 
roles in the community, to be included in everything that we do 
together. “Take the time to just sit with guests and talk to them. 
Learn our stories,” one guest said, sharing that if she were a 
community member, she would hold cooking classes, gardening 
classes, and other workshops so that guests could leam to do new 
things. She would do more to help guests get connected with social 
services in Duluth, to the point of riding the bus all over the city 
with them if necessary. 

Manuel wishes that he too could do more to help the 
community. Although he and his partner Aurelia hope to soon move 
into a home of their own with their newborn daughter Leslie, 
Manuel says that they are happy to be living at Loaves and Fishes. 

After facing discrimination against their ethnicity and 
language, his family has found solace in this community. “I live 
better with them, like family.” He says that people at the Catholic 
Worker do not treat Mm differently because of the color of Ms skin. 
“Peace for them means to live as one race.” 

At Loaves and Fishes, we want to provide not only for the 



at the pain of the world 
He does not stand 
like Peter, 
wringing Ms hands 


material needs of those who come to stay with us, but for their 
spiritual and emotional needs as well. We aim to create a space 
which guests enter not as items of charity, but as members of a 
family. As such honored family members, our guests have much to 
teach us about how we can be better Catholic Workers, As workers, 
it is our job to learn from and listen to those who define so much of 
who we are. 


-Shelia Cassidy, England 


I believe that God 
has the whole world 
in his hands. 


He is not a bystander 


but is there, 
in the dock, 
on the rack, 

high on the gallows tree 
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He Is in the pale 
of the lunatic, 
the tortured, 
those wracked by grief. 

j H His is the blood 
| that flows in the gutter. 

I the veins burned by heroin, 

1 his the lungs choked by AIDS. 

His is the heart 
broken, by suffering, 
his the despair 
of the mute, 
the oppressed, 

the man with the gun to his head. 
He is the God of Paradox. 
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By Michele Naar-Obed 


“Much as we want to, we do not really know ourselves. Do we really want to 
see ourselves as God sees us, or even as our fellow human beings see us. ? 
Could we bear it? (excerpt from Dorothy Day: Selected Writings) 


There are so many ways that people from the extended community have 
volunteered or donated their time, money and talents with such open and 
grace-filled hearts that we wanted to know what moved them to do so. We 
interviewed a few folks in town and found a common theme that ran 
throughout. The following are quotes and paraphrases from 6 friends and 
donors: 


WHO DO YOU SAY I AM? 


1 1 



eed my lambs, feed my sheep Being a meal angel for 21 years is a way 
for me to do this “The Catholic Worker lifestyle of simple living and 
helping others is something my family and I believe in *\ “Tve done this for 
22 years because I don't change very much”. “I've always been a gleaner of 
food; rhubarb, raspberries, vegetables grown in our garden. / like to share it 
with others ” “In my 21 years of being a meal angel for the Olive Branch 
house, I've seen a number of community members come and go. I'm amazed 
that the different people have taken such good care of the house and have 
remained faithful to the mission and the work”. "I appreciate the educational 
aspect of the newsletter and the Catholic Worker analysis of local and w?orld 
. events " Although I don't always agree with the types of protests the CW has 
participated in, I appreciate the writings and rational for different peace 
actions ”. 

Roger Mattson 


“After being introduced to the Duluth CW, I was surprised that it was 
nothing like a traditional shelter. It's like a family house and there is a sense 
of community that offers a more nurturing environment for people to make 
positive changes in their lives. After being a community member for 2 years, I 
wanted to stay involved by helping with the food run . I like being the person 
who brings the food to the curb every Monday morning ” 

Melissa Boyle 
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I moved into L & F the day after 1 graduated from coliege. I thought it was 
a revolutionary idea to live out the works of mercy and actually practice the Qp 
catholic doctrine that I learned growing up. I wouldn ’t want to live in a ^ ~ 
world where people don ’t take care of each other. There are so many ways to ^ 
plug into the community. Some have no resources and need a place to stay. ^ 

Others have lots of resources and need a place to share. The lights are on, ^ "* 
the doors are open, the houses are still standing and we have a chance to 
come full circle with each other ” ^ 

Liz Carlson 

”■ 
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“When I retired, I needed something to do with my life. I had learned about fpfljJJ 
Dorothy Day and admired the things she stood for; her deep faith, 
compassion and love. I learned about L & F, toured the houses and asked to ***** 
be a meal angel. My husband and I enjoy eating the meal with the El 
community. Then I started doing house duty shifts and I find the guests to be 
most wonderful I started looking at my own life through different eyes. I feel 
like I’m part of something important here; service is a wonderful and blessed 
opportunity ” 

Mary Kay Thornton 

111 

As a pastor of a local congregation in Duluth, Tve given sermons on love of _ 

God and neighbor and I ask who is our neighbor? How do we follow the H 
example of the good Samaritan? Our church contributes to L & F because j£i 

the community picks up the wounded people off the street that most of the L 
worla would walk around. With L tSc F our church tries to make sure that no 
one is ieji out on the road and with humble efforts, we try to help fix the road 
to justice * 

Pastor Kathy Nelson 

>■ m 

1 came down to L & F with my school volunteer group to cook a meal and 

eat with the community once a week. I wanted to be part of something bigger 

than me. I was apprehensive about the Catholic label because I had a very £ 
strict Catholic upbringing but I saw that the Catholic Worker is about love % 
and that is very beautiful. It's not about saving anyone or judging anyone. IPs 
about love and being a helping hand, a listening ear and a helping presence, p 
If I can t do that, I’d just be another selfish soul that contaminates ”. ^ 

Florencia Matamoros jp [ 






scrubbed., sanaea, ana pun aown a ouau ui 
polyurethane on the first floor of the Dorothy 
Day House. It's sparkling demeanor has changed ‘^ 1ind 
the atmosphere. More improvements are in the 
works as we brainstorm the possibilities of a 
$500 grant that Erin accidentally, but 
serendipitous ly, got the community. 

Erin, a familiar face from last summer, was 
welcomed back to Duluth and Dorothy Day House 


by receiving the heimlich after choking on a 
rather large bread chunk at dinner. We're 
excited to have Erin back this summer, healthy 
and happy. Along with working at the house and 
in the community Erin's also been working with 
a new gardening program in town. Seeds of 
Success. We're anticipating her possible 
return again, for good, next summer . In 
addition to Erin we are joined by a fresh 
batch of house members. Alice, our tall bike 
outlaw, finally made her way upstairs from the 
Bike Cave to 

help with the house for the summer. If Alice 
isn't found at the house or the Bike Cave, 
she's at work on a boat turned seafood 
restaurant (on one of the largest freshwater 
lakes in the world). Sadly, she's returning to 
the Twin Cities in the fall for school. 

Claire, vegan baker extraordinaire, is helping 
and observing for a month at the house. She's 
also Sadie's little sister. Aww ! 

Since our last update one house member, Tina, 
has departed and moved out of town. Jesse, who 
arrived around the same time is sticking ; 
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around. He's hoping to start school soon, but 
in the meantime volunteers at a new art store. 
Sadie and Greg started their summer building 
muscles in a 1400 mile bike tour around Lake 
Superior. Returning earlier than expected, 
they've been keeping busy in the house , Bike 
Cave, and work endeavors. Greg's creating 
hand made messenger bags from recovered 
materials, while Sadie's been turning trash 
into treasure by making jewelry and belts from 
recycled bike parts. 

Lake Superior has been record-breakingly warm, 
making it possible and enjoyable to swim. Over 
1 the course of the summer two of our liveliest 
and youngest guests, Terrance and Tyrae, and 
Sage, the house dog, have learned to swim. 
Terrance and his father, Charles, moved to 
Duluth and into the house from Chicago in mid 
April. Since then his younger brother, Tyrae, 
came up in June, and the rest of the family 
has recently joined us. We're happy to finally 
meet the boys' sister, Alisha, and the kids 
mom, Amy . 

Like most summers the house is a bustle with 
transition, drop-ins, and travelers, and now 
Rick, who has had a stable and helpful 
presence in the house, is preparing to move 
out. He’s been our friend, chef, and comedian 
through the past year and although it ’ s sad to 
see him go we know we've formed a lasting 
friendship. The over flowing abundance of 
raspberries in the backyard has brought by 
many drop ins and old friends. We've discussed 
past, present, and future happenings at the 
Dorothy Day House over tasty treats, jam, and 
of course, coffee. .A n d , a s u. s u a 1 , t h. e B ike 


Cave Collective is packed during summer tff 

months. We 1 ve extended the open shop days to 
Monday through Thursday,, and officially made 
Wednesday the open shop day for women and ; -: 

trans folk only. Terrance and Tyrae have been 
learning a lot about bike mechanics and work 
trade as they make up for lost and broken t 

bikes. The Bike Cave Collective continues to 
be an important resource for people living in 
the house, dropping by, and the Duluth 
community. We 1 re just happy we get to be a 
part of it ! 





Needs: 

c-oYumumitpf vuevu be rs 
Volunteers for house duty 
Meal Au-gels 
~&us passes 
coffee 
Sugar 
Toilet paper 

Crafting materials. (yam> scraps of fabric*, etc.) 
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Olive Branch House Notes 



A basic message of the gospels is that God's Kin-dom has arrived or 
is arriving. Day by day we see signs of hope that God's ways are 
spreading. The meals that are lovingly provided by our “meal 
angels” give us encouragement and nourishment. Some people and 
groups continue to give us financial and spiritual support which 
allows us to keep going. 

Some of our guests have gone with us to Linda Ward's Grassroots 
Farm and have had their eyes opened to the beauty and joy of nature 
and life in the country. We were able to gather a bountiful crop of 
strawberries at the farm and heaps of fruit in town from the 
raspberry bushes planted years ago by people who came before us. 

A beautiful child, Birdie, that came to live here learned to walk here 
before her family moved to transitional housing. A new baby was 
bom last month to parents living with us. 

Two volunteer interns learned about Olive Branch and joined us for 
the summer. Elizabeth Wray came from Tennessee and Tegan 
Wendland joined us from Duluth. They gave fresh perspectives to 
the challenges here and helped immensely by pitching in with 
cooking meals, doing house duty, and interacting with guests and 
visitors. Elizabeth aided Rachel in repainting our van, and Tegan 
blessed us with a new porch swing and many occasions of making 
home-made ice cream. 

In addition to the positive signs that we see, we are also aware that 
God's Kin-dom is sometimes revealed in acts of resistance to ways 
of injustice. A passage that sometimes comes to mind is Jesus 
saying that the world hated him because he kept testifying that the 
works of the world are evil (John 7:7). Or another translation says 
Jesus continually exposed the injustice of the world's ways. 

A recurring theme at the recent Midwest Catholic Worker Resistance 


retreat was that the U.S. is in the process of collapsing as an 
empire, largely due to the enormous sums of money that are going to 
the building of new weapons and the military. Some reports have 
emerged that Obama approved the construction of three new nuclear 
weapon factories. Over $6 billion is to be spent on the weaponry 
and infrastructure, to be built in Tennessee, Missouri, and New 
Mexico. 




At the same time, many mothers fleeing domestic violence have 
called us, needing a place to stay as the other places such as Safe 
Haven and CAS DA were full. Two such families with young 
children have lived with us recently. o 

in April seventeen people were arrested at the federal building in 
Chicago protesting exorbitant military spending. At the trial in June, | 

the judge expressed concern that if the 1 st Amendment was allowed « I 
to protect symbolic speech such as the non-violent demonstration, 
then chaos might break out in our society. He stated that he believed 
the U.S. is the most peaceful nation in the world, unlike Somalia.... 

© 

Here in Duluth, about 1 0 of us held signs and vigiled at the entrance 
to the recent event which sought to impress people with the high 
technology ways of killing and destroying from the air. We * 

exhibited a banner that proclaimed “Celebrate An Airshow Not A 
Warshow” Another sign stated “Love Your Enemies.” Many people 
going past gave signs of encouragement such as peace signs or ^ j 

thumbs up, but one some people did express disagreement. 

© 


© 


© 



Our roving Catholic Worker friend, Michael Walli, went to the 
School of Americas action last November and has served his jail 
sentence ror crossing the line in resistance to the school’s teaching of 
torture and assassination. He has a trial in September for trespassing 
at the nuclear weapon facility in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and he may 
return here to help out after dealing with the consequences of that 
witness. 
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Loaves and Fishes is a Gospel-based community residing in the Endion neighborhood 

of Duluth. We share three houses, out of which we offer hospitality to individuals / 
and families who are homeless and marginalized. .We embrace the Catholic Worker 
movement and its tradition of service, prayer, simplicity, communal living and 
nonviolent resistance. We believe in taking personal responsibility for the needs of 
the world. We are not a tax-exempt organization. We depend entirely on our own 
work and gifts from friends. We who live in the houses, cook meals, house-sit, 
counsel and care for our guests, do so on a voluntary basis. We dream of and work to 
build the kin-dom of God- a world free of hunger, war, racism, homelessness and 
other su ch c rimes. We invite you to join us in whatever way you can. We are j 
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As winter set in we realized that we'd have to make big changes at 
Dorothy Day House. Our summer/fall interns had left, Michele was getting 
ready to go to Iraq, and our bum-out rate continued to hold steady as two 
community members, Emily Derke and Greg Schultz, were getting ready to 
move out. The need ior some repairs at the house was becoming too 
obvious to overlook. The work seemed to mount as our live-in help 
dispersed. 

We realized Dorothy Day House’s hospitality to be too demanding 
for the small number of people we had doing hospitality at the two other 
houses. In December we temporarily closed the house. There were a lot of 
factors at play in our decision and we didn't take it lightly. 

We don't have a set date to open the house yet. Before we were 
able to think about it we had to spend some time working on our 
relationships and building trust. Now we're focusing on getting the 
necessary repairs completed at the house. 

If you want to help with repairs please call Sadie at Hannah House 
218 . 728.3771 







After spending autumn and winter with us, she 

opportunities this spring. We wish her the very best in the next chapter of her life 
and do dearly hope she will remain connected. 

Kate has been around a lot more this winter and has started this muffin thing 
on Sunday mornings. She hopes that folks wilt drop in for coffee and conversation 
over muffins some Sunday morning soon. First batch out of the oven by about 
10am. 


Spring is finally almost here, and we’re alt glad to see temperatures rising, 
ice receding and we’re anxiously await the return of the summer birds at the feeder. 

Olive Branch has been bustling this winter, lots of energy with a young mom 
living with us, and her three enthusiastic daughters who join her on weekends. 

We’re also offering hospitality to another single woman, who recently landed a new 
job. We’re very happy for her and will continue to offer support as she gets through 
the next step of solidifying housing. Two long time guests have moved on to a 
lovely apartment of their own just a few blocks away, and we make space in our 
home and our hearts for a new young family to join us soon. 

A familiar face from last summer. Green Emily joined Olive Branch this fall. 


Greg has been working on repair tasks in Dorothy Day house and spending 
more time out at Grass Roots Farm, as well as keeping us apprised of new news 
from Michele who is in Northern Iraq with CPT until late spring. 

We’re looking forward to shaking off the layers of winter and welcoming 
new guests and new community members this spring! 
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After finishing up some repairs in the Hannah House basement we 
are officially without mold! Many of you know this has been a struggle in 
the damp house for years. 

Sadie moved from Dorothy Day House to Hannah House at the end of 
December. While Hannah House has traditionally been the women's 
hospitality house, we are currently doing hospitality for a woman with two 
kids and a single man. 


Although Hannah House is not a drop-in space, like Dorothy Day 
house was, we are opening the space up in a few different ways along with 
our hospitality. Hopefully you have heard of the once a month craft nights 
Emily Derke has been organizing and hosting at Hannah House. This has 
been a time for people to come together and share their crafts and projects 
or learn how to do a craft. People have been drawing, knitting, weaving, and 
carving! 


The other major event we've been hosting at Hannah House has 
been something we Catholic Workers are good at - dinner! This isn’t just 
any dinner, though. Sadie has been working as a doula with Birthing Ways 
Doula Connection, and the group decided to help host dinners at Hannah 
House for pregnant women a nd moms who are looki ng for support in 



mothering or pregnancy. The dinners have been places of encouragement, 
friendship, and of sharing resources and experiences. 

Needless to say there is a lot of activity at Hannah House, but it’s 
been a welcome change for Sadie after almost two years of men’s 
hospitality. 


( Bike Cave Collective is open and getting ready for Spring! 

Were clearing out the scrap bikes from last fall, and have a whole slew of 
tun events coming up from bike in movies to our opening party. 

,, 7 , f 1 , f 7 ou ' re interested in becoming a collective member listen upf 
Were looking for mechanics that can be present at the Cave one day a wee] 
o elp visitors. You don’t have to have any experience with how bikes 
vvor or with tools, but be ready for BMX gangs of 12 year old and some 
bashea knuckles. We’ll get through it together and have more fun than a 
barrel of monkeys riding a tall bike ofTNiagara Falls! If you’re interested in 

ladie @23 L 8 728 3771 ^ ^ BikfiCa vel 7 12@hotmall.com or cal 

In case you don't know... The Bike Cave is a collectively run place 
where folks can work on their bikes, get educated, renew old bikes or ^ 
create works of ridable art! The Cave is a dark, damp womb where creative 
icas m ite and dead bikes are re-born. We are a people of resurrection 
called to breathe new life into a dead world. So we collect trashed bikes 
h om dumpsters and junk yards to transform them into new creations By 
renewing dead bikes we are reminded that with work, patience, hope and 
creativity our world can be redeemed! K 
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On a mid-December morning I got hit by a car while riding my 
bike. I briefly heard the growing acceleration, and then the car plowed into 
me from behind. My bike was pushed out from under me and I saw it slide 
across the road as I rolled over the car and into the street. 


All that the bicycle gave ni^r^elHSanc^h^icah 


tmpowerment. community, and rediscovery of my imaginatioiSSereJ 

32 ■ , 6 ’ mpaCt As 1 pu,led myself off the ground I couldn’t 

stop thinking this happens too often”. First to people I heard of, then to ,~ 

. S ail . (I ^vijuaiiuanccs. and now myself. I was overcome with grief, 
^^fe^^n^fhe^shock of my own mortality. * — 


1 had felt terrorized by cars and their drivers at times before 1 got 

hit, but it was easier to let it go. The invigorating, life-giving rides evened 
out the ones where I’d been screamed at or almost hit. Now I’ve been 
feeling the emotional effects of car culture too closely. The physical pain 
subsides, but the emotional and mental anguish are harder to heal 




I’m riding again, and was left with very few physical injuries, so j 
by most people’s standards I’m recovered and lucky. But I still have 
nightmares that my loved ones have been run over. I get sick when I hear 
about others who have been hit. I break down after cars pass me 
dangerously close. Whenever I tell my story I’m telling it w f ith the emotion 
of everyone who’s been hit. I’m mourning those w'ho have been killed. I 
carry the collective fear of death that all cyclists experience. | 






. 






J * Atrociously, it’s justified in this cukure that people like me get hit 


. Mi and others are killed, because it is an inevitable effect of the convenience of vi- 
cars. I'm not a total outsider of car culture myself, but 1 wondering how 
?many people will be hit (and killed) before we think differently, before we 
have transportation infrastructure that supports all traffic, before students 
learn about cyclists and pedestrians in drivers ed, and before hitting 

mpHHH 


someone with a car has consequences. 


wammmm 


J It’s been more important than ever for me to celebrate the hicvr.le L^ 

my solidarity with other cyclists. When I lapse in my recognition and 
celebration it’s easy for me to focus on getting hit, and forget all that the 
bicycle has done for me and why I choose to ride. My experiences are the 
same as always - exhilarating rides as well as degrading ones and tsusm 


m everything in-between. What has changed is how I experience them.SS 

' ' “ slA - a -Jr* **vm i M>LUL.* w£* 


l Jit re not ye Img for bike lanes. What we're looking for is a tittle more 
■■II intangible. We re hoping that the culture changes. ” - Rachael Myers 
former NYC Street Memorial Project volunteer 5 
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In this book Dan reflects on the book of Deuteronomy with 
insights from many prophets, poets, and seers, including Jesus. 
Deuteronomy is understood to be a book of the '''memories of Moses , and 
it concerns the journeying thru the desert for 40 years and preparing to enter 
the “Promised Land.” However, scholars believe it was written at a later 
time of empire - when kings and the temple and palace were in ascendancy. 

One feature of Dan’s book is the use of a lower case “g” when 
referring to passages that describe god as violent. Dan suggests this god in 
much of Deuteronomy is a projection of the people who are “on the road of 
human development.” Later prophets such as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Jesus 
say “God is not like that. It is you who are like that.” 

J fcUA | 


The later insights of the era of the prophets are continually brought 

up. At this later time, the prophets “define sin and sinner anew.” A theme 
emerges: “Sin, darkly flourishing on high, must be confronted: injustice, 
tribalism, slaughter in war, meaningless worship. Announce, denounce, no 
matter the risk!” Thus the tribalism and slaughter commended by Moses are 


opposed later. 


Dan comments on perhaps why so much violence is lifted up in the 
early books. He writes: “The Bible is a hard schoolmaster; . . . long before 
the exceedingly small, scarcely audible voice of goodness is heard, we must 
be brought face to face with the worst — our condition.” 

Dan also points out that parts of Deuteronomy promote 
compassion for the widow, orphan, and stranger. He amp lilies this with 
eloquence, as, for example, in summary: “Cry it from the city gates, from 
atop the walls! For this were the chosen singled out, set apart: to do the 
works of God in the world — works for which the nations are declared 
radically incapable ... 



Ci*- 


Tke gentile world is an ethical madhouse. Who but the Israelites 
will speak for the victims, act on their behalf, stand with them?” 
Throughout Dan’s book are pointers for a vocation today that is included in 
the vocation of the Catholic Worker. He writes, “To repair the common 
default, there must arise, time and again, someone or some few acute of 
conscience, often lacking credentials, untouched by contagion of money or 
f!J ccessor e 8°> mtent on righteous behavior, truthful, radiant of soul. 

“Thus, in due time, a 'suffering servant’ (perhaps Isaiah himself?) was 
anointed ’to bring justice to the farthest isles.' (Is. 42:4).” 


And continuing: “The word of Isaiah goes fiercely, insistently 
counter. In sum: 'No wars, no exploitation, no vaunting wealth, no 
destitution.'” 

This book repeatedly brings to mind current day people who seek 
to proclaim ways that promote the God of life and compassion. Rev. Carl 
Kabat, OMI, of the St. Louis Catholic Worker has repeatedly witnessed 
through direct actions of hammering on parts of our nuclear weapon system. 
He explains that “non-violent resistance to evil is a constitutive element of 
the gospel.” 

And George Kehoe-Ostensen of the Smilin’ Trees Disarmament 
Farm challenges us to not rely on false gods today such as advanced 
technology such as cell phones, computers, and airplanes. Can we promote 
life by seeking to limit our use of advanced technology, like M.K. Gandhi 
also advocated? 


Another excerpt that Dan shared also encourages people to persist 
in witnessing despite others not rising up. He quotes Bertolt Brecht who 
wrote: “The first time it was reported that our friends were being butchered, 
there was a cry of horror. Then a hundred were butchered. But when a 
thousand were butchered and there was no end to the butchery, a blanket of 
silence spread. “When evildoing comes like falling rain, nobody calls out 
’Stop!'” 

With our government starting to build three more nuclear weapon 
factories, which are designed to build 80 new warheads a year for another 
50-100 years, is it not time to continue to call out “Stop!”? 
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25 February' 201 1 
Dear all. 


Filled with approximately 15,000 people. Freedom Square in 
Suleimaniya, Iraqi Kurdistan was a shining example of a nonviolent 
revolution. At 10:00 a m., the square was already starting to fill. Before the 
noon prayer began, there were about 10,000 people listening to the opening 
speeches. More came when the noon prayer began which took place in the 
square. People came with plastic cloth, cardboard, and prayer rugs. The 
Mullah offered a special prayer to all the people who have been 
participating in these days of protest recognizing that these are the voices of 
the ordinary people and not the parties. 
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The rest of the day consisted of many speeches, quite a few of 
them from women. "There can not be a revolution without the women,' 
young university student said. 

A group from Qaludze marched in with their banner apologizing 
for getting there so late. Checkpoints made it very difficult for everyone 
traveling today. The [people from Qaludze] were greeted with welcoming 
cheers. A group of doctors and medical students marched in with flowers 
banners, and placards. "No more killing," and "We want democracy" wer 
two slogans that stood out. The speeches were interspersed with music. 

One particular song with the line, "I will never sell this city out to the gol 
sellers,” was played repeatedly. 
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While the Suleimaniya demonstration continued, three high level 
government officials met in Suleimaniya. They seemed to agree that 
change is necessary and there was some talk of new elections in the 
immediate future. 

The White Group (Geroupee Spi) had a large presence at today’s 
demonstration. There were a few’ tense moments when a crowd of people 
began giving the soldiers — who were. . . blocking off key streets — a hard 
time. The White Group intervened and someone from the stage began to 
chant, "These Peshmerga are our brothers." The White Group also heard 
that a group of provocateurs from Brbil were planning to come to destroy 
the demonstration. One of the security officers spoke with one of the Erbil 
troublemakers saying, "The people here will kill you if you come." 
Apparently, this was enough to change their minds. 
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The demonstration ended at 5:30 p.m., but not without one more 
round of tensions. Six young drunk men put on a good show of trying to 
break through the White Group line to attack the soldiers. They rallied a 

S Ttf thrOUgh the Hne with them * ° ne was carrying a knife. 

iheWhite Group formed human chains three lines deep to keep them back. 

ottles oi water started flying followed by numerous shoes. There are 
probably many barefoot men walking around the city of Suleimariiya 
tomghf The soldiers kept their calm, never once raising their rifles and the 
White Group contained the situation and eventually talked the young men 

out [of doing what they were planning]. The White Group ended the dav by 
cleaning up the square. ' y 



, - 7 J- ^ 0t every c * ty was so luck >' to en d without violence. Government 

buildings in Mosul Tikrit, and Kirkuk were burned down. As of now we 
hs ve not heard confirmations on death or injuries. 




Demonstrations will continue daily in Suleimaniya. The youth will 
not rest until change occurs. Although the streets of Suleimaniya are a little 
less tense and not as filled with soldiers and heavily armed vehicles [as they 
were earlier], there is still a sense of urgency in the air for change to come 
quickly. The White Group will continue its presence at the ongoing 
demonstrations and will hold a safe space for people to raise their voices for 
this needed change. 

Peace, The CPTIraq Team 
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Were still here 

Joel Kilgour 

The story of Loaves & Fishes almost came 
to an end this year. With a near- empty credit 
union account, one house closed and in dis- 
repair, and no live-in volunteers committed 
past the summer, we seriously considered 
calling our 22 years a good run. 

But like the other Good News, ours was 
announced by the discontented, the homeless 
and the looked-down-upon. As word of our 
demise reached the street, an accidental cam- 
paign swung into effect. Men and women who 
had come to know this place as home - who 
rely on it for a permanent address, food and 
friendship - began to call and visit us alums 
with worried questions and offers of help. 

It was the kick-in-the-pants we needed. 
Loaves & Fishes is more than a leg up for 
people in crisis. Its a place of belonging and 
meaning in a sometimes lonely and brutal 
world. 

I am happy to report that the campaign 
worked. We re still here. 

We re still here because of the efforts of our 
founders and long-time volunteers, who met 
regularly to work out the future of this place 
and re-build support in the broader com- 
munity. While the agenda was heavy, it was 
good to reunite with the likes of Steve O’Neil, 
Liz Carlson, Donna Howard, Meg Kearns, 
Jay and MaryB Newcomb, Michael Latsch & 
Melanie Lahr, Jeff Corey, Amy Wilcox, Ozone 
Bhaguan, Melissa Boyle & Jen Stenersen and 
Mark Engebretson. 

Were still here because so many of you 
responded to our appeal with gifts of time, 
money, prayers and kind words. Too many 
people to mention have stepped up to paint, 
plumb and clean our houses; and counsel and 
care for our guests. Were especially touched 
by the outpouring of support from former 
guests like Chris and Barb, who stayed with 
us as young people and have been among this 
year’s most reliable volunteers. 

We’re still here because of Kate Bradley, 
who has kept the Olive Branch running with- 
out interruption, sometimes single-handedly. 


The house has been filled to the rafters (liter- 
ally... ask Kate how many times she’s hit her 
head on the ceiling of her attic bedroom). Our 
guest families have suffered more than their 
share of hard times, but the Branch is still a 
joy to visit, abuzz with toddling, hair-braid- 
ing, homework-helping, baking, birthday- 
celebrating and lots of laughing. 



Lucy, seen here holding down the fort, is thrilled 
to see the Dorothy Day House peopled again! 


We’re still here because of the people who 
join us as live-in volunteers for whatever time 
they’re able: Cathy Zimmerman of Hayward, 
who spent several weeks with us this summer 
and brought gifts of houseplants and green 
cleaning; Oliver Pentimaki of Madison with 
his impressive smile and love of conversation; 
Diane Emerson the bicycling “global vol- 
unteer” who happened upon us by accident 
while visiting her home town after a stint in 
Kashmir. Inside you’ll meet Chelsea Froemke 
and James Merle, students at Bemidji State 
and St Scholastica, respectively, who are cur- 
rently sharing their lives with us. 

We’re still here because of the spirit of 
creativity and flexibility that differentiates 
L&F from an agency. You can see that creativ- 
ity in the Bike Cave, a free community bike 
shop in the basement of Dorothy Day House. 
Bike Cave mechanics have helped hundreds 
of people - many with no other transporta- 
tion options - build and maintain their own 
bicycles out of donated parts. And the flexibil- 


ity can be seen upstairs, where we haven’t had 
enough workers to take in overnight guests, 
but have pulled in teams of volunteers to of- 
fer meals, hair-cuts, tutoring and game nights. 

We’re still here because L&F is a needed 
vehicle for social transformation. We’ve host- 
ed round-table discussions, teach-ins and 
movie nights on topics like disability & nor- 
malcy, time banking and factory farming. Mi- 
chele continues to take the lead in a budding 
sister city relationship between Duluth and 
Rania, Iraq. And recently we’ve offered sup- 
port to Occupy Duluth, the new youth move- 
ment against poverty and corruption. 

While we can see the light and are excited 
about our future, we’re still in an Advent time 
and hours from dawn. 

We continue to rely on your financial sup- 
port. These days we’re getting many requests 
for help with rent and food, and face major re- 
pairs to the Dorothy Day House foundation. 

We also need your hands and heart in this 
work. Please consider joining us for a time as 
a live-in worker, or regular volunteer. We’re 
always seeking people who can take shifts at 
the houses, cook meals, care for children, and 
maintain these old houses. 

Loaves & Fishes needs you. More impor- 
tantly, the people at the bottom of this nation’s 
economic house of cards need you. In our two 
decades we have never seen the kind of pover- 
ty and inequality now facing our community. 
There are not enough shelter beds in Duluth 
for the surge of newly homeless: every day we 
receive calls from people who have suddenly 
been jolted out of the middle class and into 
the streets. 

As the Tea Party and Wall Street continue 
their Herodian assault on the poor, workers 
and migrants; as social programs are devasted 
to feed the mega- rich and their security state; 
our little “miracle on Jefferson Street” is as im- 
portant as ever. 

The good news of Loaves & Fishes is that 
a group of dedicated people can change the 
world. We do this without unreliable gov- 
ernment or foundation money, or a complex 
nonprofit infrastructure. All it takes is love 
and willing hands. Please join us! 


Some of the people 
a you can meet at 
Loaves & 
Fishes 





Chelsea 
Froemke 

“Guess why I 
smile a lot? 

Ah, cause it’s 
worth it.” 

-Marcel the Shell 

Olive Branch 
became my home 
this August. I 
moved to Duluth 
for the semester 
to complete my 

Social Work degree. Previous to this I had been living and studying in 
Bemidji. I spend my days interning at CHUM, hanging out at Olive 
Branch, and exploring Duluth on my bicycle. I am truly thankful to 
be a part of Loaves and Fishes. Maybe I am just in the thankful mood, 
seeing as Thanksgiving has just passed, but as I reflect on my time 
here it is apparent that I have grown in ways I never anticipated. This 
December I will be leaving Duluth for a semester abroad in Swazi- 
land. It will be hard to say goodbye to this community and I sure hope 
that they will have a place for me when I return! 


Marcella Jackson 


I discovered Loaves & Fishes while visiting my sister in Duluth. I 
love the philosophy, the activism, the radical hospitality of Loaves 
& Fishes. I knew I could contribute to the community, and I would 
be challenged and would grow. I was accepted as a volunteer, and 
joined the community September 29. 1 can only stay until Thanksgiv- 
ing, so I hit the ground running. There is so much I wish to share in 
addition to my house duties: time banking to strengthen our com- 
munities and reduce our dependence on large corporations, cash, 
and federal government, Nonviolent Communication to end conflict, 
Emotional Freedom Technique to heal ourselves, and hazelnut trees 
so we can feed ourselves in the future. 



Diane 

Emerson 

“An aura of 
peace we are 
bound to possess 
if self-offering is 
our sole duty.” 
-Sri Chinmoy 



Since December 
2006 I have lived 
as a full time 
traveling volun- 
teer for local and international charities, community groups, NGOs, 
and whatever else looks appealing. No home, no car, just a bicycle, 
trailer and tent. 



I moved into Olive Branch 
in early October after los- 
ing my job and then my 
apartment here in Duluth. 
After moving in, I found a 
new job. I’ve appreciated 
the hospitality and friend- 
ship I’ve found here. It’s 
been nice to have a place to 
call home while I’m getting 
my financial house in order. 
What makes it feel like 
home is when I can cook 
for everyone sometimes 
and they all really appreci- 
ate it. Family style dinners every night are a lot of fun when we share 
our happsies and sadsies* of the day; the support of this community is 
awesome. I’m learning about conservation and the environment living 
here, getting into recycling and even composting! I like hearing about 
the activist work that the community is into, but I don’t think I’d want 
to land myself in prison for protesting. The stress of being homeless & 
feeling like I was alone has subsided, and for that I am thankful. * Join 
us for dinner some night to learn about happsies and sadsies! 



Anne Rogotzke 

Anne Rogotzke (center) has provided delicious and wholesome 
meals to the Olive Branch for many years. After reading our spring 
appeal, she stepped up her support and is now a regular house duty 
volunteer! 

Here Anne is leading an informative round-table discussion on nu- 
trition and wellness. We believe that education is both the right and 
duty of all people, and we ’re grateful to Anne and others who have 
lent their expertise to our monthly discussion series. 





Barb Allen 

It has been such a joy to 
return to this commu- 
nity after fifteen years. 

I lived at Olive Branch 
as a guest when I was 
nineteen. About two 
months ago I got back 
in touch with the Loaves 
and Fishes community. I 
spend time here weekly 
helping out around the 
house, playing cribbage, sipping coffee, and making music. This 
place has become a second home to me. I am so thankful for the 
support and friendship that I have found within the Loaves and 
Fishes community. When I am not at Olive Branch or Dorothy 
Day House, you can find me particpating in a number of different 
activities at The Rainbow Center, bowling, spending time with my 
friends, or enjoying a cup of coffee at Jitters. 

Adeline Wright 

Everyone deserves to feel good 
about their appearance, but its 
hard to keep up when you ’re liv- 
ing on the streets or simply can ’t 
afford to go to the barber. Dorothy 
Day House has been offering free 
haircuts every Monday night thanks 
to volunteers Adeline Wright and 
Sherry Liabraaten. Says Adeline: 

I am very grateful to have the 
opportunity to continue doing my 
favorite things in combination with 
our beloved Dorothy Day House. I 
love to cut hair and I love to extend 
hospitality to my community. 

Marsh & Mary Kay Thornton 

After retiring from 
teaching eight years 
ago, Mary Kay ap- 
proached Michele 
about volunteer 
opportunities. Know- 
ing what a good 
cook Marsh is, she 
suggested becom- 
ing a Meal Angel. 

So once a month, 

Marsh cooks up his 
delights and brings them to the always grateful people at the Olive 
Branch. (He also has enjoyed the challenge of learning to cook for 
the vegetarians). The best part is eating there along with the guests 
and community members. We have found that sharing the meal at the 
house gives us a fuller experience and a great chance to get to know 
the guests. We feel that our lives have been enriched because of 
these interactions and the positive experiences have led us to further 
involvements such as House Duty and painting projects. We feel very 
grateful to be part of such a loving and compassionate group. 





James Merle 

Seeing as I am a se- 
nior at The College 
of St. Scholastica 
studying humani- 
ties and philosophy, 

I was intrigued 
by Dorothy Day 
and her lifestyle. I 
moved into Dorothy 
Day House in early 
November, and I 

became involved in Loaves & Fishes through the Bike Cave where I 
have volunteered as a mechanic for the past year. Fun Fact: Dorothy 
Day and I share the same favorite author, Fyodor Dostoevsky. He’s so 
great! Since I only have two semesters left of shool, I spend most of 
my time immersed in my studies and writing short stories. My favorite 
things so far since moving into the community have been learning to 
cook with a wider variety of raw ingredients, meaningful conversa- 
tions with guests, and the sense of family that I feel away from home. 




Who we are: 

Loaves & Fishes is a community of people 
working to build “a new society within the shell 
of the old.” Through our houses in Duluth’s 
Endion neighborhood, we offer food, shelter and 
friendship to migrants and people experiencing 
homelessness; through our Bike Cave and 
gardens we promote voluntary sharing of skills 
and resources for the good of the community; 
and in halls of power and on the street we speak 
out for a more just and peaceful society 

Loaves & Fishes is a 100% volunteer- run ef- 
fort. Current full-time volunteers are: Chelsea 
Froemke, Greg Boertje-Obed, James Merle, Joel 
Kilgour, Kate Bradley, and Michele Naar-Obed, 
with tactical and emotional assistance of Lucy 
the cat. Many others contribute as handywomen 
and men, providers of food, agitators, financial 
donors and more. We invite you to join us in 
whatever way you can. 




Loaves & Fishes 

1614 Jefferson 
Duluth, MN 55812 

www.duluthcatholicworker.org 



Find us on Facebook: 
www.facebook.com/duluthcatholicworker 


loin us for Loaves & Fishes 
Christmas Party! 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 11th, 2-5PM 

St. Paul’s Church (17th A ve East & Superior St.) 
RSVP! Call Olive Branch: 728-0629 

CAN YOU HELP? We need non-violent 
children’s toys and adult hats, mittens, 
scarves and warm socks for gifts at the 
party. Donations can be dropped off at 
Olive Branch (1614 Jefferson). 



“No one has the 
right to sit down and 
feel hopeless. There’s 
too much to do.” 

-Dorothy Day 


Loaves b Fishes really, really, REALLY needs: 

Live-in volunteers to help run the houses. 25-30 
hour per week commitment, room and board 
covered. 

Meal angels to prepare and deliver dinners on 
a monthly basis. We feed 10-15 people per 
house nightly. 

House duty volunteers to take 4 or 5-hour shifts 
at the houses: answering phones, light house- 
keeping and spending time with guests. 

For more information, please call Kate at 
Olive Branch: 218-728-0629 or email 
duluthcatholicworker@gmail.com 


Loaves & Fishes Wish List: 

Dishwashing soap 
Hydrogen peroxide 
Herbal or green tea 
Coffee 

Canned tomatoes (whole and diced) 
Fruit juice (no added sugar) 

Eggs 

Wild rice 

Butter 

Toothpaste 

Tampons and pads 

Baby lotion and baby shampoo 

Men’s shaving products 

Floor lamps 

Living room chair/recliner 
Sturdy set of bunk beds 
DTA fare cards ($5 & $1 0) 

Volunteer plumbers and electricians 



The war at home 


By Joel Kilgour 

We have lived in the midst of this war now 
these many years. It is a war not recognized 
by the majority of our comfortable people. 
They are pacifists themselves when it comes to 
the class war. They even pretend it is not there. 

Dorothy Day, 1942 

The woman on the phone apologizes for 
whispering; her son just fell asleep in her arms. 
She tells me that she and her husband have 
been out of work for more than a year; that 
they considered pawning their wedding rings 
for a months rent but instead risked a move to 
Duluth in search of work. With no money left 
for a motel room and no job in sight, mom, 
dad and two kids spent the last February night 
in their car. 

Answering the phone at Dorothy Day 
House is not for the faint of heart. Our space 
is limited and so is our budget. Most of the 
time all we can offer is a sympathetic ear and 
a list of resources. On an average day we turn 
a dozen people back to the streets. These days, 
every emergency shelter, soup kitchen and free 
clinic I know is stretched beyond its capacity. 

My congressman, Chip Cravaack, could 
use a dose of this reality. In September he 
penned an op-ed for the Brainerd Dispatch 
complaining that “millionaires” — a word he 
inexplicably couches in quotation marks - 
are victims of class war, and that “inequality” 
between “millionaires” and the rest of us is 
make-believe. A few months later, he en- 
dorsed Rep. Paul Ryans budget, which would 
decimate funding for almost every federal 
program that serves the common good in 
order to further and permanently cut taxes for 
the wealthy and pay for resource wars abroad. 

Maybe my congressman just doesn’t know. 
Maybe he earnestly believes that a higher 
tax rate for millionaires is a greater threat to 
society than 45,000 people dying each year for 
lack of health insurance, or 1.6 million of this 
nations children enduring homelessness. But I 
do agree: this is war. And out here, the casual- 
ties are real. 


Class war is not always a frontal assault. I 
doubt that anyone at Wells Fargo thought to 
foreclose on my friends Mary Ann and Tracie 
out of spite. Had they bothered to know them, 
they would have met a hardworking mom and 
brave daughter with multiple disabilities who 
fell, by all accounts temporarily, on hard times. 
They probably would have been moved by 
compassion, rather than putting up bureau- 
cratic roadblocks that this family - and hun- 
dreds of others like them in our community 
- cannot possibly overcome on their own. 

As much as anything, class war is waged 
by paying attention to capital before people, 
and people with capital before everyone else. 
Jesus said that what we treasure reflects what 
is in our heart. By this measure the foreclosure 
crisis has exposed democracy in the US as a 
farce. Republicans glibly blame the victims; 
Democrats offer lip service. In the end, the 
policies enacted by both parties only func- 
tion to redistribute wealth upward. By the 
hundreds of billions of dollars, they poured 
our national treasure not into homeowner 
and neighborhood assistance, but into the 
coffers of the very financial institutions whose 
greed ignited the crisis. For Wells Fargo, that 
amounts to $21 billion in tax subsidies and a 
$25 billion no-strings-attached bailout. Politi- 
cians — and the lords of Wall Street who have 
their ear — tell us they had to do it because 
Wells Fargo is “too big to fail.” What they 
mean is that Tracie and Mary Ann are too 
small to be noticed. 

If class war were as simple as the very 
wealthy versus everyone else, the poor would 
end it tomorrow in swift French fashion. But 
desperate times raise the appeal of scapegoats 
and straw men. You can see it in the pitched 
battles between private and public sector 
workers; between those who are organized 
and those who feel abandoned by the labor 
movement. We cannot simply blame the 
powerful for this sectarianism, though they 
are happy to fan the flames. 

Tribalism is the oldest and most insidious 
divide-and-rule strategy. Race was invented as 


a weapon of class war; nationalism serves the 
same purpose. Convince people that there are 
not enough resources for everyone, and the 
instinct to preserve those who are closest to us 
kicks into gear. 

Last year I was scolded by a friend in the 
labor movement for my open door position 
on immigration. He argued that people with- 
out legal papers work for less and therefore 
undercut wages and working conditions for 
everyone. His concerns were more reasoned 
than much of the anti-immigrant mob men- 
tality gripping this country, but both fail to 
address a deeper problem. 

Consider Manuel, who grew up in a coun- 
try still scarred by a three-decade, US-backed, 
dirty war that claimed some 300,000 lives. He 
came of age only to watch his father and other 
local farmers slip into poverty as “free trade” 
policies opened the country to cheap, subsi- 
dized US crops. He could have taken a job in 
a maquila, enduring brutal work conditions 
and earning barely enough to eat. He could 
have moved to the capital and started running 
drugs. Instead he tried his luck first in Mexico, 
then the US. A farm kid with no higher educa- 
tion, he was predictably denied a visa. He 
came anyway. Manuel doesn’t feel good about 
the half-truths he tells his employers, but he 
does what he must to care for his family. Every 
day some stranger tells him he doesn’t belong 
in this country, and every night he sleeps with 
one eye open, ready to pack up and leave if 
the border patrol gets too close. Last year, they 
nabbed his housemate and brought him to an 
immigration detention center, where he was 
denied legal counsel and cut off from commu- 
nication with the outside world. No-one has 
heard from him since. Manuel knows he could 
be next, and then what would become of his 
baby girl? 

Manuel is an economic refugee, driven 

Continued on page 5 

Duluth has just been hit by the worst 
flash floods in memory. We are okay, 
but please help us make sure the home- 
less are not forgotten in the recovery. 
Donations of tents, tarps, sleeping bags, 
granola bars and bug spray are now 
being accepted at Dorothy Day House. 
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& Our Bike Cave 

By: John Finkle 

& James Merle 

Bicycling is a 
healthy activity; it 
is an awesome pre- 
ventative medicine. 

Isn’t it agreed that 
exercise is good!? 

It gets the blood 
flowing, works out 
those kinks, clears 
and makes for a 
happy brain! 

You never have 
to pay for parking, 
though parking 
meters do make great 
places to lock your 

bike! Bikes cost anywhere from free (elbow grease, 
sweat equity) to $400-500, and, if taken care of, 
can last a lifetime. No loan needed; no purchase 
beyond your means. Breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
are your fuel. 

Why buy barrels of oil from the other side of 
the planet? (Imagine the shipping cost!). Get on 
your bike and feel great about how you’re gettin’ 
where you’re goin! 

Have we convinced you yet?- Good! Then 
ditch those four 
wheels and trade them 
in for two! (and learn 
how to true them, 
too!) 

The Bike Cave at 1712 
Jefferson operates on 
a less money model. 

Old, out-grown 
bicycles and parts are 
donated, and anyone 
can come and repair 
them. When you 
come, you’ll roll away 
on a new- to -you bike- 
-with new skills, self 
reliance, new friends, 
and a sense of making 
a positive difference 
- Ya-Hoo! In the 

rocess of working on their own bikes, folks are 
swept up into helping out others. 

Us groovy folks at the Bike Cave have begun to 



Alandis getting ready to 
learn bike repair. 


A typical busy day at the Bike Cave ! 


make changes with our original model and usage 
of the space, though we would like to pay hom- 
age to our roots. Those that started the Bike Cave 
some 5 years ago or so ventured on, though their 
vision and passion still remains. If you stop by, 
you may see some fresh faces; a wonderful fellow 
by the name of John Finkle has joined the com- 
munity and has thousands of cycling miles under 
his belt. He has experience working in commu- 
nity bicycling organizations and has been vital to 
the continuation and expansion of the Bike Cave. 

The Bike Cave itself has also taken on a new 
look this season. We knocked down a 
wall and expanded the space. 

We are open Saturdays 2-6pm, and on 
Wednesday evenings we offer a free supper 
at 6pm followed by wrenching bikes from 7 
to 9. Come learn, come share, come volun- 
teer, all skill levels welcome! 

We would also love you if you donate 
your old bikes! We could also use bike tools: 
wrenches, screwdrivers, metric socket set, 
etc... 

The Bike Cave has been largely success- 
ful this spring due to the hard work from our 
dedicated volunteers including: Molly, Kate, 

Ben, Alex, Steve, and many others. Thank 
you all so much! 

If you’re looking for some 
good bicycle literature, check 
out Bicycle Diaries by David 
Byrne. 



Doodles by: Adeline Wright 




tfr Project Save Our Homes * 


Since 2006 , more than 3 million homes in the US have been lost to foreclosure. While the crisis can be traced to the greed and 
speculation of big financial institutions , everyday families have suffered the fallout. In November 2011, Loaves & Fishes helped 
organize Project Save Our Homes , a Duluth-Superior area grassroots coalition that tries to level the playing field by publicly holding 
banks accountable and offering homeowners and neighbors the tools to defend their rights. 


By: Dylan Knaggs 

“Housing is a Human Right” has become a mantra of 
sorts for Project Save Our Homes and anti-foreclosure groups 
throughout the nation. The combination of brevity and poi- 
gnancy in those words make for a very effective motto to be 
written on countless buttons and banners. But the full meaning 
of this key phrase is too often underappreciated. While it is cer- 
tainly catchy, the greatest value of the phrase is not merely as a 
marketing tool. Rather, it acts as a reminder of the strong ethical 
and legal basis on which we stand, with important ramifications 
from the international to the local level. 

The idea of housing as a human right is an important one 
in international law. It was first codified by the United Nations 
in the 1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The UN 
clarified the concept in 2003, stating that “the human right to 
adequate housing.. .is of central importance for the enjoyment 
of all economic, social, and cultural rights.” The same report 
decried the poor job that many nations, particularly economi- 


cally developed nations, have done to enforce this right. 

When we work to keep people in their homes we are helping 
to fulfill international law. But like many human rights issues, 
housing is one that is discussed on an international scale, but 
has far more relevance on an individual level. To this end, 
Project Save Our Homes formed earlier this year to work against 
home foreclosures in the Twin Ports. 

Through direct public action and working directly with 
homeowners PSOH has worked to prevent a number of Duluth 
and Superior foreclosures. Now we are addressing the issue on a 
new level. 

PSOH has begun to work with legislators in St. Louis and 
Douglas Counties to seek policy change on foreclosure. While 
it is important to work on an individual level, we are hoping 
that new ordinances will force banks to be more responsible in 
foreclosure and even discourage the process in the first place. 
Through this combination of legislative and individual activism, 
PSOH is helping to further an important human right in the 
Northland. 


Mary Ann Jones 

Homeowner & PSOH activist 

Hi I am Mary Ann Jones 
with a short story about my 
three year war with Wells Fargo. 

It started when my daughter 
ended up in the hospital with 
colon cancer. She was there for 
about three months and then 
transferred to Miller Dwan for 
therapy since she wasn’t even 
strong enough to walk on her 
own. 

Sadly, I ended up out of 
work on leave for six months 
to take care of her full-time. I 
kept asking Wells Fargo to work 
with me to lower my house 
payments. After 15 months of 
being at war with them they 
did finally lower my payments 
for one year. After that they 
doubled the payment and took 
it out of my personal account 
without my knowledge. 

I kept fighting them but was 
getting nowhere. I then found 
Project Save Our Homes. They 



Mary Ann (R), Trade (L) 
and family 


could not have come into my 
life at a better time. I was truly 
blessed to have people on my 
side, to understand my pain and 
the issues I was going through. 

I was then introduced to 
Lutheran Social Services (LSS). 
I had a great outpouring from 
all these dedicated people who 
helped me and stood by my 
side. Finally, after three years, 
victory is ours. I’m thankful 
to PSOH, LSS and an attorney 


named Peter who dedicated his 
time to me. 

I want people to remember 
not to let pride stand in your 
way. Let us help if you are hav- 
ing problems and please take 
the first step. I have learned 
through all of this that people in 
numbers are united and strong, 
and alone we fall. 

Carrie Dunbar 

PSOH activist 

I got involved with PSOH 
when my brother was strug- 
gling to keep his home, which 
has been in our family for four 
generations. US Bank kept 
losing their paperwork and 
it seemed hopeless. My good 
friend Tara told me about a 
group that was helping her 
mother-in-law work with 
Wells Fargo to save her home, 
so I got the information to 
give to my brother. PSOH has 
been a godsend! They are very 
involved and help each family 



The Dunbar family: (from L) 
Tater, Tyler, Krystal, Chloe, 
Wile, Chris and Jeff 

in any way they can. People 
who didn’t even know my fam- 
ily showed up to lend a helping 
hand. Together we organized 
an online petition drive and 
got the media to cover their 
story. The last straw was when 
we showed up at US Bank with 
dozens of kids and parents 
for a sing-along sit-in. The 
next day, the bank offered my 
brother a deal. 

I look forward to helping 
save other people’s homes. 



Contact Project Save Our Homes by phone at: 218-428-1154 or online atwww.projectsaveourhomes.blogspot.com 





The Power of the Spirit 


By Michele Naar-Obed 

Rifles, fully loaded with live ammunition, were turned into 
flower pots as soldiers trained to kill accepted red and white plastic 
flowers from demonstrators during the Kurdish uprising in the 
north of Iraq. Orders to shoot, given by men whom the Iraqi Kurds 
called corrupt, lawless, nepotistic leaders, were ignored as soldiers 
embraced demonstrators during protests in Azadi (Freedom) 
Square in the city of Suleimaniya. During the uprising that lasted 
from February to April, 2011, the power of the human spirit - fu- 
eled by an even bigger Spirit - took on new life. 

The Kurdish uprising followed on the heels of the Tunisian and 
Egyptian revolutions. At the same time, uprisings were growing in 
Yemen, Syria and Libya. Not many people heard about the Kurd- 
ish uprising. International media virtually ignored it. The US State 
Department, with a small consulate right in the Kurdish north, 
often ignored the human rights violations that the Western and 
corporate-friendly Kurdish leaders were carrying out against their 
people. 

I was with the Kurdish people in Azadi Square almost every day 
of the 62-day street demonstrations. I will never fully understand 
their politics nor the tangled web of relationships among the Kurd- 
ish people, whose recorded history spans 9,000 years. My job was 
to report on human rights violations and partner with organiza- 
tions and individuals committed to nonviolence. Between Chris- 
tian Peacemaker Teams, Amnesty International and Human Rights 

Watch, we might have done 
a few good things, but 
mostly we just watched as 
history unfolded and the 
human spirit took the lead. 

The Kurdish people 
in Iraq got tired of living 
under oppression. From 
empires to dictators, they 
have endured it for centu- 
ries. They are still the largest 
ethnic group in the world 
without a homeland. The 
Iraqi Kurds, which make 
up about 10% of the entire 
Kurdish population, have 
come closest to experienc- 
ing self-determination and 
freedom. However, after 20 
years of tribal Kurdish leadership in the semi-autonomous north- 
ern region of Iraq, the Kurdish people’s taste of freedom has been 
soured by corruption. The 2011 nonviolent uprising signaled their 
readiness to fight once again for their basic human rights, this time 
without the sword. 

I remember one particularly miserable day of the uprising. 
Azadi Square had been taken over by soldiers who were brought in 
from different areas to replace those who refused to follow orders 
to wipe out the demonstrators. These new soldiers arrived with 
batons, tear gas tainted with poisonous chemicals, rubber bullets 
and live ammunition. They proceeded to clear the square, injuring 
scores of unarmed people. At the end of the day, a small group of 
young demonstrators stood defiantly near the sound stage, which 
had been ransacked by soldiers. They screamed out, “You broke 



Michele poses with the youngest member of the Peace Wall and 
her parents during the 201 1 nonviolent uprising in Kurdish Iraq 


the stage, but you cant break us”. Those nine words spoke volumes 
about the power of the Spirit which gave those young people the 
courage to look death in the face and live. Even though the street 
demonstrations ended, the movement there continues and is not 
based in hatred or revenge, but in hope for the well being of all. 

Examples of the power of the human spirit are many in Kurd- 
ish history. Having spent nearly three of the past six years in the 
Kurdish north of Iraq, I have heard their history told from many 
different perspectives. In 2007, 1 met Mr. Khalid Qader, a Kurdish 
historian on par with our late Howard Zinn. Khalid runs a youth 
center in the city of Rania. It didn’t take long for Khalid and I to 
become friends. It was through this friendship that the Duluth- 
Rania Friendship Exchange Project began. 

This autumn, the project will host its 4th delegation, the second 
from Rania. Six folks from Rania will make the trip. We still have 
quite a few obstacles to overcome (the US is very slow to grant 
visas to Iraqis!), but the power of the human spirit - to reach out to 
others in the human family; to overcome differences in language 
and culture; to love even when our political leaders deem us to be 
enemies - has persevered. 

Khalid is one of the six that will come with the Rania delega- 
tion. I hope you will join me in welcoming Khalid and the others. 
You are invited to be part of his and herstory in the making, to 
celebrate this human family where ideas, talents and wisdom can 
be shared in hopes of a better world. You are invited to experience 
the power of the human spirit. No doubt you will also experience 
the power of an even bigger Spirit. If you are on Facebook, follow 
the Duluth-Rania Friendship-Exchange page for details or give me 
a call at 218-728-3771. 


“Between Christian 
Peacemaker Teams, 
Amnesty International 
and Human Rights 
Watch, we might 
have done a few good 
things, but mostly 
we just watched as 
history unfolded and 
the human spirit took 
the lead.” 

—Michele Naar-Obed 
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TO END THE 

NUCLEAR 

THREAT 

By: Sr. Megan Rice and Greg Boertje-Obed 

Many of us in this human family are deeply concerned about 
the Obama Administrations plans for “unprecedented investment 
in ensuring the nuclear security 
of our country” (National Nuclear 
Security Administration press 
release, Feb 11, 2012). To sum up 
broadly, this could involve the 
expenditure of more than $125 bil- 
lion to modernize and expand the 
nations three main nuclear weap- 
ons factories (Los Alamos, NM, 

Kansas City, MO, and the Y-12 Oak 
Ridge Facilities). According to the 
Western States Legal Foundation, 
a nuclear weapons watchdog, “all 
of this is taking place in a context 
where the US has a policy- and a 
demonstrated practice-of preven- 
tive war-making.” They continue by 

saying that “the US government claims the right to attack any state 
it chooses to portray as a nuclear danger. With the Iraq War, we 
saw how easily that threat could be used as the core of a propa- 
ganda campaign for a war of aggression.” 


4r 


2012 Federal Budget 

*Discretionary spending 


59°/o 

($553 Billion) 

Military (Dept, of 
Defense, Vet Affairs, 
Homeland Security) 



This is how $1.34 Trillion of our tax dollars are 
going to be spent in the year 2012. 


There are important connections between this defense spend- 
ing and corporate war-profiteering. We have seen the nuclear 
weapons industry engage in monstrous levels of corruption, lies 
and secrecy since the start of the nuclear age. Unfortunately, the 
US government has supported this system by funding the military 
and ignoring the needs of humans throughout the world. Since 
World War II, this has perpetuated an economic system that 
increases global poverty and stymies genuine change. 

In protest of this system, and in the hopes of creating a new 
one, we ask for days of awareness, reflection, and action to be held 

around the world August 6-9. The 
day would by inspired by the Occupy 
Movement and will focus on the US 
plans to sustain, modernize, and 
expand its nuclear infrastructure. 

Not only do we demand the cessa- 
tion of these plans, we call for the 
transformation of these plans into 
life-enhancing alternatives. Rather 
than being given to the military for 
destructive purposes, federal appro- 
priations should be put into sustain- 
able industries, jobs and economic 
systems. 

In preparation for our call 
and the day of action, we seek some 
experts among us to do the creativ- 
ity in designing these projects to bring about these alternative 
policies. May we meet to be in dialogue around the possibilities 
for building wider awareness and solidarity in action? If you are 
interested, please contact Greg at 218-728-3771. 


2°/o • Agriculture 


2°/o - Justice 
2°/o - Energy 

4°/o - Department of State 

4°/o - Housing and Urban Development 

6°/o - Education 


6% - Health and Human Services 
15% - Other (Trans, Labor, Space, Etc.) 
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Continued from page 1 
from home by the same forces that are 
outsourcing and “downsizing” at home. But 
there is an even more stark lesson in his story. 
Guatemala is the logical end to the class war: 
a nation rich in natural resources but where 
most people live in desperate poverty. This is 
not because of a natural disaster; it is the direct 
result of “free market” policies that — far from 
creating jobs and opportunity for everyone — 
allowed a small group of families to accumu- 
late most of the nations wealth, dominate its 
political life, and trap everyone else in a cycle 
of veritible indentured servitude. What public 
services exist are underfunded, and those who 
speak out for justice continue to face harass- 
ment and death. 

So what is to be done? It was exciting to 
watch the growth of Occupy Wall Street last 
year. For the first time in decades, a grassroots 
peoples movement had broken through the 
orchestrated political and media silence on 
economic inequality, offering hope that the 
people could change the conditions of their 
lives. But OWS also suffered serious short- 
falls, which may explain why it ran its course 


so quickly. Goals and strategy were lost in 
an almost singular focus on one tactic; and 
personal expression always took precedence 
over alliance building. As numbers dwindled 
we watched the most dedicated of our local 
movement become agitators for class war, 
quick to draw sharp distinctions between 
friend and foe. For us this is a strange and 
alientating position: why be a foot soldier for a 
dirty war? 

One day during his time at the New York 
Catholic Worker, our friend Bob Tavani an- 
nounced to Dorothy Day that he was joining 
a march against the war in Viet Nam. “I sup- 
pose,” she replied, “a little protest is good.” 

Street actions are part of social transfor- 
mation, but only part. Most of the work, we 
have found, looks nothing like insurrection. It 
is the slow, steady and under-the-radar efforts 
we make in our neighborhoods, homes and 
hearts to “build a new society within the shell 
of the old,” to develop systems of relationship 
and economy rooted in caring and the com- 
mon good. We do this in little ways, first by 
challenging each other to name and overcome 
our own greed and divisiveness. We do this, 


too, by opening our homes to individuals in 
crisis, by sharing skills and resources with 
friends and strangers. It is in practicing a new 
world that we free ourselves from the self- 
importance of purely political action and find 
clarity in our true goal. We do not seek victory 
in the class war. We seek to set a table with 
room enough for an economically confused 
congressmen and the most destitute of our 
friends on the street. Will you join us? 

What we would like to do is change the 
world - make it a little simpler for people to 
feed, clothe, and shelter themselves as God 
intended them to do. And, by fighting for 
better conditions, by crying out unceasingly 
for the rights of the workers, the poor, of the 
destitute... we can, to a certain extent, change 
the world... We can throw our pebble in the 
pond and be confident that its ever widening 
circle will reach around the world. We repeat, 
there is nothing we can do but love, and, dear 
God, please enlarge our hearts to love each 
other, to love our neighbor, to love our enemy 
as our friend. 

Dorothy Day, 1946 



On 


Betty Skye 
1959 - 2012 

Betty Skye had a magical ability to make 
things: what she made best included friends, 
fun, Native American arts, memories, and joy. 

Her life was hard, beginning with early child- 
hood. Maybe because of that, maybe in spite of 
that, she became a deeply relational and com- 
passionate woman. And even during the years 
of passing from one foster home to another and 
from one abuse to another, she received honors 
in school. 

Betty was known for her beading, quill- work 
and Gods Eyes. Each of us who had the privi- 
lege of knowing and loving her gained a great 
deal from the experience: her hand-made gifts, 
her honesty, her wisdom, her acceptance, her own laughter, and her ability to make us laugh 
when we least expected to. Each of us was also prey, it must be said, for her many pranks. 

Betty’s laughter still resounds in the communities at Loaves and Fishes, San Marco, 
CHUM, Iron Knot Ranch, those who lived at St. Clare House, and Lac Courte Oreilles Band. 
Now she walks the spirit path, with plenty to eat. 


Claire Evans 
1952 - 2012 

Claire was a member of the Loaves & Fishes Com- 
munity from 1993 to 1995, helping to keep the doors 
of Hannah House open to families experiencing home- 
lessness. In 1998 she joined the Christian Peacemaker 
Teams in Chicago and served for many years as its 
delegation coordinator. She was a brave and thought- 
ful peacemaker whose life work led her to stand with 
victims of violence in Iraq, Palestine and Chiapas, as 
well as cities and First Nations Reserves of the US and 
Canada. Claire was diagnosed with pancreatic cancer 
in December, and died a short five weeks later, -eds 

I will always remember the way that Claire was 
able to be direct with the people we served while she 
was also quite caring and attentive to peoples needs. 

Not everyone can do that well. And not everyone re- 
acts positively to direct communication. Perhaps es- 
pecially in Minnesota. But it was certainly one of the things I appreciated most about Claire 
during our time together as housemates. At that time all of our guests were families coping 
with numerous stressors. Wounded adults and children living together in close quarters. 
That combination requires an ability to be both nurturing and frank or directive, in chaotic 
sequences throughout the day. With both the children AND the adults. We were fortu- 
nate that Claire was such an energetic woman. Picture a small, overcrowded, busy house 
filled with people who are traipsing across each others’ boundaries all day long, displaying 
short tempers, hunger, distractedness, severe mental illness, and always intense need. Claire 
could have a wry sense of humor at times, which was a positive in an environment filled 
with a lot of stress and some irony. She was able to bring out the positive in difficult situa- 
tions and helped guests stay focused on finding good housing. She was a very hard worker, 
helped Hannah House stay organized, and engaged well with children. She will be missed. 

-Charlotte Karsh 


-Donna Howard 
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Kathy Anderson 
1926 - 2012 

Most of us in Duluth have known Kathy 
Anderson only since she and Andy retired from 
their work in the Twin Cities and moved to Du- 
luth in the 1980s. We know her as helpmate, 
feminist, activist, friend, thinker, card shark, vo- 
racious reader, music-lover, crossword master. . . 
And all of us know her as a woman who insisted 
on intelligent discourse about the world’s prob- 
lems. But she never let us stop there. She de- 
manded that we collectively remain hopeful and 
undertake action to create the change we under- 
stood to be needed and just. Kathy wanted to 
change the big things, like military domination, 
international corporate greed, equal representa- 
tion of women in political leadership, and threat 
to the health of the planet. What she wanted to 
eliminate could be summed up as anything that 
was not in the best interest of the children. This 
was her passion and her theme. 

Kathy and Andy did house duty at Dorothy 
Day once a week for years. And during the years 
when Loaves and Fishes provided sanctuary for 
immigrants from Central America, they drove 
our guests to the Canadian border many times. 
Andy remembers one Border Agent telling 
them in no uncertain terms that if he saw them 
again he would arrest them and confiscate their 
car. Good thing that man had a short memory 
for faces! 

It’s probably safe to say that everyone doing 
peace and justice work in Duluth has been be- 
friended by Kathy (and Andy) somewhere along 
the line. So on behalf of all of us, we say, “thank 
you, Kathy.” We’ll miss you, but you so success- 
fully inoculated us with your spirit and strength 
that we are carrying you forward with us as we 
have experienced you carrying us forward. 

-Donna Howard 




By: Bob Tavani 
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smaf/ change 

penny: penny for your thoughts. 

nickel: you’d be broke! 

nice to be a dime sometime. 

penny: I’m copper-fine the way I am. 

nickel: happy penny is a lucky penny. 

penny: better than bad penny coming back. 

nickel: see you penny, I’m spent. 



GOINGS ON AT L&F: 

We’ve been sooo busy since our last newletter! It looks like were running out of space, 
so here’s a quick summary: our community is growing! In January, Dylan Knaggs moved 
into the Branch. A recent college grad from Philadelphia with a passion for statistics, 
baking, and strategic activism. Dylan is new to both the Catholic Worker and our frigid 
climate, and assures us he is greatly enjoying both. John Finkle— baker, traveler, bike 
mechanic and carpenter — joined us in March. His work can be seen in the new look of the 
Bike Cave, and the boat that is slowly taking shape in the backyard. And we’re happy to 
have Mark Engebretson back, albeit part-time. 

It has been a big academic season for us: Kate wrapped up her first year in the Masters 
in Advocacy and Political Leadership (MAPL) program at UMD; Michael, Marcie and 
Robert are all set to head back to college in the fall. James graduated from the College of 
St. Scholastica, and this summer he is working at Nettleton and Grant Community School 
with lst-5th graders. We are sad to say he will be leaving us for Boston in August. Rachel 
Obed, who, at age 17, has been at L&F longer than anyone, finished high school at Harbor 
City at the top of her class, and will be attending the UofM in the fall to study horticulture. 
We couldn’t be more proud of everyone’s accomplishments! 

Dorothy Day House continues its revitalization, now serving nightly dinners to hungry 
crowds, as well as offering free hair cuts, lively weekly discussions on matters of the day, an 
ever-expanding garden, and, of course, the Bike Cave. Seven men now call it home, and 
more once the remodel of the 2nd floor bathroom is complete. (Soon, Mark says, soon). 

The Olive Branch is bustling as ever. As one young family found permanent housing 
this spring, our friend Mary was miraculously released from jail and in time to give birth 
to a beautiful baby boy! She’s now in a mom-friendly treatment program. (This wouldn’t 
have happened without a lot of advocacy, and we are painfully aware of how many women 
languish in this nation’s prisons when what they need is treatment and opportunity). Mar- 
cie pulled off a fried chicken feast for Mary’s going away - a feat she repeats often in spite 
of her frantic schedule of activism, work and apartment hunting. And of course, the whole 
house is gearing up for the wedding of Barb and Cam in August! 

Hannah House, too, has been more active than we’ve seen it in years, with a monthly 
movie and potluck series, maintaining our other big gardens, and hosting several guests, in- 
cluding Tanny, a music education student all the way from the island of St Vincent. Tanny is 
a joy to have around, always laughing and cooking (mmm... Carribean BBQ). She recently 
built her own bike and is learning to master the game of Bananagrams. 

Of course, all of these events can be pretty messy, and we had a major cleaning party at 
the Branch in April to pick up after a busy spring and get the house ready for an even busier 
summer. Thanks to everyone who pitched in to get the house in tip-top shape... and to all 
of you who have contributed to this experiment in sharing over the past six months! Loaves 
& Fishes is still here because of you! 


From the desk of 
Handyman Mark: 

We all realize that there 
are problems with our eco- 
nomic system. To address 
them, we must focus our ef- 
forts on an economic model 
that does not value wealth 
above all else. The current system rewards 
greed and feeds fear. We are afraid of not hav- 
ing enough and want a little more than our 
neighbor. 

The Loaves & Fishes story demonstrates 
the law of abundance. Jesus was starting to 
get the attention of people because of his 
message of love and forgiveness. They came 
from miles away to listen to him. This was 
a time before cell phones, cars, or fast food 
restaurants, and at one event, people became 
restless and hungry. Those that had food did 
not want to share. It took a child to break 
through the fear. Jesus used this moment to 
teach us all that when we share, there is more 
than enough to go around. 

In this spirit, I hope to start a handyman 
business which models these values. I would 
hire men staying at the house who need work 
and job experience. I am looking forward to 
improving the community by strengthen- 
ing the relationship between CHUM (my 
current employer) and L&F; and to organize 
the business around principles of cooperative 
decision making, ecological sustainability, 
and empowerment. 

If you are interested in being part of this 
project or might consider hiring our crew, 
please contact me at Dorothy Day House! 




Loaves & Fishes 

1712 Jefferson Street 
Duluth, MN 55812 
Tel: 218-724-2054 


HJ Find us on Facebook: 
www.facebook.com/d u I uthcathol icworker 


Join us for the 

Jefferson Street 
Block Party! 

August 4th, 4-7 pm 

1600 block of Jefferson Street 

Can you Help? 

We need volunteers for set up, clean up, food prep, 
kids activities. Please call for more info! 

Loaves & Fishes Scheduled Events 

DAILY SUPPER MEALS AT 6PM 

SATURDAYS BY APPOINTMENT 

Haircuts for those in need, call 724-2054 

WEDNESDAYS , 7-9PM : 

Bike Cave at the Dorothy Day House (6pm dinner) 

SATURDAYS , 2-6PM: 

Bike Cave at the Dorothy Day House 

SUNDAYS , 10AM: 

Muffins and conversation at the Olive Branch 
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We have all known the long 
loneliness, and we have found 
that the answer is community. 

-Dorothy Day 

Who we are: 

Loaves & Fishes is a community of 
people working to build “a new society 
within the shell of the old.” Through our 
houses in Duluth’s Endion neighborhood, 
we offer food, shelter and friendship to 
people experiencing homelessness and 
migration; through our bike shop and 
gardens we promote voluntary sharing 
of skills and resources for the common 
good; and in halls of power and on the 
street we speak out for a more just and 
peaceful society. 

Loaves & Fishes is a 100% volunteer- 
run effort We are NOT a tax-deductible 
charity. Current live-in volunteers are: 
Dylan Knaggs, Greg Boertje-Obed, 
James Merle, Joel Kilgour, John Finkle, 
Kate Bradley and Michele Naar-Obed. 
Many others contribute as handywomen 
and men, providers of food, agitators, 
financial donors and more. We invite you 
to join us in whatever way you can. 



Loaves & fishes WisA List: 


Dishwashing soap 

Tea and Coffee (Fair Trade, if possible!) 
Canned tomatoes (whole or diced) 

Fruit juice (no added sugar) 

Eggs 

Butter 

Cheese 

Flamburger 

Tuna 

Toothpaste and toothbrushes 
Tampons and pads 


Baby lotion and baby shampoo 

Laundry detergent 

Toilet paper 

Metric socket set 

Living room chair/recliner 

Sturdy set of bunk beds 

DTA fare cards ($5 & $10) 

Tents 

Sleeping bags 

Dr Bronner’s liquid tea tree soap 


We need you, too! 

LIVE-IN VOLUNTEERS to help run the houses. This is a full-time commitment! Room and 
board, plus the rewarding experience of living in in a diverse community. 

MEAL ANGELS to provide all or part of the evening meal for Olive Branch or Dorothy Day 
Flouse (many people make a monthly commitment). We feed 10-15 people per house. 

HOUSE DUTY VOLUNTEERS to take 4 or 5-hour shifts at the houses: 
answering phones, light house keeping and spending time with guests. 

For more information, please call Olive Branch at 218-728-0629 or Dorothy Day House 
at 218-724-2054, or email duluthcatholicworker@gmail.com. 




Persistence pays off for 
Seaway tenants 


PfOPtf 

a? 



Seaway residents and allies gather in front of City Hall before speaking to the council, photo: Deb Holman 


By Joel Kilgour 

On June 10, residents of the Seaway 
Hotel came home to find condemnation 
notices posted to their front door. Spring 
floods had exacerbated long-standing prob- 
lems with mold and the buildings roof and 
electrical system. City inspectors determined 
that it was no longer safe for habitation and 
gave tenants 17 days to vacate. 

Since the fire at the Kozy Apartments 
in 2010, the Seaway has stood as the last of 
its kind in Duluth. Rent is cheap, and there 
are no background checks, case managers or 
intrusive rules. Among the 70 or so people 
who call ithe Seaway home are seniors on 
fixed incomes and ex-felons trying to make 

“We have helped a lot and I'm proud to 
be a part of It. The tenants are feeling 
better about the building and being a part 
of the Seaway Tenants Association. This 
Is my home away from home and I look 
forward to everyone becoming a family 
again. When everything happened with the 
condemnation that got messed up. Now 
everything Is getting back to normal with 
everyone getting back to one again. 77 

Ed Smith 

Seaway Tenants Association organizer 

good. There are people with serious and 
often untreated mental illness, and down- 
right difficult renters who have been kicked 
out of public housing. They are, in a social 
and political sense, the “least of these.” The 
Seaway is what separates them from the 
streets. Unfortunately, there are also many 


police calls to the building. It is a sore 
to the eyes Lincoln Park business owners 
who dream of upward gentrification. When 
the Seaway was condemned, many people 
breathed a sigh of relief. Most everyone 
assumed it was the end of the story. 

The problem, as any Seaway resident 
can tell you, is that there is nowhere else 
to go. Duluth has lost hundreds of units of 
affordable housing in recent years, even as 
unprecedented numbers of our people are 
living on the edge of an economic preci- 
pice. Homeless shelters are maxed out and 
more and more people are living in cars, 
parks and under bridges. The Seaway con- 
demnation threatened to push the crisis to 
a breaking point. Then something unex- 
pected and wonderful happened: a small 
group of Seaway residents bucked expecta- 
tions, organized, and saved their home. 

Those first meetings were not easy. There 
were personal conflicts, anxieties, wildly dif- 
ferent impressions of building management, 
and a good dose of skepticism. It helped 
that Loaves & Fishes and CHUM were 


there, and that Community Action Duluth, 
the Seafarers and the VFW all graciously 
opened their doors for meeting space — an 
indication to tenants that they had allies, 
and a fighting chance. The coming weeks 
were a whirlwind of education, meetings 
with city officials, lawsuits, rallies, and phone 
calls. But the tactical details are not the most 
important lesson of this campaign. 

For all of their differences and personal 
struggles, Seaway residents had one experi- 
ence in common. Unlike the city inspectors, 
or the building owner, or even the housing 
advocates who swiftly organized to connect 
them with resources, they were facing a 
threat to their very survival. There were men 
on parole at risk of returning to prison if 
they lost their housing; a pregnant couple 
looking at the prospect of giving birth in a 
homeless shelter; and people frantically pull- 
ing together camping gear for a cold winter 
outdoors. The threat of eviction crushed the 
fragile sanity of some of the more vulner- 
able residents, and there was at least one sui- 
Please see SEAWAY on page 3 


Loaves & Fishes has generally stayed away from electoral politics. The founders of the Catholic Worker Movement believed 
that the world is best changed by people freely working together to build “new society within the shell of the old ” We wholly 
reject partisan entrenchments and are often accused of being independent to the point of difficulty. However, we are deeply 
troubled by attempts to amend the constitution of Minnesota not to expand political rights, but to restrict them. We believe 
that the amendments, if passed, would cause harm to people we love and infringe on fundamental human freedom. 


We say NO to voter restrictions 

Minnesota is widely recognized for fair 
elections and high voter turnout. Duluth 
often breaks 90% turnout in presidential 
elections, and people here are proud of the 
ease with which any resident, including 
our homeless friends, can participate in the 
democratic process. 

In recent years, Republican-controlled 
state legislatures have passed laws tighten- 
ing ID requirements for voters. This year, 
Minnesotans will be asked to approve an 
amendment to the constitution that would 
restrict the right to vote to people who hold 
a government-issued ID with their cur- 
rent address. Supporters say it is “common 
sense.” For people who have a drivers license 
and stable housing, that probably rings 
true. But constitutions are not intended to 
reinforce the feelings of the majority, they 
are meant to protect the minority. A signif- 
icant number of Minnesotans (200,000 by 
last count) do not meet the requirements of 
this amendment, and would have difficulty 
obtaining the proper ID even if the ID 
itself were free (supporting documents and 
transportation are major hurdles for the 
elderly, disabled and homeless). In addi- 
tion, it is unclear what the impact would be 
to people living abroad or who use Tribal 
or military ID. 

At a recent rally, Duluth city coun- 
cilwoman Sharia Gardner said that if the 
amendment passes, ”we lose our democ- 
racy.” This might sound like hyperbole to 
some, but from where we stand the pro- 
posed amendment is a flagrant attempt to 
disenfranchise poor people and to give one 
party a political edge in elections. 

Most concerning to us is what the 
amendment would mean for homeless 
people. Do you forfeit your right to vote if 
you have no permanent address? People who 
visit and live at our houses either lack photo 
ID or are transient. As it stands, we can 
vouch for them at the polls. If the amend- 
ment passes, this will no longer be possible. 


Obviously, honest elections are impor- 
tant. But according to the League of 
Women Voters, in all of Minnesota his- 
tory there is not a single recorded case of 
voter impersonation, the only kind of voter 
fraud that Photo ID would realistically 
stop. Backers of the amendment point to 
cases of felons voting while still on parole. 
Photo ID does not address this. Nor does it 
address documented problems with voter 
intimidation or misleading robo-calls. 

When looking at who will be most 
harmed by this amendment, it is clear that 
it is little more than a cheap political ploy 
that will have a devastating impact on the 
entire state. For the sake of our entire state 
and region, we must protect everyone’s 
right to express themselves at the ballot. 

We say NO to the Marriage Amendment 

Voters will also be asked to approve an 
amendment to the state constitution that 
would limit marriage to heterosexual couples. 

Much of the support for this amend- 
ment has come from churches, in particu- 
lar the Catholic Bishops. Our faith leads 
us to a different conclusion. There is no 
record of Jesus ever addressing the question 
of homosexuality. He did, however, repeat- 
edly and publicly embrace people who had 
been cast out of society. It is not a stretch to 
say that this is the heart of his ministry, and 
he had stern words for the religious leaders 
who justified the exclusion of other people 
in the name of God. 

Human society is a work in progress, 
and many taboos and prejudices have come 
and gone. It is clear that we are at another 
such watershed. Science has given us new 
understanding of homosexuality as a nat- 
ural variation, and affirmed what Jesus 
taught some 2,000 years ago by quanti- 
fying the psychological benefits of social 
acceptance to LGBT individuals and fami- 
lies. The quick response to these findings is 
heartening. In one short generation, social 
attitudes have shifted completely, to a point 


where young people now strongly favor 
equal marriage rights for LGBT couples. 

The marriage amendment will not 
impose same-sex marriage on any church. 
It is a civil, not an ecumenical question. 
It will not even change the legal status of 
marriage in Minnesota. All it can do is 
cynically slow the natural, democratic pro- 
cess of change. 

Amendment supporters say that mar- 
riage has always been between one man 
and one woman. This is not true. A quick 
inquiry unearths dozens of historic exam- 
ples of socially accepted same-sex unions, 
including “brother-making” ceremonies 
of some early Christian churches. LGBT 
people have also suffered historic persecu- 
tion: jailed, taunted, tortured, separated 
from their loved ones, and told that God 
rejects them. The church has been com- 
plicit in this violence, and we as a body 
owe penance, not moral grandstanding. 

There is another troubling element 
to the Bishops’ fixation on the marriage 
amendment. As poverty increases and 
wealth disparity reaches points not seen 
since the Great Depression, how is the defi- 
nition of civil marriage the most defining 
issue of the church of the poor? How can 
the Bishops expend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of church funds and their entire 
political capital on this? At best the marriage 
amendment is a distraction. At worst it is 
an attempt by one political party to capital- 
ize on anti-gay bias at the polls in order to 
advance stated goals that run contrary to the 
teachings of Jesus and the church, including 
the systematic dismantling of worker and 
environmental protections and the social 
welfare state. The Bishops have become 
shills of a deceptive political game, and we 
all will suffer for it. We hope they will soon 
see the light. In the meantime, we are heart- 
ened to know that most Minnesota Catho- 
lics oppose the marriage amendment. We 
urge you to join us in voting no. 

By Dylan Knaggs & Joel Kilgour 



Voices of Voting 


By Kate Bradley 

If you ask a hundred Catholic Workers 
why they do or do not vote, you 11 proba- 
bly get a hundred different answers. Many 
may speak of a broken system that needs 
to be replaced entirely, others may refer- 
ence others who are not allowed to vote in 
our system and refuse to cast a ballot while 
others are kept silent. 

I’m thankful to be part of a CW com- 
munity that is open and accepting of every- 
one’s views on voting. If the culture of the 
community shunned voting, I would not 
be able to stay. We definitely have differ- 
ences of opinion about how to best voice 
our opinions and for some, voting is not 
part of the plan. But I’m a voting junkie. 
I’ve voted in every election since I turned 
eighteen, and I’ve worked to make friends 
and neighbors aware of where their polling 
places are. (If you lived in a Duluth apart- 
ment building during the 2008 presiden- 
tial election, and saw a blue and red poster 
with same day voter registration informa- 
tion, and the precinct polling address and 
hours, yeah, that might have been me.) I 
can’t pretend that I’ve been especially aware 
of what’s going on in the Soil and Water 

Jump from SEAWAY on page 1 

cide attempt. All the while, they were being 
cut off from the process. The city wasn’t 
talking to them, their elected representatives 
were nowhere to be found. Well-meaning 
social workers showed up to help people 
find other housing, but didn’t often ask resi- 
dents what they wanted. 

This shared experience ultimately turned 
the tide for the Seaway, and in the process 
lit a fire under broader community efforts 
for affordable housing. To be fair, most of 
the leg work to save the Seaway came from 
people within city government and the non- 
profit world who are very good at numbers 
and policy. They ultimately negotiated an 
agreement with the owner for a loan in 
exchange for improved management and 
building repair. But it is one thing to talk 
about the mathematics of the housing crisis, 
something quite different to experience it. 


Supervisor races, but I try to get be up to 
speed on most of the rest of the ballot. 

A long time friend of Loaves & Fishes, 
Bob Tavani, recalled for us a story of Dor- 
othy Day being approached by Bobby 
Kennedy for her endorsement of JFK’s 
presidential run, they wanted her to join 
a list of people that was to be run in the 
New York Times endorsing JFK. She said 
to the Kennedy men, “I don’t think you 
boys understand who I am, why don’t you 
come over here and we’ll go out for Chi- 
nese food.” The Kennedy’s met Dorothy at 
the Worker and they all walked to a local 
favorite restaurant. “I’m a Christian anar- 
chist,” Dorothy told them, “I don’t vote, 
and I don’t support political campaigns. 
But while you’re here, there’s a halfway 
house in Harlem that could use $50,000.” 
The Kennedys dutifully wrote a check. 

Bob continued his remembrance of 
life at the New York Worker with Dorothy 
around election times: “Nonetheless within 
the Catholic Worker Community, there 
was a diversity of opinion about voting. 
Many of the WWII veterans around the 
worker wouldn’t think of not voting. All 
opinions on the matter were considered 


Seaway residents were willing to fight where 
others were quick to accept fate. By show- 
ing up uninvited to community response 
meetings, and voicing their raw fears and 
experiences to media and elected officials, 
they moved the conversation from one of 
capacity, long-range plans and regulations to 
a genuine human emergency. They created 
space for a solution, and made the alterna- 
tive unthinkable. 

As I write, the doors of the Seaway are 
open, the roof is nearly fixed. The Seaway 
Tenants Association is going strong, with 
a seat at the table when city officials, fund- 
ing agencies and the owner meet to assess 
building progress. And their work has had a 
reverberating effect in the community. The 
housing crisis is back in public conscious- 
ness and on the political front burner. The 
city is moving forward with a better system 


acceptable by all.” 

This got us to thinking about how 
some of our guests, visitors and housemates 
view voting. Here are some of the high- 
lights: 

Do you vote? Why or why not? 

— No I have never voted but I really want to. 
(Expressed a lot of enthusiasm about register- 
ing for the coming election and taking time 
to learn about the different candidates and 
issues.) Every vote can make a difference.... and 
I want to make a difference! 

— Yes, mostly because of local elections. Im 
not as interested in the national races. The city, 
county and state elections are more important 
to me. 

Did people around you talk about 
voting while you were growing up? 

— My teacher encouraged voting. Family 
didn't talk about it. 

— Yes, my parents are avid voters and there 
was a lot of conversation leading up to elections 
and long nights watching returns come in. 

How do you find out information 
about the candidates? 

— I get most of my political information 
online. Online newspapers and message boards 
mostly. 

— Local newspapers and local radio. Some- 
times I look up national info on the internet, 
at the library mostly. 


to communicate with renters about prob- 
lems with their buildings and their rights. A 
citywide housing needs assessment has been 
accelerated, and city leaders are openly talk- 
ing about goals for new affordable housing 
that might have been dismissed as unrealis- 
tic a year ago. 

It seems that we are constandy inundated 
with messages from the media, the political 
class, and even our houses of worship, that we 
are powerless to make change. How often do 
we catch ourselves feeling, or saying: “there 
is nothing we can do?” This is especially, and 
sadly, true in election years, when democracy 
is reduced to a choice between well-financed 
candidates, one of whom shoulders a nation’s 
hope, the other its blame, depending on your 
political perspective. 

The unlikely heroes of the Seaway tell a 
different story. 


Building a House of God 


What do Archbishop Oscar Romero 
of El Salvador and Mullah Kameron, 
a Muslim cleric from a small village 
outside of Halubja in Iraqi Kurdistan 
have in common? 



By Michele Naar-Obed 

What do Archbishop Oscar Romero 
of El Salvador and Mullah Kameron, a 
Muslim cleric from a small village outside 
of Halubja in Iraqi Kurdistan have in 
common? They both heard and proclaimed 
Gods words of love, reconciliation and 
nonviolence knowing there would be steep 
consequences. For Romero, that meant 
assassination after appealing to the Salva- 
doran army. “Brothers, you come from 
our own people,” he said, “you are killing 
your own brother peasants... No soldier is 
obliged to obey an order contrary to the 
law of God.” 

During the Kurdish uprising last year 
in Suleimaniya Iraqi Kurdistan, Mullah 
Kameron appeared at the Friday prayers 
which were held publicly in Azadi (Free- 
dom) Square. Thousands of demonstrators 
had filled the square, and were surrounded 
by thousands of Peshmerga (Kurdish sol- 
diers) and police. Citizens had been shot at 
for protesting corruption and nepotism in 
their government, and government lead- 
ers were sending in provocateurs to create 
a violent scene in order to justify a mili- 
tary crackdown. In this tense environment, 


Mullah Kameron also made an appeal: 
“Brothers, lay down your guns. This is a 
nonviolent revolution, a peaceful revolu- 
tion, a flower revolution (some soldiers 
loaded the barrels of their guns with red 
and white plastic flowers as a sign of sup- 
port). And to those of you in the Square, 
not one rock should be thrown against 
your brother soldiers...” This speech cost 
Mullah Kameron charges of violating anti- 
terrorism laws, with a penalty of death if 
convicted. The courts were already put- 
ting together a secret kangaroo trial, which 
was thwarted by the efforts of Amnesty 
International, Human Rights Watch, local 
lawyers and Christian Peacemaker Teams. 
Eventually Mullah Kameron was released 
from prison and returned to his family, vil- 
lage and Mosque. To this day, the govern- 
ment never lets him forget that he is being 
watched. 

Some time later, I was invited to 
Mullah Kamerons house to get to know 
him better and to learn what motivated 
him to make that speech. In the end, it 
was clear that it was the God of all of 
us that put the words in his mouth and 
stayed with him through it all so that the 


Kin-dom of God on earth could be pro- 
claimed. I was in the square on the day 
he made that speech. Even though I did 
not fully understand all of the words at 
the time, they resonated deeply in my soul 
and in them I recognized our God. 

What is this story leading to? I have 
friends in another small village in the Kurd- 
ish north of Iraq. This village has been 
caught in an horrendous political and mil- 
itary crossfire for years. The once thriving 
village of 50 plus families with a primary 
school, health clinic and Mosque, is now 
down to 5 families and no infrastructure. 
The villagers are farmers and shepherds 
and keepers of the traditional Kurdish vil- 
lage life. They are a dying group of people 
looking for a way to bring life back to 
the village. My friend Bapeer was told by 
his father just before he died to build a 
Mosque. Right now, they have piles of 
stone and rubble in the place where the 
Mosque should be. Eve been called to help 
them build it. 

It will be a house of prayer to the one 
God of all who sent the prophets to preach 
Gods holy word and help us to live as 
sisters and brothers as we make our way 
together up Gods holy mountain. 

This effort has parallels to the 1963 
film “Lilies of the Field.” In it, Sydney Port- 
ier plays as a drifter who runs across a group 
of East German nuns landed in the pov- 
erty-stricken southwest US. Mother Supe- 
rior fully believes that Portier has been sent 
to them by God to build a chapel. While 
I sometimes have my doubts about this, 
the Spirit seems to be calling the shots and 
leading the way. It will take $15,000 to 
build this Mosque. Whatever I bring to 
the table, the Kurds will match. We will 
do this together, one stone, one brick, one 
cinder block, one Muslim, one Catholic 
and one prayer at a time. We are one-third 
of the way there. May it be so. 

If anyone is interested in following 
the progress of the mosque, please contact 
Michele at 218-728-3771. 





TrAnsforkvi Now Plowshares 


By Greg Boertje-Obed 

God will bring justice among the nations and 
bring peace between many peoples. They will 
hammer their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks. Nation will 
not lift sword against nation, nor shall they 
train for war again — Isaiah 2:4 

In 1980, during the height of the Cold 
War, eight Christian activists broke into 
a General Electric facility in King of Prus- 
sia, Pennsylvania. Inside they hammered on 
nose cones destined for nuclear weapons 
and poured vials of their own blood on files. 
Their action meant to dramatize the horrific 
violence of nuclear weapons and called the 
world to conversion. That first “Plowshares” 
action has inspired more than 70 such dis- 
armament actions around the world. 

On July 28, 2012, Sr. Megan Rice, 
Michael Walli, and I were led to symbolically 
enact Isaiahs prophecy at a nuclear weapons 
factory in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. We under- 
stood that our country is at a critical moment 
of time in which our government has pro- 
posed building three new nuclear weapon 
factories, one in Oak Ridge, one in Kansas 
City, Missouri, and one in Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. We chose to witness in Tennessee 
where the potential new death factory has 
not yet received funding and which has been 
estimated to cost $7 billion. 

Sr. Megan had visited in Duluth and 
shared how she was moved by the Disarm 
Now Plowshares trial in Washington state 
and how she had worked for disarmament 
at the Nevada nuclear test site for more than 


6 years. Michael Walli recently served 8 
months for a trespass witness at Y-12 in 
2010, and he has been working in a Catho- 
lic Worker community in DC that offers 
hospitality to homeless families. 

“In 1980, during the height of the 
Cold War, eight Christian activists broke 
into a General Electric facility in King of 
Prussia, PA. Inside they hammered on 
nose cones destined for nuclear weap- 
ons and poured vials of their own blood 
on files. Their action meant to dra- 
matize the horrific violence of nuclear 
weapons and called the world to con- 
version. That first “Plowshares” action 
has inspired more than 70 such disar- 
mament actions around the world. “ 

Sr. Megan is 82 and has shortness of breath 
when walking uphill or for a distance. The 
Spirit miraculously guided us up through 
a wooded ridge and down the other side 
right to the most recent nuclear weapon 
building. Michael was his usual helpful self 
and tossed aside branches that were in the 
path of Megan. We used bolt cutters to cut 
through four fences. The last three were high 
security fences directly in front of an impos- 
ing guard tower. The middle fence was 
especially intimidating and has special wires 


which appeared to detect motion. Megan 
was the first to go through the opening of 
every fence. 

We were able to accomplish everything 
we had hoped to: banners were hung pro- 
claiming our group name “Transform Now 
Plowshares” and “Beat Swords Into Plow- 
shares;” blood was poured on the walls of 
the death factory; crime scene tape was put 
up to warn of on-going nuclear war crimes; 
messages were spray painted such as “Woe 
to an Empire of Blood” and “Peace is the 
Fruit of Justice;” hammers were used on a 
corner under the guard tower, and the wall 
began to crumble. The blood was given to 
us by friends who had allowed medical pro- 
fessional friends to withdraw it using safe 
procedures. When a guard drove up, we 
conversed, lit candles, read our group state- 
ment and indictment, and sang “This Little 
Light of Mine.” 

Currendy we face three federal crimi- 
nal charges: two for destruction of govern- 
ment material and one of trespass. They add 
up to a total of 16 years maximum. We are 
declining the plea offer and hope to wit- 
ness in court against the crime of building 
nuclear weapons and the crimes of killing 
and oppressing people around the world. 
Trial is currently set for Feb. 26 but could 
change. Additional lengthy charges have 
been threatened if we do not plead guilty. 

We ask for prayers and help in the process 
of educating people about the need to trans- 
form now from ways of mass murder and 
mass destruction to ways of promoting life 
and justice for the oppressed. 




Notes from Dorothy Day House 

By Lee Jankowski 

I don’t know if you will understand when I tell you that while I was 
breaking up the basement floor at the Olive Branch this summer, I consid- 
ered myself lucky. Lucky because I worked with a very fine plumber who has 
been living with us. We fixed the sewer after a hundred year flood in June. 

I also consider myself lucky to live with a great singer of gospel music. A 
deep bass that shakes your soul from the rest. 

We are gifted with a young man who has helped us to see the humor in 
ourselves. I say this with a smile. 

One man played football in high school and is now learning rugby with 
a local team. He scores more sore muscles than points. 

A visitor to the Bike Cave turned out to be quite a hardworking volun- 
teer. We thank those in high places for his great stories and creative work. 
When I say high places I mean the CIA and FBI. 

John launched his boat into the cold waters of Lake Superior after a 
parade through downtown Duluth. The crowd cheered. 

Another man divides his time between dimensions of good and evil, 
past and future, awake and sleep. The one things that is always constant is 
his smile and his Popeye impersonation. 

Meal Angels from Peace Church, as well as Donna, Nathan and Veron- 
ica, Gerry and Annette, Tammy, and Roseli and Fred, continue to provide 
lovingly prepared food for our household. We depend on them and thank 
them. 

The man who holds this all together is Joel, our inflicter of stern looks. 
His heart is our heart and we love him enough for now. 

When I think of all the challenges faced by the men of the Dorothy Day 
House and still see their smiles I am overwhelmed. Please come add your 
smile and overwhelm us. 


Bike Cave Update 

By Andreas White & Chelsea Froemke 



“Nothing compares to the simple pleasure of a bike ride.” 
—John F. Kennedy 


Mr. Kennedy was right. A bicycle ride can bring about a type 
of joy that cannot be found anywhere else. Bike rides aren’t just 
fun, they also keep people healthy, don’t contribute to carbon 
emission, and allow for free transportation. Every week the Bike 
Cave helps to give people the simple pleasure of riding a bike. 
On any given Wednesday and Saturday people flock to the base- 
ment of the Dorothy Day House to build and repair bicycles. 
These weekly gatherings consist of lifetime bicycle enthusiasts, 
neighborhood kids, and everyone in between. We never know 
what to expect on any given Bike Cave night. Last week a band 
assembled and graced us all with their melodies and on October 
31st we will celebrate Halloween festivities on our first “Bike 
Grave” night. As you may know, the Bike Cave is run com- 
pletely on donations of people’s time, skills, and offerings of 
bicycles and spare parts. We would like to extend a big thank 
you to everyone who has contributed to make the bike cave pos- 
sible. 

The Bike Cave is at 1712 Jefferson Street. We can help you 
become a speedy-bi-wheeled unstoppable force! Join us every 
Wednesday 7pm- 9pm and Saturday 2pm-6pm. 






Leaves from the Olive Branch 

By Chelsea Froemke 

Once upon a time there was a house on Jefferson Street known as The Olive 
Branch. The house was filled from top to bottom with characters both new and old. 
There is a little boy who builds gigantic Lego towers and a loving Mom playing by his 
side. There is a young couple working hard to raise their two boys. The Mom and 
Dad are patient and strong, the three year old loves to explore, and the one year old has 
a big smile that lights up the home. There is a beautiful, quiet young woman who is 
friendly and welcoming to all the other characters in the house. Kate, Dylan, Chelsea, 
and Ozone also consider this place home. We continue to make muffins every Sunday 
(which provides everyone with the great opportunity to join this fun cast of characters). 
Dylan is preparing to move back to the east coast as Chelsea settles back in to Olive 
Branch. The house has many frequent visitors throughout the day and it seems that 
cribbage and crosswords are everybody’s favorite pastime. Saint Scholastica students 
helped us with some projects around the house this fall, leaving us with a clean kitchen, 
matching handles on our cabinets, and a beautiful yellow dining room. They will con- 
tinue to help out this school year by preparing meals for us once a week. We cannot 
thank the students and all of our volunteers enough. Because of their donations of 
time, energy, money, and food the Olive Branch can continue to thrive, leaving all the 
characters here quite happy. 



Hannah House Update 

By Michele Naar-Obed 

Hannah House is currently home to 
Greg, Michele, Rachels stuff, Tanny and 
Andreas. Andreas just joined us from Eau 
Claire WI and spends most of his time 
helping at Dorothy Day House or in the 
Bike Cave. Rachels cat, Julio, also lives at 
Hannah House and he has developed a 
liking for Andreas’ long dreadlocks. 

Rachel has left us for educational 
endeavors at the University of MN in the 
Twin Cities. She says she is looking for- 
ward to winter break at home where she 
can sleep in a bigger bed, eat better food, 
and spend time with her cat. Implied in 
here is that she misses her parents. 

Greg participated in the Transform 
Now Plowshare action and is home await- 
ing trial in Tennessee on February 26. 
This is subject to change, and additions 
to the current charges might occur in the 
near future as the government is a bit 
moody and temperamental and appears 
to be reaching senility. Greg and I will 
be married 20 years this March 21, and 
are thinking about renewing our wed- 
ding vows. The State may be able to sep- 
arate us in body but not in mind, spirit, 
or love. 


Tanny is pretty darn busy with her 
studies in music education at The College 
of St. Scholastica and has now added the 
flute to her repertoire of musical talents. 
She’s also become an avid bicyclist and now 
knows the handy dandy trick of putting 
the bike on the bus to go up the hill and 
enjoy the ride back down the hill. 

Michele was part of a welcoming 
team that hosted 6 delegates from Dulu- 
th’s friendship city Rania in Iraqi Kurdis- 
tan. The group spent 8 days in Duluth 
visiting, touring and working on plans 
for educational exchanges between our 
universities. Mullah Abdallah, a Muslim 
cleric, was among them, and great con- 
versations about our religious differences 


and commonality took place between him 
and some of our Christian clergy and our 
Benedictine Sisters at the St. Scholastica 
Monastery. 

The Hannah House garden flourished 
this summer with vine-ripened tomatoes 
in August (a first in 10 years of gardening 
in this zone) and over 2 dozen fully ripened 
pumpkins, many of which have already 
been distributed to the neighborhood kids. 
We also had prolific crops of greens, green 
beans, basil, broccoli, carrots, apples and 
raspberries. 

Hannah House will host movie and 
soup Sunday this winter and we are happy 
to be part of the experiment still in prog- 
ress of building the beloved community. 





Loaves & Fishes 
1712 Jefferson St. 
Duluth, MN 55812 
Tel: 218-724-2054 


Find us on Facebook: 
www.facebook.com/duluthcatholicworker 


Mark your calendar! 

Loaves & Fishes Christmas Party 

Sunday, December 9th 

St. Paul’s Church (1710 E. Superior St.) 


Can you help? We need: 

• New toys for kids (all ages/nonviolent) 
•Pies, pies, PIES! 

•Turkeys 

• Volunteers to help wirh: 

set up, clean up, food prep, kids activities 

Please call for more info! 


Loaves & Fishes Scheduled Events 
DAILY Supper Meals at 6pm 

WEDNESDAYS, 7-9pm: 

Bike Cave at the Dorothy Day House 

FRIDAYS, 7pm: 

Roundtable discussions at DD House 
(call or visit us on FB for the schedule) 

SATURDAYS, 2-6pm: 

Bike Cave at the DD House 

SUNDAYS, 10am: 

Muffins and conversation at the Olive Branch 
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Loaves & Fishes Needs! 


Who we are: 

Loaves & Fishes is a community 
of people working to build “a new 
society within the shell of the old.” 
Through our houses in Duluth’s 
Endion neighborhood, we offer 
food, shelter and friendship to 
people experiencing homelessness 
and migration; through our bike 
shop and gardens we promote 
voluntary sharing of skills and 
resources for the common good; 
and in halls of power and on the 
street we speak out for a more just 
and peaceful society. 

Loaves & Fishes is a 1 00% volun- 
teer-run effort. We are NOT a tax- 
deductible charity. Current live-in 
volunteers are: Andreas White, 
Chelsea Froemke, Dylan Knaggs, 
Greg Boertje-Obed, Joel Kilgour, 
Kate Bradley, Lee Jankowski and 
Michele Naar-Obed. Many others 
contribute as handywomen and men, 
providers of food, agitators, financial 
donors and more. We invite you to 
join us in whatever way you can. 


• Eggs 

• Butter 

• Salad Dressing 

• Coffee 

• Fruit Juice (no added sugar) 

• Peanut Butter (no added sugar) 

• Canned tuna 

• Vegetable oil 

• Dish soap & Laundry detergent 

• Toothpaste 

We need you, too! 


• Tampons and pads 

• Winter coats, gloves and hats 
(all sizes) 

• DTA fare cards 

• Twin mattress and box spring 

• Sturdy patio furniture 

• 60-gal screw-top pickle barrels 
(for our new compost tumbler!) 

• Monetary donations to keep us 
going for another year! 


Live-in volunteers to help run the houses. This is a full-time com- 
mitment! Room and board, plus the rewarding experience of living 
in a diverse community. 

Meal Angels to provide all or part of the evening meal for Olive 
branch or Dorothy Day House (many people make a monthly 
commitment). We feed 10-15 people per house. 

House Duty Volunteers to take 4 or 5-hour shifts at the houses: 
answering phones, light housekeeping and spending time with 
guests. 

For more information, please call Olive branch at 218-728-0629 
or Dorothy Day House at 218-724-2054, or email 
duluthcatholicworker@gmail.com 



J PRESENTE I 
STEVE O’NEIL 


July 15, 1950 — July 16, 2013 


Our beloved Steve has continued on his journey. 
His earthly work is done, its up to us 
to take it from here. 



Hospitality For the Mind 



Robert Tavani 

1943-2012 


By Robert H. Tavani 

Somewhere along the Catholic 
Worker way, I came across a picture 
of Peter Maurin and Dorothy Day 
posed a little awkwardly against a 
brick wall, probably on the Lower 
East-side. Dorothy taller than Peter 
even with his floppy fedora atop 
his brush of gray hair, was bend- 
ing downward, to bring them clos- 
er. The picture could tell the tale 
of the Workers origin. The recent 
convert from the world bent down 
to understand the man of tradition 
who could talk her “deaf, dumb, 
and blind,” and in that gesture of 
patience and humility, the Worker 
was born. 

Peter, a little man who thought 
big, synthesized book after book to 
find a solution to the Depression — a 
Catholic solution, of course. No anar- 
chist, a scoffer at all the ‘isms’ of his age, 
this peasant-scholar looked for inspira- 
tion to his roots, the long tradition of the 
Church from Jesus to his contemporary 
Jacques Maritan. He believed Rome had 
forgotten dynamite hidden in a box, dy- 
namite enough to spark a change in the 
dark thirties. Peter, the gentlest of men, 
I am told, wanted to blow the lid off that 
box. 

When he did, he uncovered what he 
knew was there: first and foremost an age- 
less view of what it was to be human, so 
old it could look new to the determinist 
and collectivist movements of his time. 
The person is made in the image of God, 
free and intelligent. Peter who loved his 


paradoxes, could say, “Freedom is a duty 
more than a right.” In that can be caught 
the undercurrent of all Peter held most 
dearly: God is more than I am, and the 
Common Good is more than individu- 
al freedom. People are free but freedom 
must be used rightly. 

To discover the right uses of freedom, 
how to act in precarious times, Peter pro- 
posed round table discussions. Not that 
Peter discussed it that much. A born 
teacher, he knew what he believed. He 
wanted to clarify thought, mostly I sus- 
pect, his own thought for others. He liked 
to indoctrinate, the word play being on 
doctrine, the doctrine being the teaching 
of the Church, the widely unread encyli- 
cals of Pius XI and Leo XIII, for starters. 


Peter had opinions about ev- 
erything, not always so easily to 
take opinions that challenged the 
Church’s involvement with the 
world of money and business, the 
stark separation of Church and state 
in America, the uselessness of liberal 
and conservative thought, the futil- 
itarian utilitarian, and even what he 
considered misuse of theatre and the 
arts. He could also brilliantly scope 
economic history from the Middle 
Ages to the New Deal in five pages 
of feisty prose-verse. 

It was good that a man of such 
powerful thought found a woman 
who could understand him. His 
student and his equal, she brought 
to the mix a different kind of intel- 
ligence, one that could find inspi- 
ration in literature and music. She 
had lived the modern mind, cared about 
everyday social issues, could think about 
how life is as well as how it could be. She 
understood human love. She was a moth- 
er. It was she who brought to the Worker 
its Christian anarchy. Together, unlikely, 
in some small way (they will forgive me) 
blew the American church-heart live. 

Legend has it a man from the streets 
asked for a cup of coffee at the open store- 
front where early workers were putting 
out the paper. Someone gave him a cup of 
coffee out the window. “Ask this ambas- 
sador of God to come in,” Peter insisted. 
And so the radical newspaper also became 
a radical house of hospitality. 

In truth, hospitality was always a piece 
Continued on next two pages. 



Hospitality For the Mind, Continued from 
previous page. 

of that Irish monasticism which was the 
primary paradigm of Peters imagination 
and heart. “In the so-called dark ages 
which were not so dark, when the Irish 
were the light, these monks, workers and 
scholars, saved the western Christian tra- 
dition from the oblivion after the fall of 
Rome. From their hospitable centers of 
agriculture and scholarship, they eventual- 
ly reseeded Europe with its own forgotten 
spirituality. Peter certainly saw himself in 
the light of their light, but for his time — 
the Dark Ages of the Depression. 

For the immediate needs of the un- 
employed on the streets, Peter wanted not 
only for the Worker to be a house of hos- 
pitality, but for the bishops to create hous- 
es of hospitality in every parish. Commu- 
nitarians, voluntarily poor, would do the 
works of mercy, personally and at a sacri- 
fice to themselves. Peter hoped some of 


the guests would form self-sufficient farm 
communes on the land where there was 
no unemployment. They would give their 
labor as a gift not sell it as a commodity. 

It was a beautiful and bold reinter- 
pretation of the Catholic tradition. Some 
accused him of wanting to bring the mon- 
astery into the world. They were proba- 
bly right. The houses of hospitality like 
mushrooms for Catholic Worker soup, 
happened easily and are still happening all 
over the world. The fate of the farm com- 
munes, self sufficient in crops and crafts 
seemed less secure. For one reason, the 
trend away from farms to the cities began 
in the thirties. The preparation for Amer- 
icas entry into World War II and carrying 
it out set the wheels of capitalism once 
again into hard spin. Unemployment 
declined. With money in their pockets, 
most lost interest in Christian utopian 
dreams. Many people lost interest in the 
Worker itself because of its pacifist stand 


during the war. 

By the time of Peters [sic] in 1949, 
Dorothy had begun calling the farm com- 
munes “houses of hospitality on the land.” 
As the New York farm moved from Easton 
up the Hudson, then to the Hudsons east- 
ern cliffs and back to the other side again, 
the people who came were often a Dosto- 
evskian blend of not only the unemployed 
but the searching, the addicted and the 
mentally ill; self sufficiency an almost for- 
gotten dream. 

At Tivoli during the seventies, a com- 
munity of more than a hundred from 
newborns to ancient at its peak, hardier 
members hand-cultivated organic vegeta- 
bles, enough for everyone into the winter, 
even some for the city houses. A barn 
for goats was raised. Large glass Hell- 
mans mayonnaise jars of goat milk and 
soy milk and homemade yogurt chilled 
in the wooden door refrigerators. Bread 
was baked every day. A few people did 


Farewell, with Gratitude and Good Wishes for the Obeds 



Summer has been a time 
of transition at Loaves & Fish- 
es. Mark Engebretson and his 
children are preparing to move 
back to Jefferson Street, and we 
have been joined by four fantastic 
summer volunteers: Courtney 
Cochran, Elizabeth Miller, Billy 
Schock and Lis Pedersen. 

We also bid farewell to the Obed 
family, after 12 years of service to 
this community. 

Michele, Greg and Rachel first 
found their way to Loaves & Fishes in 
1998, while Michele was on parole for 
the Jubilee Plowshares disarmament 
action and was not allowed to return to 
her home community of Jonah House. 
Federal corrections officers get very 
nervous when multiple felons for peace 
live in one house, and that led to our 
good fortune in bringing the Obeds to 
the Midwest! They moved to Duluth 
permanently in May of 2002. 

Between then and now, we have 
known them as they lived out many 


commitments of their nonviolence. 
Greg has taken part in two more disar- 
mament actions and is currently in jail 
awaiting sentencing for his Transform 
Now Plowshares action last July 28th. 
Michele has served with the Christian 
Peacemaker Team in Iraq and is held by 
a strong commitment to the Kurdish 
people there, assisting them in building 
a new mosque and planning to write 
a book. She has been instrumental in 
building a relationship between Duluth 
and Rania, Iraq. 


We have watched Rachel flourish 
and grow from a four year old through 
her current path studying horticulture 
at UMD. Were delighted she recently 
found an apartment in the neighbor- 
hood! 

We are thankful to the Obeds for 
their years of service to Loaves & Fishes 
and to our guests, and for their contin- 
ued service to the world through non- 
violent actions for peace. We wish them 
each well on the next steps in their life 
journey! 



Hospitality For the Mind, Continued from 
previous pages. 

crafts. With so many people, donations — 
very little in terms of the world — kept this 
imperfect community humming and not 
humming along. 

Though not what Peter imagined, this 
poor peoples farm,’ as the locals called it, 
could, on a good day, seem an upper level 
of purgatory, not so far from the center of 
it all, a little down the road from St. Brid- 
get s heavenly lake of beer. 

Was Peter an egalitarian? He thought 
some should lead, but his hope that the 
workers would become scholars, and 
scholars, workers. By doing manual la- 
bor the scholars would have a better 
grounding for his thought. By reading, 
the worker would learn words for what he 
knew. In the end, all would be more able 
to participate in the ongoing round table 
discussions, a kind of hospitality for the 
mind. Did Peter believe in private prop- 
erty? Though he barely believed in the use 
of money and certainly not usuary, Peter 
seems to have taken private property as a 
given. For Peter, property was a gift to be 
used with an eye to the Common Good, 
not to accumulate more property and 
wealth for oneself. 

Did Peter see the Worker as exclusive- 
ly Catholic? Neither Peter nor Dorothy 
had any doubt of their Catholic iden- 
tities. The Worker grew from Catholic 


roots. Nonetheless, the people who came 
through its door on the Lower East Side 
were from the beginning, as varied as the 
world. No one ever sang songs for their 
soup. Peter often regarded other traditions 
for their wisdom. Though strikes didn’t 
strike him, he respected Gandhi’s sit-down 
strike, he wrote essays about the Blacks, 
the Jews, and the Chinese. He could quote 
Mohammad about God’s command to 
give hospitality. 

Dorothy read too, everything from 
everywhere. An activist with a socialist 
past, unafraid to picket for a cause, her 
slant on the dilemma of the thirties were 
often different from Peter’s. He worried 
about the violence inherent in the cate- 
gories of class. She listened as always but 
went on her own to protest non-violently 
everything from the atom bomb to the 
plight of the grape pickers, and to write 
about it, often printing what she wrote on 
the same page of the Worker paper as one 
of Peter’s essays. 

I remember one evening running into 
Dorothy at Mary house, when she was 
old. Never too tired to be curious about 
people and their doing, she asked where 
I had been. I told her I had gone with 


protesters to Washington D.C. “Some 
protest is good, but hospitality is the heart 
of the Worker.” She seemed once more to 
defer to Peter in the end. 

This quirky man, odd man out and al- 
ways in, himself a paradox among humor- 
ous paradoxes he loved, dreamed of a so- 
ciety where it would be easier to be good. 
No fool about human nature, he knew it 
was never that easy. What can we learn 
from him? His habit of mind, the respect 
for tradition and the courage to re-see it, 
the creative attempt to organically order 
the chaos which is apart of every time. 

Let me finish up by saying I was sur- 
prised in my reading of Peter’s writing, 
Peter who heard the scriptures at the Eu- 
charist almost every day of his life, quotes 
them only once in the Easy Essays. The 
brief passages he ran together seem close 
to his spiritual core. “No man can serve 
two masters, God and Mammon. Be per- 
fect as your heavenly father is perfect. If 
you want to be perfect, sell all you have, 
give it to the poor and follow me.” A poor 
man’s poor man, Peter gave himself away 
thinking about the particular moment of 
his time, comparing it to the good past in 
his mind’s eye, to find what is eternal. 


Keep up with all Loaves & Fishes events and activities online: 
On Facebook at facebook.com/duluthcatholicworker AND 
on our NEW blog at loavesandfishesduluth.blogspot.com 



Live music • Games for kids and grown-ups • Pet Parade • Neighborhood dessert bake-off! 
Brats and veggie burgers provided, bring food to share • Gather up your tees for the tie-dye station 




A Community 

LOOK AT ST. LOUIS COUMTY’S 

™Plan To End 
Homelessness 


By Courtney Cochran 

On Thursday, May 2nd Loaves & 
Fishes and CHUM hosted a communi- 
ty Summit on the St. Louis County Ten 
Year Plan to End Homelessness at Cop- 
pertop Church. This summit formed out 
of great confusion and stagnation of the 
original energy and commitments to the 
Ten Year Plan. Community focus on the 
Ten Year Plan was missing and homeless 
advocates across St. Louis County have 
been questioning what role the Ten Year 
Plan plays in their work and what role 
they play in the Ten Year Plan. The lines 
of communication between those work- 
ing to decrease homelessness in St. Louis 
County have not always been effective. 

“Homelessness is as 
wrong and unjust today 
as it has always been.” 

- Steve O’Neil, in his address to the summit 

The primary mission of the summit 
were to renew community energy and 
commitment to ending homelessness. 
We also sought to re-evaluate the plan 
in the face of economic recession and 
growing numbers of people experiencing 
homelessness, and to create a leadership 
structure for homeless prevention efforts 
that reflected all stakeholders, including 
people experiencing poverty. 

Prior to the Summit, several meet- 
ings were held gathering service provid- 
ers, advocates, and those who had the ex- 



One of the small groups discussing the pos- 
itive and negative effects of current policies 
surrounding poverty and homelessness in 
the county. 

perience of homelessness to set goals and 
envision what the Summit would look 
like. In these meetings, six goals were 
selected including: (1) Making numbers 
and goals within the Ten Year Plan re- 
flect the changing state of homelessness 
in St. Louis County. (2) Prevention of 
homelessness. (3) Restoring connectivity 
and collaboration between service pro- 
viders, advocates, government agencies, 
and those experiencing homelessness. 
(4) Foster connections between realities 
and services needed in order to minimize 
“behind the desk” work and maximize 
impact with those receiving services. (5) 
Increasing engagement with the whole 
community. (6) Policies to protect ev- 
eryone’s right to safe, affordable and 
adequate housing. Later, a seventh goal 
seeking more effective coordinated out- 
reach in St. Louis County was added to 
the focuses of the group. 

Seventy-four people participated in 
the four-hour summit, including some 


who had the experience of being home- 
less, and others representing a total of 27 
St. Louis County-based organizations. 
This summit was the first review of the 
Ten Year Plan since its inception in 2006 
and served as a way to unite all those 
working to decrease homelessness across 
St. Louis County. 

The summit left with a strong call for 
more community organizing and local 
policy changes to protect housing rights; 
coordinated intake and assessment to re- 
duce red tape for people seeking social 
services; and greater community involve- 
ment in efforts to decrease homelessness. 
Loaves & Fishes and CHUM called for 
four concrete action steps based on the 
feedback from break-out groups at the 
summit: (1) an annual summit to assure 
community accountability and commu- 
nication between agencies and people 
working to end homelessness; (2) The 
strengthening of policy and advocacy 
work to protect housing rights; (3) in- 
clude more voices of service providers 
and people experiencing homelessness 
on the Heading Home St. Louis Coun- 
ty Leadership Council; (4) streamline 
reporting requirements for agencies 
through the Homeless Management In- 
formation System (HMIS) to make sure 
service providers spend more time with 
people and less time with paperwork. 

After the summit, a report was com- 
piled highlighting the conversations 
and goals and released to the public in a 
press conference at Gimaajii on Wednes- 
day, May 29th. A digital copy of the 
report can be found on our blog (www. 
loavesandfishesduluth. blogspot. com). 

Although the task seems large, the 
community is recharged and recommit- 
ted in the fight to decrease homelessness. 
The Ten Year Plan was originally written 
as a document for the entire communi- 
ty. With a united community effort, the 
work set forth in the original Ten Year 
Plan and much more can be a reality 
within St. Louis County. 



Transform Now Plowshares Continue 
to expose nuclear threat 

Court refuses defense based on motive, international law, or free speech 



INTO 
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SPEARS INTO®# 
(pruning hooks 


Left to Right: Michael Walli, Sr. Megan Rice and Greg 
Boertji-Obed days before their July 28th action at the Y-12 
nuclear weapons complex in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


By John LaForge 

The three “Transform Now Plow- 
shares” peace activists who snuck into the 
Y-12 nuclear weapons complex in Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee last July 28 — two of 
whom have been members of Loaves & 
Fishes Community — were tried and 
convicted May 8 in federal court in 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Sentencing was set 
for September 23. 

I had the honor of attending the 
three-day event that cannot fairly be 
called a “trial,” since the three disarma- 
ment advocates were not allowed to pres- 
ent evidence supporting the “defense of 
necessity” for their radical action. The 
three — Greg Boertje-Obed, Sr. Megan 
Rice and Michael Walli — were convict- 
ed of two felonies, “damage to property 
above $1000” (which carries a maximum 
sentence of 10 years) and “intending to 
interfere with, obstruct or injure the na- 
tional defense” (which can bring a maxi- 
mum sentence of 25 years). 

For the 10 months since the action 
and throughout the trial, the three free- 
ly admitted that in the wee hours of July 
28, they snipped through four chain 
link fences that surround the reputedly 
high-security “Y-12 National Security 
(nuclear weapons production) complex, 
and were surprised to able to walk di- 
rectly up to the Highly Enriched Urani- 
um Materials Facility (The HEUMF has 
been dubbed the “Fort Knox of uranium” 
and reportedly stores 400 tons of weap- 
ons-grade uranium-235 and U-238). 
Inside the compound for over 1.5 hours, 
the three painted “Woe to an Empire of 
Blood” and other slogans on various con- 
crete surfaces, poured blood on the out- 
side of the building, hammered a small 
symbolic chunk of cement from one cor- 
ner, and strung “crime scene” tape — a 
reference to the buildings role in an Y- 12s 
ongoing violation of US treaties that pro- 


hibit the preparation 
of mass destruction 
and call for nuclear 
disarmament. The in- 
vasion of what should 
have been a heavily 
secured compound by 
pacifist anti-nuclear 
activists caused a two- 
week shutdown of the 
bomb-building op- 
eration and garnered 
both unprecedented news coverage 
and invitations to two Congressional 
hearings. 

The prosecution, led by Assistant US 
Attorney Jeff Theodore, presented five 
witnesses including a retired Army Brig- 
adier General who testified to the cost of 
cleaning off paint and blood from surfaces 
and repairing the concrete. A $6,936 bill 
was accepted by the court without verifi- 
cation beyond the generals word. The tab 
included $450 for 20 five-gallons buckets 
of paint, and $5,900 to pay painters and 
carpenters. Greg, representing himself 
at trial, explained that as a professional 
house painter he could have finished the 
work with one gallon. Calling into ques- 
tion the authenticity of the repair bill, 
other witnesses revealed that repairs to 
one of the fences were still undone five 
months after the action. 

Sr. Megan, Greg and Michael all tes- 
tified on their own behalf and explained 
their life-long work with the poor and 
their decades of peace activism. Sr. Megan 
testified to the 40 years she spent as a mis- 
sionary in Africa building cinder block 
school houses. In one of the lighter mo- 
ments, Megan told the jury that if she had 
repaired the concrete on the HEUMF, “It 
would have taken two people half a day.” 

On the stand, Michael told of his 
Army service as “a paid terrorist and as- 
sassin of the US Army in Vietnam,” a 


description that may have jarred the all- 
white jury of rural Knox County, TN res- 
idents. 

As none of the defendants were al- 
lowed to present experts who could have 
rebutted the governments claims that 
nuclear weapons are “defensive” and that 
“deterrence” is not terrorism, the convic- 
tion was a foregone conclusion. Expert 
witnesses, including former U.S. Attor- 
ney General Ramsey Clark had hoped to 
show that the 1968 Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty make current nuclear warhead 
production at Y-12 an unlawful operation, 
like a meth laboratory. Unfortunately, fed- 
eral judge Amul Thapar had ruled prior 
to trial that the evidence in support of de- 
fense of necessity was not relevant to the 
case and could be excluded. 


Write to Greg & Megan & 
Michael here: 

Gregory Boertje-Obed 22090 

Irwin County Detention Center 
132 Cotton Drive 
Ocilla, GA 31774 

Michael Walli 4444 

Irwin County Detention Center 
132 Cotton Drive 
Ocilla, GA 31774 

Megan Rice 22100 

Irwin County Detention Center 
132 Cotton Drive 
Ocilla, GA 31774 



Leaves from the Olive Branch 

By Chelsea Froemke 

It was a cold spring in Duluth this year. Snow and ice were 
still very present on Jefferson Street well into spring. One partic- 
ular Sunday in April I carefully made my way to Olive Branch 
and entered in the front door, happy to be home for the last half 
of our weekly muffin Sunday gathering. Unlacing my boots, I 
took an inventory of the other shoes gathered in the entrance 
way. A variety of shoes filled the small space and gave me a sneak 
peak of the guests, community members, volunteers, and friends 
who had congregated in the dining room. Some shoes had re- 
cently joined us while others have been finding their way back 
to this entrance way for years. The newest additions to this pile 
of footwear included 4 pairs of shoes belonging to our newest 
guests, a Dad and his three sons. These shoes seem to constantly 
be on the move and it pleased me to know that they are all here 
this afternoon. Neatly tucked to the side I noticed the shoes of 
a dear friend and past guest who still visits Olive Branch fre- 
quently. I smiled because I knew that a game of cribbage was in 
my near future. Behind her shoes I noticed a small pair of pink 
boots that belonged to a recent four year old guest. Somehow 
these boots escaped the boxes of belongings that were packed 
up as Mom and Daughter moved to their new apartment. Kate 
had swapped her shoes for slippers while on house duty. Ozones 
shoes were there too, along with Liz and Billy’s shoes, two of our 



newest live-in volunteers. I clumsily triped over a pair of brown 
boots as I attempted to enter the living room and knew that 
Andreas, a fellow community member and good friend, had also 
stopped by for the afternoon. The presence of these boots was 
cherished because I knew that they would soon be off on other 
adventures. I noticed a few more shoes belonging to some of our 
incredible volunteers just as one of our guests entered the front 
door with a bag full of treats for the house. At the same time 
two more guests shuffled down for more coffee, bringing along 
with them much laughter. Finally making my way to the dining 
room I heard someone else stomping the snow off of their shoes 
as they prepared to enter Olive Branch. I wondered who else was 
getting ready to kick off their shoes and join us. Was it you!? 


Bike Cave Update 

By Chelsea Froemke 

The Bike Cave is a volunteer-run bike shop found in the 
basement of Dorothy Day House. We welcome all skill levels 
and strive to provide a safe space for people to come and re- 
pair or build a bicycle. There is no charge for any bikes or bike 
parts, we simply ask that you provide the elbow grease. We have 
a handful of volunteer mechanics who are excited to help and 
teach people about bike repairs. Fixing your bicycle does not 
have to be an up-hill battle. 

We are geared up and ready for the summer. Get pumped! 
The Bike Cave is open every Thursday from 7-9 PM and ev- 
ery Saturday from 12-5. Some Thursdays feature tutorials from 
local bike mechanics to get us all caught up to speed. The Bike 
Cave is off to a great start but we still need your help, we can- 
not stand on our own. You can contribute to the Bike Cave 
by donating bikes, bike parts, tools or cash to buy parts. Most 
importantly, we are seeking individuals who can volunteer their 
time and energy to this project. 

Stay tuned for summer events and updates on facebook. 
com/BikeCaveCollective or www.bikecavecollective.blogspot. 
com. We can help you become a speedy-bi-wheeled unstoppa- 
ble force! There are still many bikes waiting to be spoke-n for. 



BIKE CAVE VOLUNTEERS NEEDED! 

All skill levels welcomed! Everyone from experienced mechanics to experienced sandwich makers needed! 
OPEN BIKE SHOP HOURS: Thurs. 7-9 PM, Sat. 1 -5 PM. Call 21 8-724-2054 to sign up! 





We Steve O’Neil! 

On Sunday, April 7th over a 
thousand people came together 
to celebrate one of our most tire- 
less advocates for the poor and for 
non-violence (and Loaves & Fishes 
co-founder) Steve O’Neil. Steve was 
diagnosed with an aggressive cancer 
this spring. At his request, the event 
raised funds not for himself, but for 
a new supportive housing project for homeless families. 

We are blessed to know Steve as a friend and mentor. 
He continues to teach us about what it means to follow 
the example of Jesus in our modern world. We ask for 
your continued prayers and support for Steve, Angie and 
their family. 


Notes from Dorothy Day House 

By Joel Kilgour 

How do I describe this place? It is not a homeless shelter, 
though many people come to our door seeking refuge from the 
streets. It is not a commune, either, though that is the hope of 
some of our volunteers. The best I can say is that it is my home, 
I share it with friends and strangers who need a place to crash, 
and in the process we all learn a little bit about ourselves and 
how to live better together. In our best moments we are a fam- 
ily: a family of the dispossessed and the voices-hearing and the 
well-intentioned and the cranky. We take turns with chores, pes- 
ter and console each other, share smokes and stories on the back 
porch. At our worst we cling to a thin thread of survival, anyone 
a misstep from falling off the wagon or into the nuthouse, oth- 
ers tripping behind them like dominos. In times like these our 
meetings are less laughing and more fists pounding on tables or 
just staring past one another. 

Winter was a long one, speaking both environmentally and 
socially. A shocking number of Duluthians were sleeping out- 
side and in cars, and we were constantly running out of sleep- 
ing bags and other survival gear. Synthetics and heroin took a 
huge toll on many of our friends, and found their way into the 
house. Crisis after crisis in the broader community prompted 
many official and unofficial meetings in the dining room about 
homeless outreach and saving low-income apartments and the 
new drug epidemic. We lost several good friends, including our 
resident poet and Catholic Worker historian Bob Tavani, and 
received the difficult news that our brother and founder Steve 
O’Neil was diagnosed with an aggressive cancer. 

On top of this, I was often the only live-in worker here. This 
was both exhausting and a blessing. Nothing breaks down bar- 
riers between helper and helped like necessity! My housemates 
stepped up to cook and clean and look out for one another and 


NEW HOMELESS OUTREACH EFFORT 

NEEDS YOU! 

As many as 200 
people in the Twin Ports 
sleep outside or in cars 
every night. Loaves & 

Fishes is teaming up 

with Salvation Army, HDC, CHUM and Life House to 
reach out to people living on the street, and we need 
your help! VOLUNTEERS are needed for weeknight 
outreach teams, serving food and connecting people 
with resources. 

OUTREACH VOLUNTEER TRAINING 

Thursday, July 18, 5-7pm 
Gloria Dei Lutheran Church (219 N 6th Ave E) 

(Please call Joel at 724-2054 to register) 

OUTREACH WISH LIST: 

2-person tents 
Tarps 

Sleeping bags 

Bug repellent and sunscreen 
Snacks and bottled water 
First aid kits 

New socks and underwear (especially men’s sizes) 

Donations can be delivered to Dorothy Day House, 

(1712 Jefferson) between 9am and 9pm daily. 


the house, and I in turn learned to relax and be more trusting. 

As I write, spring is finally showing itself. Trees are leafing 
out and the garden is planted. Courtney Cochran and Elizabeth 
Miller, two dynamic women who have been volunteering here 
throughout their years at the College of St Scholastica have joined 
our household as full-time workers. Steve continues to inspire us 
as he approaches his cancer and treatment with almost super-hu- 
man grace. The Bike Cave buzzes with activity every Thursday 
and Saturday. And our dedicated meal angels and house duty 
volunteers keep keeping us going (a special shout out to Mike 
Quinn, Fr. Brian Schultz and Mark Engebretson for putting extra 
hours into the house over the past few months!). 

Yesterday as I surveyed the house from our back gardens, 
I saw neighborhood kids working intently on their bikes un- 
der Kelly’s patient tutelage; I saw back porch smokers laughing 
and telling stories; I saw a camper gratefully scarfing up leftovers 
for lunch. Even Bruce was in a good mood, in a rare moment 
of self-effacement and humor, standing on the porch shouting 
in his popeye voice about his well-known conspiracy theories... 
and laughing. 

I don’t know exactly how to describe this place, but it is 
home. 






Loaves & Fishes 
1614 Jefferson St. 
Duluth, MN 55812 
Tel: 218-728-0629 


Find us on Facebook: 

www.facebook.com/duluthcatholicworker 


Or on our blog: 

www.loavesandfishesduluth.blogspot.com 


D ear Friends, 

We need your help! 

We survive by the skin of our teeth. 
Our entire project - three hospitality 
houses, a free bike shop, community 
organizing for safe and affordable 
housing and direct aid to people in 
poverty - runs $50,000-$60,000 a 
year. We hope you agree that’s a lot 
of bang for your buck. 

Donations have not kept up with 
need. We recently sent out an elec- 
tronic appeal and you responded by 
gifting us with $3000 in just a few 
weeks, allowing us to pay some big 
bills. But vour generosity needs to 
continue if we are to survive the year . 

We are not an agency and we have 
no paid staff. We depend almost 
entirely on small cash and in-kind 
contributions. Times are tough for 
everyone, but a lot of small contribu- 
tions add up! Checks can be made 
out to “Loaves & Fishes" (Keep in 
mind we are NOT a tax-deductible 
charity, we are a people-powered 
movement for change) and mailed 
to Olive Branch or donations may be 
made online at www.loavesandfishes 
duluth.blogspot. com 

We also need stuff... anything you 
can imagine it takes to feed, house, 
clean and clothe three large house- 
holds. Perhaps you could invite your 
faith community, club or co-workers 
to go in on buying supplies once a 
month? We would be happy to send 
someone to speak to your group. 

Loaves & Fishes is a 100% com- 
munity-supported project. Thanks to 
all of you who help make it possible! 

Billy Schock, Chelsea Froemke, 
Courtney Cochran, Elizabeth Miller, 
Joel Kilgour, Kate Bradley, 

Lis Pedersen and Mark Engebretson. 
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LOAVES & FISHES WISH LIST: 


• Butter 

• Salad dressing 

• Coffee and herbal tea 

• Fruit juice (no added sugar) 

• Peanut Butter and jelly 
(homemade is ok!) 

• Canned tuna 

• Vegetable oil 

• Dish soap & Laundry Detergent 

• Toothpaste 

• Tampons and pads 

WE NEED YOU , TOO! 


Sunscreen 
DTA fare cards 
Sturdy patio furniture 
Healthy breakfast cereal 
Toilet paper (nothing too fluffy) 
Monetary donations to keep us 
going for another year! 
Children’s bike helmets 
Children’s books 
Small chest freezer 
Outreach supplies (see pg 7) 


LIVE-IN VOLUNTEERS This is a full-time commitment! You get room and 
board, plus the rewarding experience of living in a diverse community. 


MEAL ANGELS to provide all or part of the evening meal for Olive Branch 
(many people make a monthly commitment). We usually feed 10-15 people. 


HOUSE DUTY VOLUNTEERS to take 4 or 5-hour shifts at the houses: 
answering phones, light housekeeping and spending time with guests. 


BIKE MECHANICS & HANDY MEN/WOMEN! 


For more information, please call Olive Branch at 218-728-0629 
or Dorothy Day House at 218-724-2054, 
or email duluthcatholicworker@gmail.com 






25 for 25! 

Help Loaves and Fishes 
celebrate 25 years, 
reaching our goal of 
raising $25,000 by 
contributing $25, $250, 
$2500, or whatever 
amount you can afford. 
THANKS everyone for 
your continued support! 

Checks can be made out to "Loaves & 
Fishes" (donations are NOT tax- 
deductible) and mailed to: Olive Branch, 
1614 Jefferson St, Duluth, MN 55812 or 
you can donate online by going to: 
www.gofundme.com/39c4wk 


Small Steps Toward 
The Revolution of Love 

By Angie Miller 

Has it really been 25 years since Steve and I 
moved to Jefferson Street and opened 
Dorothy Day house with our one year old and 
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three year old? Brendan and Bri are now 26 
and 29 years old and Steve has joined the 
saints in heaven. So much has happened 
since that time, but one amazing thing is that 
Loaves and Fishes’ houses are still open and 
the community is still thriving. The Loaves 
and Fishes Community has evolved and 
changed over the years, and survived good 
times and bad times, but the original premise 
of a community providing hospitality to people 
experiencing homelessness (while 
challenging the systems that create 
homelessness and injustice) is still alive and 
well in our city. For this I am very thankful. 

I'm personally grateful to every 
community member and volunteer over these 
25 years for all of the hospitality provided, all 
those great meals delivered, the daily small 
quiet acts of compassion, and the courage to 
take direct action when necessary. It is 
amazing that after 25 years, the Loaves and 
Fishes Community is still creating, in the 
words of Dorothy Day, the "little cell of joy 
and peace in a harried world". 

As Dorothy so eloquently wrote "What we 
would like to do is change the world, to make 


it a little simpler for people to feed, clothe, 
and shelter themselves. By fighting for better 
conditions, by crying out unceasingly for 
the rights of the workers, and the poor or the 
destitute, the rights of the worthy and 
the'unworthy’ poor, in other words; we can, to 
a certain extent, change the world, we can 
work for the oasis, the little cell of joy and 
peace in a harried world. We can throw our 
pebble in the pond and be confident that its 
ever widening circle will reach around the 
world. We repeat, there is nothing we can do 
but love, and, dear God, please enlarge our 
hearts to love each other, to love our 
neighbor, to love our enemy as our friend." 

I remember many days spent at the 
Loaves and Fishes community feeling very 
much a part of the harried world and not so 
much part of the little cell of joy and peace 
that we’re always working towards. Yet, while 
I reflect on my many years as a community 
member, I mostly recall the love and the great 
sense that every single day was one small 
step towards the revolution of the heart that 
Dorothy Day had envisioned. 



Steve, Brendan, Angie, And Bri 
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Toiling For An 
Unequal Distribution 

By Allen Killian-Moore 

Here at Loaves and Fishes, we provide 
transitional housing for people experiencing 
homelessness, we do community organizing, 
and we run a free neighborhood bike shop. 
Our community is part of this thing called the 
Catholic Worker Movement which, for the 
uninitiated, was started in 1933 by two radical, 
anarchistic, justice oriented Catholics. The 
movement has grown or expanded to include 
people from an ever-widening variety of 
religious traditions along with people who 
have no religious affiliation whatsoever. The 
founders, Dorothy Day and Peter Maurin, 
started their movement as a kind of spiritual 
assault on the edifice of capitalism, which they 
saw as the most pervasive evil of the 
twentieth century. They understood that vulgar 
capitalism in practice results in a vastly 
unequal distribution of money, goods, and 
services, often predicated upon culturally 
derived inequality across ethnic, class, or 
gender lines. They also rightly saw that 
capitalism (as a purely economic entity) does 
not take into account the disruptive ecological 
harm related directly to exchanges of money 
or goods, and they critiqued the influence of 
capitalist expansion on industry’s overzealous 
penchant for unrestricted resource extraction 
which has potential to permanently disrupt the 
ecosphere on which all human and other life 
depends. They believed that capitalism 
creates classes for the masses, marginalizing 
many human beings (particularly low wage 
and non-wage earners) to the economic and 
cultural edges of the society in which they toil. 

Dorothy Day often noted that she hoped to 
“build a new world in the shell of the old,” by 
replacing capitalism with a more personalist, 
compassionate, economic and social reality. 
Her plan to carry this out involved houses of 
hospitality for people experiencing 
homelessness (to help those most 
marginalized by capitalism), farms where 
people could grow food to eat, sell, or trade, 
and worker-owned cooperatives which could 
replace the hierarchical workplaces which 
served to effectively neutralize the voices, 
creativity, and self-worth of the working class. 
In 1939 Dorothy Day wrote an essay on labor, 
describing the movement’s position: “We 
encourage efforts such as family farms, rural 
and urban land trusts, worker ownership and 
management of small factories, homesteading 
projects, food, housing, and other 
cooperatives - any effort in which money can 
once more become a medium of exchange, 
and human beings are no longer treated as 


commodities... We pointed out again and again 
that the issue is not just one of wages and 
hours, but of ownership and the dignity of 
people. It is not state ownership toward which 
we are working (although we believe that 
some industries might be run by the state for 
the common good), we are seeking a more 
widespread ownership.” 

It’s strange that we as a society, at least in 
theory, believe in democracy, in governing our 
own lives, yet we don’t have a sense of 
democracy in the workplace where we spend a 
significant amount of our time and energy. 
Democracy offered by the standard capitalist 
economic model doesn’t go deep enough, it 
treads shallow water, barely breaking below 
the surface. Worker-owned businesses and 
cooperatives are a democratic alternative to 
the dominant strains of employment commonly 
offered in the capitalist model. Instead of the 
paradigm wherein one rents one’s own body, 
time, and abilities out to someone else who 
then pays them for that rental, the worker- 
owned cooperative business allows for the 
worker-owners to make decisions themselves 
which directly affect their own bodies, time, 
and resources. Worker cooperatives take a 
democratic leap towards participatory 
economics, in which everyone has a say in the 
basic decisions of their workplace lives. 

Michael Albert, an author noted for his 
writings on “parecon” (participatory economics) 
as an alternative to capitalist business 
structures, noted that, “Parecon has 
remuneration for the duration, intensity, and 
onerousness of socially valued labor. You can’t 
produce what people don’t want and be 
remunerated for that. For what is desired and 
for what does meet needs and develops 
potential, however, you work and you are 
remunerated such that if you work longer, you 
work harder, or you work under worse 
conditions, you make more. This approach 
turns out to not only be fair, but also to 
properly incentivize activity and, as well, to 
properly discern and communicate levels of 
desire for economic inputs and outputs needed 
for purposes of decision making. The parecon 
approach contrasts with (capitalism’s) 


remunerating property, power, or output — 
none of which occur in a parecon and all of 
which generate unjust income differentials, 
distorted information, and perverted 
motivations... In capitalism, coordinators work 
between labor and capital, often carrying out 
the will of the owners, but also, to a degree, 
advancing their own interests in conflict with 
workers below and with owners above. In 
twentieth-century socialism, while owners 
may no longer exist, the coordinator class not 
only still exists; it becomes the new ruling 
class... Balanced job complexes are the new 
way, in a parecon. Each worker has a similar 
job situation vis-a-vis empowerment effects. 
In other words, each worker does some 
empowering tasks, and some disempowering 
tasks, where the combination into the whole 
job complex, on average, is similar in its 
overall empowerment effects as each other 
person’s job complex. As a result, there is no 
structural pressure producing an empowered 
coordinator class above a disempowered 
working class. There are just economic 
actors, all comparably empowered, together 
engaged in self managing economic life.” 

Participatory economic models involving 
worker-owned enterprises as described by 
Michael Albert offer a potential alternative to 
both the marginalization of the working class 
by capitalism and the lack of direct worker 
control over the means of production in some 
forms of state socialism. This is a step 
towards the third way that Dorothy Day and 
the Catholic Worker Movement envisioned, 
and there are a number of thriving examples 
wherein such models have been 
implemented in our world. One of these is the 
Mondragon Corporation in Spain. Founded in 
1965 by graduates from a local technical 
college along with help from a radical priest 
named Jose Maria Arizmendi, the Mondragon 
Corporation is a federation of worker-owned 
cooperatives throughout the Basque region. 
Starting with just a handful of worker-owners, 
the federation has grown to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 


"We cannot walk before we toddle. 
Though we may toddle far too long. 
If we embrace a lovely Model 
That is consistent, clear, and wrong. 

- Kenneth E. Boulding , radical economist , 

Quaker mystic , and co- founder 
of General Systems Theory 
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Why I’m Still Here 
(or Here Again) 

By Donna Howard 


Being a part of the founding of Olive Branch 
in 1991 remains one of the most joyful and 
meaningful parts of my life. In a catholic 
worker house, every day is about offering 
hospitality to people experiencing 
homelessness. Every day is about finding 
resources to meet the needs of our poorest 
citizens. Every day is about asking our 
country and society to act with justice and 
foreswear violence. And every day is about 
doing it together. It’s a great way to live. Yet I 
left Loaves and Fishes and my home at Olive 
Branch in 1996, as I prepared to do a 
Plowshares disarmament action at the Navy 
ELF base in Wisconsin. At that time, the 
Center for Defense Information reported that 
the US was spending $75 million per day to 
prepare for nuclear war. As we in Loaves and 
Fishes struggled to assist people in finding 
food, clothing, and housing, this 
unconscionable priority of our country was a 
stinging assault to our own beliefs. How easy 
it would be for our nation to eliminate poverty 
by giving up the capability of nuclear warfare 
alone! Loaves and Fishes community 
provided strong support for the direct 
disarmament witness undertaken by Tom 
Hastings and myself as we acted, testified 
against nuclear weapons at our trial, and 
underwent incarceration. 

After that action and its resultant prison 
time, I did not rejoin the community, but got 
my own home on the hillside above downtown 
Duluth. It had been a privilege to witness 
against the crime of nuclear weapons and 
their threat to all life on Earth. I was certain 
that we needed to disarm the weapons of 
mass destruction, and certain that we needed 
to create new tools to intervene when warfare 
occurs - alternatives to the tanks of NATO or 
bombers of powerful nations. 

I wanted a nonviolent alternative that 
would protect civilians according to 
international human rights law, keeping them 
alive and free to participate in building a just 
resolution to their conflict. Shortly after my 
release from prison I met others who were 
working on a viable option and joined them in 
establishing Nonviolent Peaceforce (www. 
nonviolentpeaceforce.org), an organization 
which provides unarmed civilian 
peacekeeping. Nonviolent Peaceforce has 
successfully demonstrated that it is indeed 
quite possible for deeply trained civilian 


internationals to work in conflict areas in a 
nonpartisan way with all warring parties and 
significantly reduce violence while increasing 
citizen participation in building peace. 

We have demonstrated this with field 
projects in Sri Lanka, Guatemala, Mindanao 
Philippines and South Uganda, and have also 
worked in Kyrgyzstan, Myanmar, South 
Caucasus and the United Nations. I’m proud of 
the organization we created and grateful for 
the opportunities I worked alongside others 
from all over the world to deepen my 
understanding of nonviolent intervention. But 
after thirteen years I felt fatigued from the 
responsibility. I resigned in order to convert 
that time and energy back into local projects. 

I had continued, over the years, to 
volunteer at Loaves and Fishes, always drawn 
back by the richness of relationships with 
guests. But I became more and more involved 
at this point and found that Olive Branch still 
felt like an emotional and spiritual home for 
me. I kept increasing the time I devoted to the 
community’s hospitality and organizing. 

So in early February of this year, I moved 
out of my little house and into the 1900 block 
of Jefferson Street to be back at the side of the 
community. We are discerning ways in which 
this house might serve both the community 
and its mission. It’s deeply satisfying, at this 
point in my life, to make a life change around 
these facts: I need the community and the 
community (its work of hospitality, activism, 
and organizing) needs me. I haven’t been 
gone, but I’m glad to be home. 


Leaves From 
The Olive Branch 

By Chelsea Froemke 

Early this year, two 4 year olds were playing 
in the Olive Branch toy room while their 
moms helped clean up dinner. Every five 
minutes they yelled to their moms saying 
“we’re doing really good over here.” This line 
quickly became a favorite quote around the 
house. We started repeating it to be silly, but 
quickly realized how important this simple 
encouragement can be for the folks that find 
themselves here. Living in a house of 
hospitality with 10 or more people can be 
very challenging. It’s never totally clean, 
there are interpersonal conflicts, house rules 
aren’t always followed, and the toilet paper 
roll is normally empty. Despite these 
challenges, we remind ourselves that “we 
are doing really good over here.” Olive 
Branch is a home and a support system as 
we encourage people in sobriety, help our 
neighbors, play lots of games, and fill the 
house with laughter. We also make meals 
together, support parents, cheer people on 
as they find jobs or housing, and we care 
deeply about one another. 


Guests, Volunteers, And Friends At The Olive Branch 
Pose In Front Of Our New Free Little Library 
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The Greysolon Plaza 
Resident Council 

By Lonnie Engel 

In recent months, the residents of Duluth’s 
Greysolon Plaza, myself included, have been 
concerned with changes taking place in the 
building. Our beloved home is in the midst of 
a major transition. Recently purchased by 
George A. Sherman, and now under 
management by Sherman Associates, a 
number of issues have arisen, mostly 
regarding the overall well-being and quality of 
life for tenants. In essence, we were alarmed 
with the complete lack of communication and 
input we, as tenants, had regarding the 
decisions and policies now in place within the 
building. Change is always difficult, but made 
even harder when the decisions are entirely 
unilateral. Greysolon is a dual-purpose 
building offering multi-unit, low income 
housing for residents, and also functions as 
commercial property. Most Duluthians are 
familiar with the Greysolon Ballroom as the 
primary rental venue for functions in the 
community. Until recent changes, Greysolon 
Plaza also maintained a food deli & market, 
along with a hair salon. 

When new policies were adopted, 
residents were uninformed and felt 
disenfranchised. After two years of being 
subjected to sudden changes and closed door 
management, a group of us began to meet 
regularly, forming a Resident Council with 
guidance from Joel Kilgour whose experience 
(and encouragement) brought a wealth of 
information. We have learned that renters do 
indeed have rights and with that has come a 
new-found hope and spirit within our building 
to have a more cooperative living 
environment between management and 
tenants. We’ve officially met two times with an 
impressive turn-out, and we’ve been fortunate 
to have in attendance Sharia Gardner, City 
Councilor for the 3rd district, Barb Russ, at 
large City Councilor, and Gwen Updegraff, 
attorney with Legal Aid Services, lending their 
concern and support. 

We are learning some tenets of group 
organization, gaining an understanding of 
renters’ rights, exploring our council’s 
governing structure, and striving to maintain 
active participation as a cohesive group. A 
comprehensive survey for residents was 
prepared and distributed with the results 
being invaluable in our organizing efforts. In 
response to our complaints, management is 
holding monthly meetings with us. They are 
informal, conversational, and incredibly 
helpful. In general, we’ve been clearly and 
emphatically informed that the owner has a 
plan for redeveloping Greysolon into a more 


prosperous commercial enterprise. New areas 
will be reallocated to commercial space along 
with current commercial spots being 
redesigned. These efforts are aimed at 
drawing upscale retailers to the building. This 
has been a disappointment for many residents 
as it is likely that none of the future businesses 
located here will be viable resources for us. 

Sherman Associates has stated that they 
have a vision to be a key player in the 
gentrification efforts of the Old Downtown 
area. We are hopeful in our efforts to find 
peaceful, practical solutions that allow for 
cooperative living. As residents, we love 
Greysolon Plaza; its rich history, its heritage, 
and the safe, affordable, comfortable respite 
that it has provided all of us in our golden 
years. 


Three Acres 
And A Cow 

By Mike Hazel 


“The earth is given as a common stock for us 
to labor and live on... It is not too soon to 
provide by every possible means that as few 
as possible shall be without a little portion of 
land. Small landholders are the most precious 
part of a state,” wrote Thomas Jefferson. He 
was, despite personal moral failings, a 
prophetic voice. He recognized the necessity 
of widely distributed access to land. In fact, 
though I’ve not heard many make this claim, 
Jefferson and Marx would have found common 
ground when discussing the right of workers to 
ownership over the means of production, 
though Marx looked more toward the industrial 
and Jefferson the agricultural. Regardless, 
they recognized the reality of political power 
embodied in the material world, grounded in 
people’s ability to provide for one another. This 
is a tenet of the Catholic Worker, to embrace 
subsidiarity in politics and production, which 
are in many ways inseparable. Modern 
economic scholarship uses the language of 
‘periphery and core’; the urbanized, politically 
centralized core of consumers, and the rural, 
increasingly dispossessed communities that 
exist in subservient relation thereto. In a 
process that echoes the ugliness of 
colonialism, wealth tends to flow from land 
toward cities. Though legalized slave trade has 
ended, our current economics have enshrined 
market-based wealth and labor extraction 
processes that are all too familiar. 

The labor of immigrants, the fruits of the 
soil, the wealth of the land are dug up and 
hauled out, leaving communities broken open 
on the altar of contemporary capitalism. For 
evidence of this process, take a look at the 
Midwest: shuttered storefronts in small towns 
inversely mirror rising affluence in Chicago, 


Minneapolis, St Louis; acres and acres of corn 
and soy plantations fuel this growth by burning 
topsoil and the memories of those displaced. 

There is an economics called Distributism 
that offers a countering vision, one based in 
the widely spread ownership of property both 
agricultural and industrial. The Catholic Worker 
has drawn much of its vision from Catholic 
social teaching, itself often animated by papal 
encyclicals, thoughts of the early church, and 
biblical narrative conceptions of resource use 
and stewardship. There are also strong 
threads of thought from the organized labor 
and economic justice movements of the late 
19 th and early 20 th centuries. Though the latter 
seem to have been aimed at the issues 
brought on by rapid urbanization and 
industrialization, and the former drawn from 
currents much older, they share in common a 
vision of relative equity in ownership. 

An interesting case study in a distributed 
land ownership system can be found in the 
example of Norway. Customary land tenure 
laws prevented the break up of land into 
parcels too small to support a farming family, 
and rules requiring the owners of land to reside 
there prevented central powers from 
administering lands remotely. The result of 
these customs has been a relatively egalitarian 
distribution of power, and a rural population 
with a strong tradition of local cooperative self- 
governance. The provincial has held onto the 
basis of its enfranchisement in the larger world, 
through the concurrent ownership and 
stewardship of its land. An instructive model for 
us in America, where huge parcels of 
agricultural and forest land are often held by 
absentee landowners and leased to local 
management, in what amounts to modern-day 
sharecropping. We just don’t call it that 
anymore, because to do so would be impolite 
in its implications of injustice in ownership. 

One can’t help but notice the potential for a 
serious mismatch in priorities between the 
needs of a local community, both social and 
ecological, and those of distant owners. There 
doesn’t remain much incentive beyond the 
dictates of impersonal markets for maintaining 
the health of these communities when one is 
not forced into contact with the consequences 
of resource extraction. And there’s a 
compelling argument that goes beyond the 
material for retaining ownership on a personal 
level. In so doing people “Always work harder 
and more readily when they work on that which 
belongs to them; nay, they learn to love the 
very soil which yields in response to the labor 
of their hands, not only food to eat, but an 
abundance of the good things for themselves 
and those that are dear to them.” A lack of 
learning leads us into a growing anomie, a 
dangerous loss of connection with the roots of 
our existence. And lest you find that thought 
too exclusively new-agey, bear in mind that 
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it was actually written by Pope Leo XIII 
way back in the 1890’s. 

G.K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc, both 
inspirations to Catholic Worker co-founder 
Peter Maurin, were outspoken advocates of 
Distributism. They saw the benefits that 
came from a world where the means of life 
were held widely and equitably, and were 
firm critics of centralized states and the 
levies that they demanded. Maurin was a 
tireless critic of an economics unmindful of 
its real roots. He quotes Andrew Lytle in his 
Easy Essay titled ‘Regard for the Soil’: “It is 
in fact impossible for any culture to be 
sound and healthy without a proper respect 
and proper regard for the soil, no matter 
how many urban dwellers think their food 
comes from groceries and delicatessens or 
their milk comes from tin cans. This 
ignorance does not release them from a 
final dependence on the land.” Wendell 
Berry, the noted poet-farmer, speaks to this 
dependence, and encourages recognition 
of its indissoluble bond: “There is, in 
practice, no such thing as autonomy. 
Practically, there is only a distinction 
between responsible and irresponsible 
dependence.” 

So let us consider what a reply to this 
remembrance might entail. It’s clear enough 
that our current forgetfulness finds us 
hurting the earth and ourselves, and doing 
so as if they were separate things. We 
struggle to find shared meaning in the 
anonymous bigness of the world as it is 
now, so maybe it’s high time we seek the 
small. Maurin was fond of advocating a re- 
embrace of agriculture by much of the 
population as a means of transforming 
social order toward a common good. He 
recognized that in reconnecting with the 
fruits of our labor we would find recover the 
human; that there is dignity in the dirt. As 
Chesterton would have it, the way forward 
looks something like three acres and a cow. 


Cause of Contentment 

By Mali Lorenz 

I joined a river of love-in-practice, beautiful 
imperfection, and creative indefinability for 3 
months last winter as a live-in volunteer, with 
fresh perspective, but also a head start due 
to alum status. I wish to share some of the 
experience with those of you who keep it 
flowing even while you tend your own 
streams. I started reading a copy of Dorothy 
Day’s autobiography “The Long Loneliness” 
but didn’t get as far as I’d like. However, I 
was struck that she began with confession, 
which is worth repeating. During my time at 
Loaves & Fishes, I kept a journal: 

12 / 6/13 Old friend Joel greets me, putting 
my faith tradition in the spotlight, referring to 
recent archaeological news item, “Sooo, big 
news about the Buddha, huh?” 

12/10 Write a friend that despite the 
mental illness, addiction, or kookiness that 
afflict many here, it is so home-y. Guests are 
so nice and I love how they take care of each 
other. Resumed relationship with old sort-of- 
nemesis Burt, showed him pictures from my 
other life, grasping onto a comment that he 
thinks a lot about death; nice hook for a 
Buddhist. 

12/12 Kelly is a superstar at snaking 
the drains. 

12/18 When asked how she was, AN said 
‘Oh, living the dream and stuff Deadpan? 
Aggressive outbursts at Dorothy Day defused 
quickly. Emailed friends some stories, saying 
I’m almost over-stimulated by the richness of 
it all. Met Clint’s blue eyes, crooked smile. 
Imperfections give me plenty to chew on. 

12 / 31 A sober new-years. Meisha danced 
in DD living room to music, until I noticed the 
music drove others off. Getting to know Steve 
and his frostbite; we’re both learning to put 
up with each other. 

1 / 2/14 Feel challenged by having 3 
people sleep in the living room. Perhaps 
sensing this, Steve and Bruce spend 20 
minutes kindly looking for a book I misplaced! 

1/12 I Zoned out with information 
overload, halfway through Courtney’s 
wonderful explication of the patchwork of 
housing and other public resources. To what 
extent should I have a social-worker role? 

1/19 Tell a mentor that “I have no boss 
and feel free to improvise adding value to 
pretty much whatever I encounter. Small 
frustrations or confusions are just 
interdependence for keeping going.” I recall 
how many times, especially as a child, 
people who cared gave me a ride, or took me 
to eat, or taught me, and I probably just 
assumed I deserved it. Time to give back. 


1/20 Drawn into arguing with a long-time 
visitor who tests house rules. Feel solid backup 
for a consistent response from the whole 
household, after a discussion. Aspire to keep 
clear about motivations and ultimate goals. 

1/29 Steve, though nervous, knew he might 
lose his whole leg if he didn’t go in to get his 
toes amputated today. Surgery went fine! 

2/3 Told fellow volunteers during check-in at 
a house meeting that I have an existential hole; 
“doesn’t everybody?” Enjoyed sharing and 
clarification of values at a community meeting 
with Ann, a visiting facilitator. 

2/5 The photos Deb posted of Steve using 
his post-surgery walker, looking around his new 
apartment, may have looked really boring to 
most, but not to us! 

2/7 Special feeling seeing Donna’s big 
painted “Laurentian Shield Plowshares” saw, 
when helping her move down to Jefferson 
Street! 

2/16 Impending departure and truncating 
relationships feels emotionally stressful; I tell 
friend of mine that I feel as if I’ve been “throwing 
my heart around.” 

2/17 Ricky is really pumped about 
connecting with his biological family on 
facebook. They’re carnies. 

2/19 Pharrell's viral music video “HAPPY” 
has landed in our community life! Compiling 
responses to the Greysolon resident survey 
where Joel, Mike Hoemke, and others are 
helping organize a tenant’s union. 

2/20 Allen (along with my own mistakes) 
assists me in learning better boundaries. 

2/22 Rownel: “did you pick this 
music?” (blues-y noise.) We turned it off. 

2/24 Kate made me amazing ‘Catholic 
Worker Lotto’ cards for my last community 
meeting. Feel loved; also feel the vibrant dream 
and attendant hopes and fears of my community 
sabbatical approaching dissolution; every detail 
and memory. 

2/23 Chelsea has been drinking Pregnancy 
Tea because it's ‘yummy.’ Giving her 
Quickbooks tutorial after Muffin Sunday. 

2/25 My last goodbye is to Sue Sojourner. 
Left a jar of tasty New Mexico chiles at Dorothy 
Day House and yarn at Olive Branch. 

I like to think that no one touches the 
Catholic Worker phenomenon without becoming 
better at love (a reliable medicine), or at least 
getting exposure to our rough edges, and 
perhaps better instincts for the causes of 
contentment. The more you give and open up to 
connection, the more you might have your own 
sorrows and mis-steps held and transformed by 
the momentum of something much bigger than 
an individual. Thanks for trying and please keep 
going! It’s up to us. 
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include 289 companies with over 80,300 
worker-owners. Scholars such as Richard D. 
Wolff (a noted professor of economics in the 
U.S.), have hailed the Mondragon federation, 
including the good wages it provides for 
employees, the empowerment of ordinary 
workers in decision making, the solid wages 
workers provide themselves with, and the 
measure of equality for female workers, as a 
major success and has cited it as a working 
model of an alternative to the capitalist mode 
of production. The workers within the 
Mondragon federation have had literally NO 
layoffs since 1965 and they have some of 
the highest wages in Spain for the many 
industries in which the workers are involved. 
They also have some of the strongest 
ecological standards in the country, due 
directly to the fact that the workers do not 
want to decimate their own ecosphere which 
will directly affect their region’s health and 
well-being. Though Mondragon is not without 
fault, (they’ve hired workers in their 
international shops who are not worker- 
owners, for example), they still offer a big 
step in the right direction. According to the 
Center for Social Epidemiology, Mondragon 
operates "In contrast to most capitalist 
companies, whereby the measure of a 
successful business is almost always based 
on maximum profitability, the cooperative 
approach offers an alternative that supports 
democracy through an egalitarian system, 
while at the same time promoting job 
security for worker-owners, social justice, 
and community responsibility.” 

All that being said, it also must be noted 
that worker-ownership is not utopic and 
worker cooperatives still wrestle with the 
question of externalities forced upon other 
workers outside their own purview. While 
operating in a less than perfect world, it’s 
impossible to correct all negative 
externalities fixed on others outside of one’s 
own worker-owned cooperative, but it is 
certainly much more likely that worker- 
owners (who themselves would be at risk for 
exploitation in non worker controlled 
environments) will have a more 
compassionate stance toward external 
workers with whom their own enterprises 
interact, and they have historically been far 
more likely to try and minimize those 
negative external effects on other workers 
who reside outside of their operations. In 
truth, the more worker-owned cooperative 
enterprises there are, the more they can 
work together to change policies and alter 
consciousness such that all workers in all 
circumstances will benefit. This has proven 
to be true in the Basque region where even 
non-Mondragon workers often receive higher 


wages and better benefits than throughout other 
parts of Spain. The Mondragon federation has 
positively impacted even those outside of its 
own worker-owned membership ranks. And for 
all the faults that Mondragon has, there are 
other thriving examples of cooperative 
federations seeking to further minimize the 
problems of externalities, thus building more 
resilient, democratic worker-ownership 
networks. Prominent examples in North America 
include the Parecon collective of worker-owned 
enterprises based in Winnipeg, Manitoba, the 
MadWorC network in based in Madison 
Wisconsin, and the Network of Bay Area Worker 
Cooperatives based in California. 

Again, though worker-owned cooperatives 
are not by an means perfect, Dorothy Day and 
the movement she started have always seen 
worker-owned cooperatives as one of the 
strongest economic alternatives to capitalist 
modes of production, and by looking at the 
hundreds of worker-owned collectives and 
cooperatives throughout the world, we can see 
that these examples of participatory economics 
can and do offer a functional approach to 
establish far more egalitarian work, along with 
a more regenerative, increasingly democratic, 


and ecologically sound world. 

In summary, here’s a telling excerpt from 
Robert Ludlow’s essay regarding the 
Catholic Worker movement’s position on 
labor: “Since the aim of the capitalist 
employer is often to obtain labor as cheaply 
possible and labor must sell itself as dearly 
as possible (to buy things produced as 
cheaply as possible), there is an inevitable 
and persistent conflict which can only be 
overcome when the capitalist ceases to exist 
as a class. When there is but one class, the 
members performing different functions, 
there is no longer an employer/wage-earner 
relationship... Today we have a non- 
producing class which is maintained by the 
labor of others with the consequence that 
laborers are robbed of the wealth which they 
produce over and above what is needed to 
maintain a life. ..We believe in worker- 
ownership of the means of production and 
distribution... this is to be accomplished by 
de-centralized worker-owned cooperatives 
and the elimination of a distinct employer 
class.” 



We need volunteers to join us, 
various skill levels welcome! 

Wednesdays 3-6 
Saturdays 1-5 


Located in the back of Dorothy Day 
House at 1712 Jefferson Street 
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Something Called Personalism 

By Andrew Moe 


My name is Andrew. I am 37 ears old and 
suffer from Autism and mental illness. I have 
always wanted to help people, and in 1995 I 
took a trip to Mexico to do so. It turns out I 
didn’t have to go to Mexico to find poverty. 
Last year, my whole world came crashing 
down and I became homeless. Before this 
happened I had a lot of assumptions and 
prejudices about homelessness. I had no idea 
how many people sleep outside or in cars 
every night, and I thought that people 
experiencing homelessness asked for their 
troubles. On July 22 nd , 2013, it became 
apparent that my living situation was no longer 
safe for me or my son. I sent him to live with 
his mother and started my journey into an 
unknown realm. I was afraid out of my wits. I 
headed for a small town in Wisconsin, where 
two wonderful people took me in without a 
second thought. It was beautiful out there; I 
liked the solitude and rolling hills. I’m not sure 
how long I was there as I was still in shock and 
had forgotten my meds. My friend’s mom 
helped me get my head together as much as 
possible as well as getting me started on my 
SSI. I spent the rest of my time trying to make 
contacts for help. 

Soon, though, a friend came to bring me 
back to the Twin Ports. I had no idea what to 
do from that point. I stayed with a friend in 
Superior until I got a refill for my meds, and 
then moved into the Solid Rock shelter. This 
was an extremely different situation than I was 
used to. The manager was rude and I have a 
hard time with social understanding as it is. I 
had been taking the bus to Duluth to eat 
because I couldn’t handle the negativity which 
permeated the place. I was a wreck, feeling 
physically, mentally and spiritually destroyed. I 
didn’t ask for this and did not know what to do. 

Some friends of mine worked at a store in 
Duluth and allowed me refuge from the heat. 
One day while visiting the store, I became very 
hungry. I had been losing weight like crazy and 
decided to try to eat at the Union Gospel 
Mission. (I have Crohn’s disease so I have to 
be very careful what I eat). I was standing 
outside of the Mission waiting for it to open 
and had a complete breakdown. While I was 
crying my eyes out, a woman approached me 
and asked if I was okay. I told her “no” and 
shook my head. She said her name was 
Courtney and that she was a volunteer with 
the Street Outreach Team. They were handing 
out lunches and survival gear (this is where I 
met Chelsea from Loaves and Fishes, too). 



Home Again Woodcut By 
+Sister Mary Charles McGough, 

OSB St. Scholastica Monastery 

Courtney told me she worked for the Human 
Development Center Homeless Project and 
offered to help. It still wasn’t easy. I was 
staying in Superior and bused to Duluth for 
appointments every day. I had begun to 
experience massive panic attacks which 
completely debilitated me. I was picked up by 
an ambulance one night, which ended my stay 
at Solid Rock. I was given a taxi to CHUM. 

I stayed at CHUM for two and a half weeks. 
It was the longest two and a half weeks of my 
life, especially considering my anxiety and the 
medications I had to keep hidden. My life 
became my backpack. Many things that had 
been extraordinary for me quickly became 
normal. I would get up at 4:30, strap on my 
pack, and leave CHUM to escape the crowds. I 
stood in soup lines knowing I needed to eat 


whatever was put in front of me, even if it 
would make me sick. I would walk around 
or take the bus through Duluth and 
Superior all day, still making my 
appointments with my ARMHS worker and 
case manager. After a week of constant 
moving, I was almost ready to give up. I 
started having the illusion that I did not 
matter. One night I was running at full 
speed to catch a bus when my shoelace 
became untied and I tripped and landed on 
my face. I went back to the ER and was 
released with a broken nose covered in 
stitches. It was at this point things finally 
began to change. 

I went with my ARMHS worker to visit 
Loaves and Fishes. I was very nervous, not 
knowing what to expect. I was offered food 
and started talking to the people there. 
They invited me back to dinner, which was 
different than anything I was used to. I was 
in a state of disbelief as everyone greeted 
me with a genuine smile. These were the 
kind people that actually cared. Following 
dinner, Courtney set up a meeting with Joel 
to talk about moving in. We sat down and 
played a game of cribbage (he played nice, 
but still won). After the game he told me a 
bed was opening soon and asked if I could 
hold out one last night. I said YES! I moved 
in the following day. I was still nervous. I 
don’t think I stopped shaking for a couple of 
weeks and I still had my backpack with me 
wherever I went even in the house. Finally, 
I ventured upstairs to my room and let go of 
my pack, knowing my stuff was more than 
safe around my new housemates. I fell in 
love with the community and met many 
like-minded people from diverse 
backgrounds. 

I also learned about something called 
personalism - the idea that if you see 
people in need, you should take personal 
responsibility to help. Through Loaves and 
Fishes, I joined the Street Outreach Team 
which gave me an opportunity to help 
others. This is very important to me. If you 
were to ask my mother what I’ve always 
wanted to do, she would say that I wanted 
to help others, though at times I had trouble 
just helping myself. The Loaves and Fishes 
folks, along with the Street Outreach Team 
and the Human Development Center, have 
saved my life. I love them all for the care 
and support they’ve given me. 
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Who We Are 

Loaves and Fishes is a diverse group inspired 
by community organizing, the Catholic Worker 
Movement (‘catholic’ meaning universal), and 
alternative economics, building "a new world in 
the shell of the old." With our three houses in 
Duluth, we offer food and shelter to people 
experiencing homelessness; with the bike 
cave and our gardens, we promote free 
sharing of skills or resources; and in halls of 
power or on the streets, we organize for a just 
and peaceful world. Loaves & Fishes is 100% 
volunteer-run. Core Members and Live-In 
Volunteers as of this issue: Chelsea Froemke, 
Kelly Wallin Joel Kilgour, Allen Killian-Moore, 
Kate Bradley, Mike Hazel, and Donna Howard. 
Many others contribute as builders, 
organizers, cooks, and more. We are’t a 
charity and have no paid staff. We are a 
community striving together for radical change 
& we invite you to strive with us! 

Current Wish List 

Cash Donations: This is our biggest 
need. It pays the bills and also covers 
emergency needs that may arise. 

Food: Coffee; herbal tea; butter; salad 
dressing; raw sugar, cheese; almond milk, 
healthy cereal; nuts, olive oil, canned 
tomatoes (large cans); tofu, pasta, tuna. 

Bike Cave: NEW kid-sized bike helmets, 
volunteers, & tool donors always welcome. 

Household: Natural laundry detergent 
and dish soap; paper towels, vinegar, toilet 
paper, borax, and napkins. 

Personal: Razors; ibuprofen; tampons and 
pads; house slippers (men's sizes 8-13); 
men's underwear (medium and large). 

Street Outreach: Tarps; rain gear; gas 
cards, flashlights 

Special Requests: Small Safe (for Olive 
Branch to store meds and valuables); 60- 
gallon screw-top plastic barrels (for our 
composting needs). 

Volunteer Wish List: Roofers (Hannah 
House needs a new one!); land surveyor. 

Questions? Call #218-724-2054 
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Our Homeless 
Bill of Rights 

By Mike Hoemke 

The city of Duluth was presented recently 
with a unique opportunity to lead the nation in 
meaningful social change. A petition to 
establish a Homeless Bill of Rights and a 
Duluth Commission to End Hunger, 
Homelessness and Poverty, were accepted 
and endorsed by a unanimous vote of the city 
council. The vote took place in January with 
council agreement to allow a collaborative 
committee to oversee the writing of the final 
draft through the Human Rights Commission. 
In order to fully understand the significance of 
this initiative, it’s important to know the 
reasons why it is necessary to establish such 
an ordinance. 

The huge number of people experiencing 
homelessness across the country is a 
modern phenomenon. In the city of Duluth, 
homelessness is at an all-time high with an 
alarming 46% of those without a permanent 
residence being children and teens. The lack 
of affordable housing makes it nearly 
impossible for people in poverty to sustain 
permanent residence for any extended period 
of time. To receive a section 8 voucher or to 
get public housing, people regularly have to 
wait 1 -2 years for placement. 

There are many other factors which 
contribute poverty, homelessness, and poor 
nutrition. These include an obscenely low 
statewide minimum wage, fewer available 
jobs, a lack of price controls on vital staple 
goods, and an massively unequal opportunity 
for access to good education along with a 
deficit in options for employment 
advancement. These kinds of social 
inequities are apparent to many people, yet 
the popular view of the extreme “hard right” 


and of many middle class residents of 
Duluth, is too often predicated on age-old 
stereotypes such as “Poor people are lazy, 
they have no ambition,” or “People are 
homeless only because they’re drug addicts 
and drunks, “ or “People in poverty are 
moral degenerates, dregs on society, takers 
of the public dole,” and on and on the 
stereotype train goes. 

Let’s take a moment to consider the 
issues at hand. Some homeless residents 
suffer from substance abuse. Many are 
mentally ill. Almost all have very limited 
income or none at all. Criminal behavior 
happens. A few simply refuse to be 
encumbered by accepted social norms. 
These problems occur across the wide 
spectrum of society. Criminals come in all 
shapes, sizes, and colors. Addiction and 
mental health issues are not limited to those 
in poverty and a majority of working 
Americans are only a paycheck away from 
poverty themselves. 

The stigma of being homeless is the 
most anguishing part of the equation. From 
personal experience, I know how it feels to 
lose everything and have nothing. It eats 
away at the soul, destroying one’s 
confidence, resulting in depression as well 
as physical pain. It wears on the body and 
psyche alike. At Loaves and Fishes, there’s 
a strong commitment to helping the poorest 
among us find their way to a regenerative 
life. All human beings have inherent dignity, 
regardless of their status in society. 
Homelessness is indeed NOT a crime. It’s a 
social cancer on our collective body, and it is 
also curable. The Homeless Bill of Rights is 
of course not a panacea, but it is a rung up 
the ladder of justice and equality for all. 
We’ve been striving every day to give those 
experiencing poverty a voice in the matters 
that directly affect them. May we all support 
such measures in the cities, states, and 
nations in which we live and dwell. 



Sleeping On The Street in Duluth 






From Street to 
Shelter to. . .? 

By Angela Flint 

Sitting on a dorm style bed a 37 year old woman 
pounds the end of a battered bat into the palm of her 
left hand, over and over. I stay seated on my bed as I 
read. “You know, I watch you when you sleep,” she 
says. I detect her gazing at me. She keeps pound- 
ing the bat into the palm of her hand. “I killed my 
boyfriend with this bat,” she says as she stands up and 
inches her feet towards me. I have slept in this shelter 
for homeless women now for two weeks and she has 
never hurt me. “Thats a nice bat,” I say, adding, “did 
you have it custom made?” Stroking the bat gently she 
says, “As a matter of fact this was a gift. Its a beauty.” 
“Do you play?” I ask. “Nah, I’m not good enough to 
play really,” she says. “I bet you are and you just need 
the opportunity to play,” I add. She walks back to her 
bed and places the bat under her pillow, goes through 
her purse, puts on her coat and leaves the room. The 
Zen of Surviving. 

This occurred in Los Angeles at the Sunshine Mis- 
sion, hosted by the University of Southern California 
(USC) in March, 2004. Before I ended up at that shel- 
ter in March I was living in my van (that broke down 
completely) while I was working at Anthropology in 
Santa Monica on the Promenade; earning $ 10/hour as 
a part time seasonal customer service associate. I was 
let go at the end of that January since I was only hired 
as holiday help. Since then I have been employed with 
mostly office temp or seasonal work. One month I 
have an income, the next I don’t due to lack of work. 

Continued on Page 3 


Nonviolent Communication 

by Donna Howard 

In any community, there are times when commu- 
nication goes awry, feelings are hurt, and conflicts fes- 
ter. There have certainly been such painful times in 
the history of Loaves and Fishes. At present we are 
a community in which working, living and playing 
together is easy and we are practicing nonviolent com- 
munication (NVC) in the hope of keeping it that way. 

We are very fortunate to have volunteer trainer/ 
coach Ann Harrington, who spends time with us 
monthly to help us grow in our ability to express even 
our most difficult feelings and needs in a way that is 
easier for the other person to hear. 


by Ann Harrington 

On September 7, 2013, The Loaves and Fishes 
Community invited me to present an introductory 
training session at McCabe Renewal Center. We called 
it: Communicating With Intention & Compassion: 
Speaking & Listening From the Heart. My name is 
Ann Harrington and I was (and am currently) privi- 
leged to contribute to the community in this way. Here 
are some of the questions we asked participants then 
and continue to ask now as we “practice in communi- 
ty” how to Speak & Listen From the Heart. . . in any 
relationship. 

Are you someone who would like to: 

• Be “real” and authentically honest? 

• Lead in relationships by authentic, compassionate 

example? 

• Recognize your peace at any price’ habits in rela- 
tionships? 

• Learn new skills of Self Compassion, being gentle 

with yourself? 

• Constructively express anger without feeling guilty? 


We humans are often afraid of intimacy. When 
people think of living in community, one fear that 
prevents them is that there will be people they can’t 
work with or get along with or a mine field of dis- 
agreement. But in community, disagreement and di- 
versity must be seen as opportunities. Imagine if we 
couldn’t disagree! Imagine if every disagreement pro- 
duced deep wounds in one person or another! Our 
goal is not only to live and work together, but to love 
and celebrate each other. The solution is not to avoid 
intimacy but to learn a compassionate language we 
can use to express our needs and wants and to listen 
to one another and to our guests with empathy, sup- 
porting them in telling their truths. 


• Constructively listen to their anger without feeling 
guilty or defensive? 

• Change patterns of thinking that lead to gossip, 
blame and depression? 

• Experience the power of “empathy in action”? 

• Authentically speak your mind without triggering 
defensiveness? 

• Build relationships based on mutual compassion, 
understanding and respect? 

• Remain calm, centered and compassionate in con- 
flict situations? 

We’ve all experienced breakdowns in communica- 
tion and the escalating stress of difficult conflicts that 
can drain our energy, damage relationships and some- 
times even our physical health. Conflict is a normal fact 
of life. . . and we do know that difficult conversations 
can lead to crisis or harmony. Even the Chinese word 
for crisis combines two symbols: danger and opportu- 
nity. However, until 2005, challenging conversations 

Continued on Page 2 


Compassionate Communication 


$2,500... this is what we need to raise pronto to pay our 
property taxes. 

We operate on a shoestring budget, and our biggest expenses are taxes and utilities. We have been 
serving a larger than usual number of people off the street for showers and laundry, which has greatly 
increased our gas and water bill at Dorothy Day House. Now, with our coffers running low it is property 
tax season. 

Loaves and Fishes receives no government money. No-one is paid for their work here — in fact our 
full-time volunteers tithe their outside income back to the community. We depend almost entirely on 
small gifts from many people to pay the bills. 

Any contributions are greatly appreciated. Checks are preferred to “Loaves and Fishes” at 
1614 Jefferson Street, Duluth, MN 55812. You can also donate online at www.gofundme.com/39c4wk 



Ann Harrington , Continued from Page 1 

in my life were something to be avoided and felt much 
more like danger! I grew up in a Christian home and 
enjoyed many years of Bible study. My favorite verses 
were these: 

“Rathery speaking the truth in love 9 we are to 
grow up in every way into him who is the heady into 
Christ. ” (Ephesians 4: 1 5) 

“Do not conform to the pattern of this worldy but 
be tranformed by the renewing of your mind. Then 
you will be able to test and approve what God's will is - 
-his goody pleasing and perfect will ” (Romans 12:2) 

My ongoing questions were: HOW do I speak the 
truth in love when under pressure? How can I be both 
authentic and respectful? And HOW do I not con- 
form to the pattern of this world and be transformed 
through the renewing of my mind? What was involved 
in such “mind renewal” in a person with long standing 
conflict-avoidance habits? And HOW could I/we learn 
to use conflict to connect us into mutually respectful 
solutions instead of allowing “it to use us”. . . leaving us 
disconnected in negativity and mistrust? 

How about you? Imagine yourself in a tense meet- 
ing or conversation. What is your usual pattern? Are 
you ready to add fuel to the fire, would you prefer to 
crawl under your chair, or do you have the skills to fa- 
cilitate an authentic, productive conversation? How do 
we develop skills so that we can embrace challenging 
conversations rather than avoid them? First, we need an 
effective process that leads to understanding and pro- 
ductivity. While smoothing things over may look quick 
and easy, in the long run, compassionate honesty and 
directness help most to build trust and solve problems. 

In 2005, I was introduced to just such an effective 
process’ that has changed my life in the way I view and 
deal with conflict. Now I know I can talk to anyone 
about anything.... which is a new freedom for me. 
This process is known as Nonviolent Compassionate 
Communication or NVC. According to Marshall B. 
Rosenberg, author and NVC process founder, Nonvi- 
olent Compassionate Communication is a way of giv- 
ing and receiving love, understanding and trust using 
a specific set of language skills. At first I didn’t think 
Rosenberg’s work (or his book) would be relevant to 
me since I did not consider myself a “violent” commu- 
nicator. However, it did not take me long to realize that 
despite my easy-going, trying to be “kind” ways, I had 
much to learn about communication. 

Dr. Rosenberg identifies “learned communication” 
that disconnects us from each other as the very root of 
violence. He then offers a simple yet powerful 4 step 
model, used in 3 ways that helps us to exchange infor- 
mation in a way that helps resolve differences peacefully. 

1) Observations: past or current event, described with- 
out judgment, criticism or interpretation 

2) Feelings: physical sensations, emotional reaction that 
is a pointer to underlying need 

3) Needs/ Values: basic physical, psychological and spiri- 
tual desires of all human beings 

4) Requests: the strategy or solution predicted! proposed 
to meet the need 

When choosing to practice NVC, we use the above 
4 components, flowing between these 3 basic modes of 
communication : 



lllusration by Drew Anderson 

a. Self Empathy: Compassionately connecting to our 
own feelings and needs 

b. Giving Empathy: Compassionately listening to 
others for their feelings and needs 

c. Self Expression: Authentically, compassionately 
speaking our own truth 

One catch: The model is simple, as you can see. . . 
but while it IS simple, it can be challenging to apply 
when we’re upset. And it is hard to unlearn this be- 
havior. However, practicing the NVC model tends to 
deepen our awareness and it becomes very clear how 
destructive our habitual knee-jerk reactions are to both 
ourselves and others. Just imagine what this kind of 
consciousness would do, can do, will do and IS doing 
in the world! (Marshall Rosenberg died February 7th) 
but the NVC community lives on in the U.S. and in 
over 65 countries around the globe. 

We are learning and practicing NVC at the Loaves 
and Fishes Community in Duluth. 

Here are 12 things to keep in mind when practic- 
ing NVC in our daily lives: 

1. NVC is both a consciousness and a process of 
communicating. It’s not so much the words we use 
but how we choose to be with ourselves and others. 
Our intention is to speak and listen from the heart, to 
connect vs correct others. 

2. When you hear yourself judging, evaluating, 
analyzing or labeling yourself or others, try to stop 
and turn it into a pure Observation of what you ac- 
tually see or hear. Then ask yourself: “What am I feel- 
ing and needing at this moment?” 

3. When you hear yourself say “I should, I must 
or I have to,” try to change it to: “ I choose to,” “ I 
want to,” “ I would like to,” and then connect with your 
needs and values. (Example: I want to wash the dishes 
because I value a clean kitchen and order; I choose to 
go to work because I value the contributions I make 
there, as well as the financial security it offers me. 

4. Be concrete and specific; Use positive language, 
asking for what you DO want vs what you DON’T 
want. If you make requests of others or yourself, it will 
be easier to hear a request rather than a demand. 


5. If you hear a “no” from someone, connect with 
the “yes” behind the “no” by continuing to connect 
with your own needs and their needs before going to 
an action to meet the needs. 

6. Remember, seek first to understand and then 
to be understood. If you first “give empathy” to the 
other person, it is more likely they will then be able to 
hear your feelings and needs. 

7. Know that understanding others and giving 
them empathy does NOT mean you agree with 
their thinking or strategies for getting needs met. 
Some people are unwilling to give empathy because 
they don’t agree with someone. Once the other person 
has felt understood is a good time to share your au- 
thentic feelings and needs. 

8. No matter what someone says or how they say 
it, it is NOT a statement about you (so no need for 
you to take it personally). It is about their feelings and 
their needs. . . their world of experience. 

9. All actions are attempts to meet needs. Every 
action is motivated by a desire to meet a need or several 
needs. At each moment people are doing the best they 
can to meet their needs. 

10. Human needs are universal. We all have the 
same needs. We often have different strategies for 
meeting our needs; it is at the level of strategies, not 
needs, that conflicts occur. By focusing on NEEDS we 
can prevent, reduce and resolve conflicts. 

11. Everyone’s needs matter equally. Neither my 
needs nor someone else’s needs matter more. We aim 
to understand and meet all people’s needs. 

12. 1 will not get my needs met at your expense. 
I will learn to be aware of my own feelings and needs 
and take 100% responsibility for owning them so I 
don’t end up blaming you for causing them. My feel- 
ings come from my own (met or unmet) needs. 

The intention of NVC is to develop a quality of 
connection that allows us to understand and value 
each other’s needs, and then together explore how to 
meet both of our needs. We hold this intention to 
connect. . . heart to heart. . . even when we are angry 
or “don’t feel like connecting” — by remembering that 
connection is the value we are choosing to live from in 
this moment. On the other hand, if we are invested in 
only in getting certain results, and have no intention 
to connect human to human (heart to heart) then no 
matter how strictly our speech adheres to the NVC 
model, we are not expressing NVC consciousness. 

The piano maker Theodore Steinway said, “In one 
of our concert grand pianos, 243 taut strings exert a 
pull of 40,000 pounds on an iron frame. It is proof 
that out of great tension may come great harmony.” I 
like sharing this fact because it reminds us that practic- 
ing a skill like Nonviolent Compassionate Authentic 
communication can turn tension into creativity and 
harmony. 

I have been blessed with the answers to all my HOW 
questions mentioned earlier in this article! If you are 
interested in learning more about NVC, you might 
enjoy reading Marshall Rosenberg’s book or speaking 
with one of the members of the Duluth Loaves and 
Fishes Community! (Text: Nonviolent Communica- 
tion: The Language of Life ; Website: cnvc.org ) . 
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Angela Flint, Continued from Page 1 
Sometimes the work gigs are for at least three consec- 
utive months. The on-again, off-again work usually 
disqualifies me from receiving any benefits. So, when 
I haven’t been working I have used my credit card to 
live on. (Shelters in Los Angeles are very limited and 
allow only up to a three month stay; as with most in 
Minnesota if you can get in one). 

When I became too physically exhausted from liv- 
ing on the street I used my credit card to stay in a hotel; 
that’s at least $200.00/night in L.A. (at Days Inn or 
Motel 6 for examples). By the time I get more temp or 
seasonal work I use that income to pay my credit card 
debt. I even got a loan to pay my credit card debt and 
still have debt on the credit card for hotel, food, trans- 
portation and gym membership. . . yes, gym member- 
ship because I need a place to clean up for work. So 
$ 10/hour (what I was mostly earning in L.A. last year 
for full time office temp work) doesn’t pay for rent 
there or even a room to rent if you can find one; which 
are typically $800/month plus deposit. Monthly rent 
for an old efficiency unit starts around $l,800/month. 
Of course there are past bills to keep up with while 
paying rent. 

Fast forward to March 20, 2015 in Duluth, At 53 
years old with a Bachelor of Arts from the University 
of Minnesota-Duluth (UMD) in 1984, I’m working 
full time hours as an office temp in Duluth; earning 
a little more than minimum wage (at least $ 10/hour). 
The fact that I am working disqualifies me from be- 
ing subsidized by HRA. I’m blessed with staying at 
the Olive Branch since September. I have my own 
room where I can lock the door when I go to sleep. 
I have had the luxury of a temp job for the past four 
consecutive months and a part time seasonal job that 
ended in March. So, I have saved money for rent and 
deposit. My dilemma (one I share with many in the 
part-time, temp economy) is that I don’t want to sign 
a year lease because experience has shown me I won’t 
have enough money for 12 consecutive months. I have 
sought an opportunity in Duluth where you can rent 
by the month for an old but decent hotel room ($6 00/ 
month); however, it’s six miles from the last bus stop 
and the landlord doesn’t like the idea of me riding a 
bike even if I use the bus to the last stop. I’ve called on 
apartment listings for efficiencies and studios that are 
affordable (between $500 and $600) per month only 
to find they aren’t on a bus line or are taken. 

So this is my brief homeless report. And I must tell 
you how GRATEFUL I am to the Olive Branch vol- 
unteers and its community members for allowing me 
to stay there over these past six months. That’s a whole 
other story of complete gratitude! Cheers! 


The Road Ahead 


by Will Hunter 

“You chart the road ahead of me, and tell me where 
to stop and rest. ” (Psalm 139:3a) 

Loaves and Fishes may not be thought of primarily 
as a place of rest. After all, there is always something 
that needs to be done: a meal that needs cooked, a 
phone that needs answered, a guest who needs water; a 
toilet that needs plunged. There is a funeral that needs 
planned, a stove that needs replaced, a ceili that needs 
danced, a sidewalk that needs shoveled, dishes that 
need washed, a toilet that needs plunged (again), a sys- 
tem that needs turned upside down . . . Yet everything 
that needs to be done is ultimately for the sake of rest: 
rest from hunger, rest from cold, rest from isolation. 
What is a house of hospitality in the Catholic Worker 
tradition if not a place that offers rest to those weary of 
the social ills of the age (guests and volunteers alike)? 

So when I left a Benedictine monastery in New Mex- 
ico and could not see the road ahead of me, I followed 
my instinct to seek out a Catholic Worker house. It 
was something besides instinct, however, that brought 
this southern boy all the way from Atlanta, Georgia, 
to Duluth, Minnesota. And it is something else that is 
leading me on to my next stop on the road. 

A monk outside of his monastery is like a fish out 
of water, and even though I’m not officially a monk, I 
know something of the sensation. That is not to say that 
I’m gasping for oxygen at Loaves and Fishes. On the 
contrary, the Catholic Worker is a fairly natural place 
for a runaway Benedictine monk. Dorothy Day her- 
self was a Benedictine oblate, and she and Peter Maurin 
often wrote about the inspiration that Benedictine mo- 
nasticism was for the early Catholic Worker movement. 
But I’m still a runaway monk, and I need to get back 
in a monastery. As I’m writing this, I have applied to 
St. John’s Abbey in Collegeville, Minnesota, but I have 
not yet gone for interviews. By the time this is in your 
hands, I may have already moved in at St. John’s. Or 



Will enjoys a taste of northern cooking at our 2014 Christmas 
party. Photo: Chelsea Froemke 


maybe it will turn out that I’m not a runaway monk, 
but a reluctant Catholic Worker attempting to flee his 
prophetic mission like Jonah, patron saint of those who 
don’t know how to be satisfied with a good thing and 
have to put in their place by strange whales. 

Either way, I’m grateful for the time I have spent at 
Loaves and Fishes. Although I may (or may not) have 
some idea about my next steps, I don’t know much of 
anything about the road ahead of me. But I do know 
that cooking meals, answering phones, and plunging 
toilets has been a kind of rest for me, and I hope that 
it has provided rest for those fellow travelers I have met 
during my stop in Duluth. 


“My Lord God, I have no idea where I am going. I do not see the road ahead of me. I cannot know for 
certain where it will end. Nor do I really know myself, and the fact that I think that I am following your 
will does not mean that I am actually doing so. But I believe that the desire to please you does in fact please 
you. And I hope I have that desire in all that I am doing. I hope that I will never do anything apart from 
that desire. And I know that if I do this you will lead me by the right road, though I may know nothing 
about it. Therefore will I trust you always, though I seem to be lost and in the shadow of death. I will not 
fear, for you are ever with me, and you will never leave me to face my perils alone.” -Thomas Merton 
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Housing For All Community Summit 

May 27, 2015, 10:30 AM - 3:30 PM 

First United Methodist Church (“The Coppertop”), 230 E Skyline Parkway, Duluth 

is in coming together as a community to put an end to homelessness in St. Louis County. 

o visit: Facebook.com/SLC10YearPlan 

The summit focuses on two overall goals: 

To come up with concrete solutions to 
prevent and decrease homelessness 
and to create a community report back 

to share with decision makers and the 

community at large. 



www.facebook.com/duluthcatholicworker 
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The old make way for the young 

by Joel Kilgour 

As a child, I loved trips to Woolworth’s with my 
mother and great-grandmother. They shopped while I 
coveted the soft pretzels. Little did I know that these 
were the last of downtowns good old days. As years 
passed, business after business closed its doors, leav- 
ing sad relics of storefronts. Duluth continued its ca- 
reen into economic depression, of which our shuttered 
downtown was a visceral symbol. 

Fast forward to 2015. Downtown is home to art gal- 
leries, microbreweries and indie movie theaters. Again it 
is a symbol, this time of a city on the rebound. But is it? 
While Duluth is thriving in many ways, not all of us share 
the benefits. Twenty-four percent of us live in poverty, 
including half of Black and Native Duluthians. Rental 
housing is the least affordable in the state, while wages are 
among the lowest. In other words, Duluth is going as the 


rest of our nation: into growing economic disparity. 

I have watched with sadness as a city that once stood 
solidly for the common good came to embrace trick- 
le-down economics. This is reflected in the housing 
market, where the official City position has been to 
fund “market rate” housing with the stated belief that 
it will open low-end rentals to the working poor. (Nev- 
ermind that a recent study by the Minnesota Housing 
Partnership suggests this approach actually increases 
homelessness. Or that market rate housing, by defini- 
tion, should fund itself). 

You can also see this theory in action in the changing 
face of downtown. Sure, it looks nicer. . . but at what 
cost? The creation of an entertainment district to satisfy 
the needs of young professionals — businesses that often 
pay lower than living wages to many of the servers and 
artists -- has ongoing, unintended consequences, rang- 
ing from the loss of affordable food stores to the forced 
displacement of every homeless camp downtown. 


Is gentrification bad? Not necessarily. Neighbor- 
hoods and cities change. But the change should not 
leave a trail of victims. Change from the top is always 
ignorant of the needs of the rest of us, unless policy 
makers make a point to include poor voices -- or we 
insist on it. 

In the middle of Duluth’s change sit two towering 
buildings, side-by-side. They are owned by the same 
company, one that is at the tip of the gentrification spear 
and has benefitted from tax breaks and housing subsi- 
dies. The windows of the Sheraton hotel and condos 
are always gleaming. The windows in the HUD-sub- 
sidized Greysolon Plaza have in some cases not been 
washed for years. There could be no more stark image 
of who matters in the new Duluth. Here is one voice 
from a friend at the Greysolon, where gentrification 
looks more like a threat than an opportunity, but where 
people have also organized to find their collective voice. 


Gentrification of East Superior Street 

by Gary Fuerstenberg 


Gentrification is defined in the dictionary as: the pro- 
cess of renewal and rebuilding accompanying the in- 
flux of middle-class or affluent people into deteriorat- 
ing areas that often displaces poorer residents. 

East Superior Street was once the seedier side of 
town, with such attractions as the Red Lion and Kozy 
bars and Carlsons eclectic bookstore, but also home to 
many good businesses and low-income people. As time 


went on subtle changes began to happen in the neigh- 
borhood. The bars closed down, leaving empty store- 
fronts and empty lots. The Electric Fetus underwent a 
face-lift from a quaint 60s look to a modern hip look- 
ing storefront, while across the street the tech center was 
built and became home to an upscale pizza restaurant. 
The Sheraton Inn was built, replacing a vacant lot. Te- 
atro Zuccone and Zinema2 opened kitty-corner, cater- 
ing to a more upscale crowd with indie movies and an 
expensive cafe. Old standbys like Coney Island under- 
went facelifts. Yes, slowly but surely East Superior Street 
was becoming a mecca for young professionals. 

I am disabled and on a fixed income. I live at the 
Greysolon Plaza, an apartment complex for people 
with disabilities and over age 62. Greysolon has 150 


units of subsidized housing, and until recently offered 
24/7 care. For residents, each month can be a struggle 
to survive. Like many of my fellow tenants I do not 
have the luxury of enjoying all the new businesses that 
are making up the renewed Superior Street. Disposable 
income is hard to come by. The long reach of gentrifi- 
cation has touched us personally. 

If you look up the Greysolons owners name, you will 


discover that the first two things that show up is that he 
has a degree in biochemistry and he makes his money 
by turning low income housing into condominiums. 
Soon after his company took over management of the 
Greysolon, many changes happened that affected our 
quality of life. We used to have wooden benches outside 
where tenants would sit in the spring, summer and fall 
and catch up on all the goings on with neighbors and 
grand-kids. One day in May the benches were gone, no 
explanation. After numerous repeated requests to bring 
back the benches the real reason for their disappearance 
came to light. It seems the owner or management felt 
the benches attracted riff-raff and our large group of 
tenants did not fit in with the upscale image that they 
wanted portrayed in front of the building. 


Other changes were in the works. The Chinese 
restaurant was taken out and a classy martini bar went 
in. The deli closed. Shopping carts that were stored 
on the main floor were moved to not be unsightly for 
weddings and receptions. The carts were taken to the 
mezzanine level and stored behind a heavy door, which 
many of our residents had a problem opening. We felt 
our concerns of how these changes were affecting us as 
elderly and disabled residents were not being heard or 
taken into consideration. So we organized and formed 
the Resident Council to address our concerns as an or- 
ganized grassroots unit. We had a lot of help from the 
outside to form our union, concerned individuals and 
organizations who were involved with social justice. 

We are now a year old as a council and we have had 
many successes. We managed to get our shopping carts 
and additional new shopping carts moved back to the 
main floor. The owner, after our request, got us new 
washers and dryers. But in keeping in the spirit of gen- 
trification the new appliances don’t take quarters, they 
take smart cards which we load with cash from debit 
cards. This has caused some concern in that our elderly 
residents most do not have debit cards and are not tech 
savy enough to use the debit/smart card loading unit 
by the managers office. We found a solution to that 
problem and all is well. 

The owner also upgraded our community room we 
now have a library room, a game room, an exercise 
room, a TV area with basic cable and soon two com- 
puters with internet access. All of which would go well 
with a younger crowd of condominium residents (after 
the Greysolons contract with HUD for low-income 
housing expires) . 

Change is inevitable, a city must change and grow, 
the gentrification of Superior St is still evolving. The 
skywalk extension between the Greysolon and Essentia 
First Street Clinic is complete and with the addition of 
an elevator in Greysolon will be handicap accessible. 
Fond du Luth casino has announced a planned multi 
million dollar facelift of the casino and the reclamation 
of the Norshor theater is moving along. 

And so the old and poor must give way to the young 
and affluent. That’s progress in the U S of A and gentri- 
fication is the engine that drives change. 
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Finding My Voice 

by Floyd Wear 



Floyd (third from right, back row) and the Duluth delegation to Homeless Day on the Hill. Photo: Daniel Badhwa 


Well, I guess I should start by saying my name is 
Floyd. I was asked to write an article about myself. I 
am going to take you on an abbreviated journey of 
my life, from young football champion to full-blown 
drug addict to prison and then to prison again, then to 
homelessness, then to rent-paying, working taxpayer. 

I started smoking reefer at age twelve. After that I 
was trying anything I could get my hands on. I wanted 
to try it all and I did. This was my life: me at home, 
me at school, me getting high, oh yeah, and playing 
football which I was good at. My team was great my 
senior year, 15-0 undefeated state champions. I never 
played games high, well once. Big mistake. 

My drug use ran rampant. My violence became 
more frequent. I sold drugs so I could afford my habit. 
Yeah if I had a few big scores I was able to buy some- 
thing nice. As I said my violence was a problem. It got 
out of control. I done things I never thought I would 
do. I hurt my friends, family and whoever was in my 
way. This violent, drug using behavior landed me in 
the big house for 60 months the first time. 

In prison, I learned a lot about myself and a lot 
about human behavior. I learned how to play cards 
and how to make chips, pizza, burritos, stir fry and 
many other prison entrees out of noodles using a mi- 
crowave. Seen violent acts. Participated in violent acts. 

I got out to a halfway house and did good for a 
couple years. Then back in I go. 

Getting out this time was more challenging. I was 
going to sleep outside since it was the summer. Well, 
that was against the rules. Parole made a stink about it. 
And I said if I had to stay at the CHUM (the shelter 
downtown) I would. Within an hour I seen some old 
prison beef so I left. I didn’t feel like going back. 

I slept on the steps of the parole building so that 
they knew where I was. That morning they told me I 
had until 2 o’clock to find somewhere to live or I go 
back. 

I went and talked to Emily at the Community Of- 
fender Reentry Program (CORP). She told me about 
Loaves and Fishes and we went to parole to ask for a 
4 hour extension which they granted. I went and had 
dinner and talked to Joel. He let me stay. Pretty soon 
I got a restaurant job that I still have. I started look- 
ing for housing but it took 6 months. This was due to 
my felony background, landlords seem to not want to 
rent to people who have made mistakes. Also my cred- 
it suffered due to my incarceration I could not make 
payments while I was not making any money. During 
this time I got involved in the homeless community. 
Getting to know people and hearing all the stories 
of hardships helped me put my life in perspective. It 
made me want to do something to help. 

I helped in various ways, cooking at the Dorothy 
Day House and Project Homeless Connect. I also met 
Courtney at Loaves and Fishes. She works at CHUM 
and volunteers her time to help in countless ways. 


Emily, Joel and Courtney have helped me focus 
my energy on positive changes in my life. Thank you 
guys! I was invited to go to a rally at the capitol for the 
Second Chance Coalition, which is a group of peo- 
ple fighting for felons to get a second chance at life, 
including the right to vote after they complete their 
sentence. Currently we have to wait until we get off of 
parole. But if parole is about fully integrating people 
back into society, how can a person do that without 
fulfilling his duty to vote or choose how his tax money 
is spent? 

Halfway to St Paul, Emily and Courtney asked me 
if I would like to talk to a couple of the senators. Of 
course I would and so I did. This really excited me 
because being a felon my voice isn’t heard by the gov- 
ernment. My opinion ceased to matter. So here is my 
chance to be heard. I actually got to say a little of what 
was on my mind and on the mind of many others like 
myself. Being labeled a felon is a scarlett letter in effect 
making you a second class citizen — no rights, no say 
in public matters, and open to ridicule from those who 
think they are better than a lowly of felon. But we all 
make mistakes and I am a person, too, and so I made it 
a point to be heard. I was heard, I can say that for sure. 
Some liked what I had to say, some didn’t. But I got to 
say it. It felt great like I was actually helping others like 
me. 

I have since gone back to the Capitol twice. I will con- 
tinue to go as long as they will let me. I have met some 
really good people. 

Through this journey I’ve been blessed to have been 
able to go through all that I have. 

I really don’t know if I make a difference in the grand 


scheme of things, but I do know when I’m around peo- 
ple they smile. And that makes me feel great. I know I 
will have many ups and downs in life. I will continue 
to ride the roller coaster of life, feeling fear laughing, 
getting thrills and helping others buckle their belts so 
none of us fall off. 

THE PROBLEM 

from restorethevotemn.org 

Minnesotans lose the right to vote until they have 
been released from supervision... of the 63,000 
Minnesotans who were unable to vote due to a past 
criminal conviction, only about 16,000 were behind 
bars in prison or jail. In other words, 75% of those 
who have been denied the right to vote under Min- 
nesota law are living in the community, working to 
earn a wage and support their families, and paying 
taxes. The number of people disenfranchised has 
greatly increased in recent years because felony 
convictions and sentence lengths, especially for 
drug offenses, have exploded. Since 1974, the per- 
centage of voting age Minnesotans disenfranchised 
as a result of a criminal conviction has increased 
over 400%. 

This has long-lasting repercussions for the com- 
munity: research has shown that children are more 
likely to vote as adults if they are raised by parents 
who engage in the voting process. By disenfranchis- 
ing people who are not behind bars, we lose not only 
the voice of those directly impacted by disenfran- 
chisement; we also discourage participation by fu- 
ture generations. 
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Leaves from the Olive Branch 


by Drew Anderson 

The kids at Olive Branch sometimes play a drawing 
game called Exquisite Corpse. The goal is for you and 
your friends to draw a figure together without seeing 
each others work. One person draws the head while 
another the body, and the other the legs. Its completely 
unpredictable if you do it right. Drawing styles usually 
clash but they must always connect revealing a Fran- 
kenstein figure that’s sometimes funny, strange, or just 
compelling. This isn’t an adequate metaphor for daily 
living at Olive Branch but it touches on something vi- 
tal here: This place, as a refuge for people without shel- 
ter, as a calm and safe environment for children, as a 
house of hospitality without state funding or paid staff, 
requires the committed work of many hands, guests, 
neighbors, and volunteers alike. It too, is unpredict- 
able. 

The house must be able to harbor a lot of pain, anx- 
iety, and frustration. The barriers to housing guests face 
cannot be simply categorized into poverty, or mental ill- 
ness, or discrimination, or addiction, or abuse, or debt. . . 
There is no one-size-fits-all program for a way out of 
here. This stress can be heightened by living in a shared 
space with people of different origins and privileges, or 
by the power dynamics that can emerge between “guest” 
and “volunteer” if were not honest with each other. At 
best, we can learn how to navigate an inadequate human 
services system and try to make our shared home a de- 
pendable place of love and respect. 

The house itself must be able to withstand the con- 
stant wear of being lived in, a lot. Recently, the ceiling 
of the playroom began to rain because of the leaky claw- 


foot bathtub upstairs. Our missing storm door finally 
got replaced. By mid-afternoon there’s likely a trail of 
dirt, food scraps and craft paper trimmings across the 
dining room floor. By dinner our entryway will clog 
with shoes. There’s always dish piles. Laundry piles. 
Trash. Recycling. Compost. . . 

There is also encouragement in the community. 
With the opening of the Steve O’Neil apartments this 
year, two families living at Olive Branch were able to 
move on and into stable housing. This made room for 
a single woman, and mother and child who have since 
found housing. There are our community dinners ev- 
ery night that can bring the whole house together along 
with neighborhood children and visitors. Conversation 
at the table will likely begin with a game called Happsies 
and Sadsies where you tell something about your day 
that made you happy and something that made you sad, 
then pick the next person. 

It requires many hands to do this work and we would 
like to give our friends of the community a special men- 
tion: Kurt, Kate, Jason, Anne, Liese, Blake, Ali, Nan- 
cy, Paula, Rebecca, Rachael, Melissa, and Mike. Kate 
Mensing, Will Hunter and Terri Mitchell have been 
here as volunteers and have moved on. Thank you all. 
We also thank the community at large for paying atten- 
tion to the work of Olive Branch of Loaves and Fishes. 
Donations are important, more still is the person’s con- 
sideration of our work and the decision to support it. It 
reminds us that however our home may look to eyes on 
the inside, we are still visible to the outside world. May 
that curiosity grow while our effort continues. 



The Exquisite Corpse Drawing Game 

Note: the game works best with 3 or more people. 

• Each person take a piece of paper and folds it in 
thirds. 

• Tuck away the bottom two thirds leaving only the 
top panel. 

• On this panel draw a head of a figure however 
you like (be sure your friends can’t see) 

• When finished, extend the lines of the neck 
across the fold and onto the next panel. 

• Tuck away the top panel so that it can’t be seen 
and exchange papers. 

• Using the connecting lines as your starting point, 
draw a torso. 

• Repeat steps 4-5, then use the new 
connecting lines to draw legs. 

• When finished, open the paper to reveal the 
exquisite corpse. 


Olive 'Branch Kiddos 

by Chelsea Froemke & Donna Howard 

It was a quiet afternoon at Olive Branch, until now. 
We can see them approaching the house from our seats 
at the dining room table. With a flash of colorful coats 
they run past the front window. We know that in a few 
seconds we will hear them race up the front steps and 
will feel a blast of cold air as they enter the house. The 
neighborhood kids are here. 

What happens next depends, as far as we can tell, on 
the position of the stars. Sometimes they pull a game 
out of the toy room and all enjoy playing it together. 
Sometimes disagreements take place right away and 
we have to intervene. Sometimes they make a fort in 
the living room and disappear into it. But always they 
are hungry. Hungry for hot chocolate, macaroni and 
cheese, peanut butter and jelly sandwiches, fruit, toast, 
eggs, friendship... just hungry. And everything else 
that was going on in the house is altered by their rau- 
cous presence. 

Our primary focus and goal as a community is to 
provide hospitality. The recipients of that hospitali- 
ty are ever changing but the mission stays the same. 
We want every person who walks through our front 
doors to feel loved, welcome and at home. Lately, the 
volunteers at Olive Branch have put great energy into 



Chalk art with the kids. Photo: Donna Howard 


expressing hospitality to the neighborhood kids. Most 
days with the kids are fun: we play games, make din- 
ner together, do crafts, and draw with chalk. The kids 
bring lots of energy to the house, which requires lots of 
effort from everybody else in the house to direct their 
energy in a positive way. Sometimes we are not success- 
ful. Kids break rules and adults lose patience. It’s dif- 
ficult to balance our very real love of the kids with our 
need to turn them away when they don’t treat coming 
to the house as a privilege. 

Normally, when a person is not showing respect in 
language or behavior at one of our community houses, 
we ask him/her to leave. But in the case of neighbor- 
hood children, that is not always possible because their 
parents are not home and have told them to come here 
until a certain time. This puts us in a tricky situation. It 
is not fun being the disciplinarian and we daily grapple 
with the healthiest way to communicate to these kids 


that their behavior is not always acceptable. 

The needs of hospitality for kids and hospitality for 
our guests who are homeless sometimes clash. For ex- 
ample, a guest cannot sit in the living room to read or 
talk to a friend during times when the kids are here 
being active and noisy. A serious conversation cannot 
happen at the dinner table when five kids are jumping 
up and down and grabbing more food. We might not 
have time to check in with a guest when we’re super- 
vising kids. Frankly, we struggle with these conflicting 
needs every day but remain committed to both. 

There are lots of kids in our neighborhood, many 
more than those we know well. The kids who choose 
to spend time with us at Olive Branch appreciate that 
it is a place where they are kept safe, where there will 
not be violence in language or action, where their own 
behavior and that of others will be kept to a respectful 
standard. 

We love these neighborhood kids. Their presence at 
our house is yet another reminder of why we do hos- 
pitality. It is not an interruption of what we are doing 
that day, it is part of what we are meant to do that 
day. They are our opportunity to love, to safeguard, to 
teach, to play. The fact that parents are not home oc- 
curs too much of the time, and we have the chance and 
the imperative to offer ourselves as additional adults 
who parent, who care. It’s a sobering role to play, a re- 
sponsibility we take very seriously. 
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Dorothy Day 

by Joel Kilgour 

“I am the Lord your God, I don’t have to follow your 
rules. If you don’t like it you will suffer for eternity.” 

At that our check-in came to an abrupt halt. 

“Whoa” said Bill. 

“Dude,” said Josh. 

Our house meetings usually run smoothly, everyone 
sharing about his week, talking chores and who didn’t 
wash his dishes, complaining about classist indignities 
suffered that day, and sharing tips on sober events, 
housing and jobs. 

We do well for a diverse group of anywhere between 
12 and 16 unrelated guys. Conflict is not unheard of, 
and we have our share of difficult conversations about 
bad behavior, sobriety, racism and respect for women. 

To my knowledge, however, this was the first time 
someone announced in all seriousness that he is ex- 
empt from house rules and chores because he is, in 
fact, the Risen Lord. 

Rob has lived on and off the streets in Duluth and 
Superior for five years. When he showed up on our 
doorstep he was in a surprisingly good mental state 
and wanting to get care. We were overfull, as usual, 
but when God presents you an opportunity to help 
someone, it’s hard to say no. 

Mental health crises require immediate attention. 
There is often a narrow window of willingness on the 
part of someone with serious and persistent mental ill- 
ness to accept help. Unfortunately, the mental health 
system is built around the needs of providers and not 
the needs of patients. Applying for medical assistance re- 
quires literacy and mental clarity, and weeks or months 
of waiting for papers to be processed. Psychiatrists are 
booked three months out. This is exactly what Rob 
faced, and the window slowly closed. Over a few weeks, 
his health deteriorated to yelling at imaginary people, 
refusing to bathe, and an odd spiritual mix-up of Chris- 
tianity and New Age-ism, at which he was the center. 

Things only got worse after that meeting, with 
threats to burn down the house and bring us all to hell. 

To their credit, the rest of the guys here were com- 
passionate and understanding, if unnerved. They could 
see that the real hell was what he was experiencing in 
his mind. But night after night of staying up with him 
to make sure he didn’t harm himself or others was 
more than we could bear. We told him he either need- 
ed to agree to hospitalization or leave. Friendly police 
were on call to help if needed for an escort to the ER. 
Instead, he told us he was fine, packed up, and walked 
out on a cold night. He’s banned from all of the shel- 
ters in town, so he joins the legion of men and some 
women walking our streets. Who knows how long it 
will be before another window opens for him. 

We do our best to offer a safe haven — albeit some- 
times temporary, as in Rob’s case. There is nothing 
scary or drudging about the daily grind at the house: 
just people doing their best to get along and make pos- 
itive changes in their lives. Most of our guys get into 
permanent housing and find success in overcoming 
whatever barriers are holding them down. There are 
sublime moments of sharing and personal resilience. 


House Notes 

Mostly, though, there is an overriding sense of relief 
to not have to struggle for survival, or lie, or look over 
your shoulder. But mental illness is something almost 
everyone here lives with, whether it is voices in his head 
or depression rooted in poverty. And it is getting worse. 

We don’t know how to account for the rise in cas- 
es of mental illness, except that it seems to correlate 
with growing social disparities. What we do know is 
that care for people with mental illness has always been 
lacking, and we are now in the midst of a full blown 
social crisis. If the measure of a society is how we treat 
our most vulnerable, then our community, our state, 
and our nation have failed. 

A few months ago a man came to the house with a 
bipolar illness. He was misdiagnosed as schizophrenic 
and untreated after failed attempts for help. After three 
weeks of brutal depression, he entered a frightening 
manic episode, unable to control his spending or in- 
teractions with others. We brought him to the hospital 
where he was admitted for suicidal ideation and mania. 
Less than a day later he was released with nothing but 
sleeping meds. 

In the coming days we barely rested as our guest 
moved frenetically through the house collecting knives 
and other people’s belongings. At 3am on the second 
night, he quieted down and we thought he had finally 
gone to sleep. In the morning we woke to him cleaning 
a fresh whitefish. Since we had locked up all the sharp 
objects in the house, he was using a butter knife that he 
had sharpened on the grinder in the Bike Cave. When 


asked where he got the fish, he said “I caught it,” non- 
chalant. It was -30 that night. He also painted a mural 
on his bedroom wall. 

The following day, with help from some of Duluth’s 
most compassionate police officers, we were able to get 
him admitted to another hospital. There he stayed for 
several days, but was again released without being sta- 
bilized and without a treatment plan. 

Today he is in jail for sexual assault. 

Who is responsible? A person with mania who is 
medically incapable of making rational choices? A 
hospital that discharges him because they don’t have 
enough “mental health beds?” (Imagine being turned 
away from a hospital because they don’t have enough 
“broken arm beds”). Or the second hospital to dis- 
charge him even after we warned them of his potential 
for violence when he is sick? What about a society that 
allows this to happen, again and again? 

Sadly, we know from experience that the people 
suffering mental illness are usually the only ones held 
accountable for our collective failure to create a func- 
tional system of care. 

We have been accused of being impolite. We need 
to be friendlier and more patient when working for 
change, some people say. But from our vantage point 
it is hard not to think that what the world needs is less 
propriety and more outrage. We have lost two former 
guests to suicide already in the first quarter of 2015. 
The unpleasant reality is that our people are suffering, 
even dying, and the world is turning its back. 

In the meantime, we do what we can, little by little, 
to comfort our friends and advocate for change. We are 
grateful for all of you who help us maintain an oasis of 
community in a world that doesn’t welcome the poor. 


Hannah House News 

God raises the poor from the dusty 
God lifts the needy from the ash heap 
To make them sit with nobles. 

And inherit a seat of honor; 

For the pillars of the earth are God’s, 

And God set the world on them. 

Hannah’s Song 
1 Samuel 2:8 

Hannah’s vision of the upside-down kingdom of 
God — where the poor and suffering are raised up 
and the powerful face the truth of their greed — is 
the heart of our hospitality and politics. In recent 
years, however, we have struggled with how best to 
live out this vision in the house we named for her 
in 1991. It is the smallest of our houses with only 
three bedrooms, and even then we lacked the people 
power to operate it as a hospitality house or keep up 
with repairs. 

Since our last newsletter, angels have come to 
Hannah’s rescue. For two months steady, Karla Mill- 
er and Shar Prudhomme organized weekend crews 
from Holy Cross Lutheran Church and the Seeds 
of Abraham bike club to paint and furnish all of 
the bedrooms and bathroom. Pat Farrell and Mark 
Brown each took a hand at minor but much-needed 
repairs. Youth from St Paul’s Episcopal Church and 


Shar and Karla 
give Hannah House 
fresh hope and a 
fresh coat of paint. 
Photo: Chelsea 
Froemke 

the Boys and Girls Club painted the fence and 
cleaned the yard. Our own Doris and Drew have 
been working overtime to get the kitchen in safe and 
cooking order. And the wonderful staff at Johnson 
Carpet One on Grand Avenue generously donated 
flooring for the kitchen project at no cost. 

Hannah House is now providing longer-term 
hospitality to men with felony convictions and other 
high barriers to rental housing. The men live there 
for up to a year in exchange for greater expectations 
than we have at Dorothy Day House, including 
20 hours a month of community service. The once 
moldy basement is now storage space for the Dulu- 
th Street Outreach Team supplies, and the gardens 
continue to produce bounty for the community and 
neighbors. It is a blessing to offer Hannah House as a 
community resource once again, and with your sup- 
port, for years to come. 
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Who we are 

Loaves and Fishes is a community of people 
inspired by Dorothy Day and the Catholic Worker 
movement to build “a new society within the shell 
of the old." We believe in a world that is abundant 
with resources and love, and that there is enough 
for everyone if we share. As a community we of- 
fer family-style hospitality to people experiencing 
homelessness; operate a no-cost neighborhood bi- 
cycle shop and promote shared economics; orga- 
nize with our neighbors to protect everyone’s right 
to housing; and study and practice nonviolence in 
our interpersonal relationships and in our politics. 
Loaves and Fishes is entirely volunteer-run and re- 
ceives no government funding. 

Current live-in members of Loaves and 
Fishes Community are: Drew Anderson, Chelsea 
Froemke, Donna Howard, Joel Kilgour, Joel 
Kopcial, Doris Malkmus, Terri Mitchell and Kelly 
Wallin. Many other people are part of our commu- 
nity as volunteers, donors, meal providers and ad- 
vocates. We invite you to join us in whatever ways 
you can. 


Dorothy Day House and the Bike Cave 

1712 Jefferson St. 

Duluth, MN 55812 
218-724-2054 


Olive Branch 

1614 Jefferson St. 
Duluth, MN 55812 
218-728-0629 


Hannah House 

1705 Jefferson St. 
Duluth, MN 55812 
218-728-3771 


Current needs to 
keep us going: 

Donations are accepted every day 8am-9pm 
at 1712 Jefferson St, Duluth. If you have any 
questions, please call 218-724-2054. 

Thank you! 

Food: Coffee; creamer; sugar; vegetable oil; 
salad dressing; healthy breakfast cereal; oatmeal; 
canned tomatoes (whole or diced, large cans 
preferred); canned tuna (large cans preferred); 
pasta sauce; ketchup; peanut butter; butter or 
margarine; gift cards to Whole Foods Co-op and 
SuperOne. 

Household: Dish soap; hand towels; laundry deter- 
gent; toilet paper. 

Personal: New socks; earplugs; new men’s 
underwear (medium and large); shampoo; razors. 

Street outreach: Tarps (camo preferred); rope; 
backpacks; bottled water; gas cards; bus cards; 
rain gear. 

Bike Cave: Bike locks and cables; chain breaker; 
3-in-l oil; WD40; cable cutter; derailleur and 
brake cables; cable housing; cone wrenches; 
crank puller with socket; patch kits; degreaser; 
fine steel wool; kid size bike helmets; tubes (700 
cc tubes 1 1/4 to 1 3/4, 27” tubes 1 1/4 to 1 3/4, 
20” tubes 1 3/4 to 2 1/4). 

Special requests: 8x10 picture frames; house 
slippers (all sizes, especially men’s 9-13); large 
colander. 


Bike Cave 2015 


by Kelly Wallin 

Amazing things are happening at the Bike Cave. We’ve 
seen success build on success for the past seven years. 
Last season was no exception. With the participation 
of many selfless volunteer mechanics, we helped at 
least 150 people build, maintain and own their very 
own two-wheeled, human powered, fitness promot- 
ing, non-polluting transportation. Those same selfless 
people helped us expand our useable space. All work 
on our modest ten foot by twenty foot shed was ac- 
complished through volunteer work and generous do- 
nations from the community. The Bike Cave proper 
has also seen some major improvements. No longer 
do we need sonar to find anything, we have lights! 
The work table is a welcome addition, and a beauty 
to behold. We’ve acquired three new bike stands. We 
also took over a closet for use as a tool room. We pro- 
moted community and encouraged recycling. We are 
truly proud of the confidence-building that takes place 
when anyone, be they small child or single parent or 
worker needing to get to their job, becomes proficient 
with a wrench. The Bike Cave can change your life for 
the better. 

Two years ago I walked into the Bike Cave and it 
changed my life for the better. It was early May and the 
sun had melted all the snow that had been dumped in 
April. I had taken a hard look at my life and realized 
I needed to make a change. I asked myself what made 
me happy? As I did I took note that all my truly happy 
times had involved a bike. 

As a youngster I spent most of my youth perched on 
a 20-inch BMX bike, riding with my friends and ex- 
ploring the world. We pushed our limits on jumps and 
to see who could do the biggest bunny hop. As a teen 
ager it was a road bike that took me the twenty miles 
to the neighboring town so I could sit on the porch 
and talk to a girl I had a crush on. I can’t remember her 
name but remember the bike was a purple Fuji. Ah, 
puppy love. Later as an adult it was a mountain bike 
and night rides with a group of friends who all worked 
long day jobs. The satisfaction of fixing my own bike, 
then the satisfaction of fixing someone else’s, made me 
very happy. 

Two years ago with the resolve to make my life bet- 
ter — and the realization that it was the bike that could 
accomplish that -- I went online and came across the 
Bike Cave. I read that they were looking for volunteers 
with mechanic skills. I found the address and head- 
ed there. They weren’t open. I was told to come back 
on Tuesday. Came back on Tuesday. Introduced my- 
self and was given the tour. Offered to help. That first 
day to say I was underutilized would be a fair state- 
ment. I was given the task of checking tubes for holes 



St Paul’s Episcopal Church youth help Kelly build the new bike 
shed. Photo: Chelsea Froemke 


and patching them. There had to be fifty of them. I 
pumped and patched for the whole three hours I was 
there. I also watched. And what I saw was no sterile 
high-end bike shop. What I saw was grease, nuts and 
bolts, rust, bent parts, people helping people and EN- 
ERGY. I loved it. 

I came back the following Saturday and as luck 
would have it they were short on volunteers, so I 
jumped in. Help one person, turn around help the 
next. Jump here, run there. Answer a question, answer 
another. Time flew by and I loved it. Been coming ever 
since. 

In the past two years I’ve met so many fine people. 
I’ve met travelers, bicycle vagabonds, college students, 
college professors, military vets, children young and 
old, disabled people, elderly young and old, hipsters, 
blue collar workers, white collar workers, no collar un- 
employed. We’ve helped a 70 year old get on a bike 
after more years then she was willing to admit. We’ve 
taught a few adults to ride. We’ve provided Christmas 
presents to whole families. 

We’ve changed some lives. And we couldn’t do it 
without support. So come on down and get in on 
some of the fun. And if you’re not able to come, donat- 
ing is a good way to help and support a great cause. We 
accept new to used bicycles and equipment (please call 
Dorothy Day House first). Monetary donations are al- 
ways welcome to purchase needed tools and parts. 


Support the 

HOUSING 

ACCESS 

CENTER 


We are very close to opening HAC in 201 5, all we need is to 
secure the City’s portion of funding. Please contact Mayor 
Ness and and your city councilors and politely urge 
them to fund the Housing Access Center. 

For contact information and talking points, visit Duluth 
Housing Access Center on Facebook or the Loaves and 
Fishes blog loavesandfishesduluth.blogspot.com 
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People Speak to Power: 

Local Solution to 
Poverty Forum 

By Courtney Cochran and Drew Anderson 

The Local Solution to Poverty Forum (LSPF) was 
created by Loaves and Fishes and CHUM in 2013 to 
amplify the voices of Duluthians experiencing home- 
lessness and poverty in the local political process. It is 
estimated that 1 in 4 Duluthians are living below the 
federal poverty line and 50 percent are living without 
affordable housing. Although solutions to poverty are 
critical, they are rarely platforms of those running for of- 
fice and people in poverty have almost no opportunities 
to be heard. 

The forum process begins with input from grassroots 
organizations and individuals in many neighborhoods 
and populations. From multiple winnowing sessions, 
LSPF organizers identify priority issues — affordable 
housing, coordinated services for health crises, paid sick 
time, equitable representation of racial groups in city 
hiring, and transportation. 

At the forum, candidates listen while individuals 
with personal experiences in these issue areas speak. In 
2015, the forum was held at the Damiano Center be- 
fore a packed house of over 200 people. All but two 
candidates for city council and one mayoral candidate 
attended the forum. Speakers concluded their talks by 
asking candidates to voice a commitment to address 
specific problems. Candidate responses were tallied and 
published in the newspaper. 

The process does not end after the election. LSPF 
continues to dialogue with council and mayor about 
Local Solutions — Continued on Page 2 
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by Andrew Moe 

One sunny day in May last year, Joel, Kelly and I 
hopped in a rental car and started a long drive to Den- 
ver. We had been invited by the National Coalition for 
the Homeless for the first national gathering to stop the 
criminalization of homelessness. It was a learning expe- 
rience I will never forget. The evening we got there, Joel 
and I decided to take a walk to the Cathedral 4 blocks 
away. I was astonished by what I saw. On our walk we 
counted 40 people sleeping in the street. I have been 
homeless in Duluth, but the scale of the problem in 
Denver was more devastating than I could believe. 

At the gathering, I met people from many different 
communities, from New York City to Austin, Texas to 
Portland, Oregon, each with their own stories of the 
problems people experiencing homelessness face. It be- 
came clear that most were struggling against the crim- 
inalization of homelessness. By that I mean local and 
state authorities are passing laws that target people who 
are homeless and their allies — anti-loitering laws; laws 
outlawing the merciful practice of sharing food on the 
street; and even laws that prohibit people from sitting or 
resting in public spaces. Instead of dealing with the root 
causes of homelessness, many communities are simply 
trying to make people who are homeless disappear. This 
made me think about my experience in the Twin Ports 
as someone who has struggled with homelessness and 
mental illness. 

Two years ago my life changed in a way I never imag- 
ined. I was sleeping outside for the first time in my life 
without a clue as to how to survive outdoors. Where is 
it safe or not safe to sleep? Who can I trust and where do 
I find support services? Heck, where do I use the bath- 
room? I was completely broken and had such a strong 
sense of humiliation that still affects me deeply. 

The first two weeks were the longest two weeks of 


The City of Duluth has responded to 
increased homelessness by closing off one 
sheltered sleeping space after another and 
displacing people from downtown. We are 
hopeful that newly elected Mayor Larson 
and the city council will reverse this trend 
and work with community partners on real 
solutions. Photos: Michael Elderbrook 

my life. I had never walked so much. I 
worried if I sat somewhere more than a 
couple minutes I would get harassed by 
the police the way I had seen happen 
to other people. I worried I would be 
found in the woods at night by some- 
one who had less than good intentions. 
I worried about being in a new place 
not knowing anyone and worried 
about being exploited by the sharks 
who sometimes swim among the meek and destitute. 

In these two years I have seen all sorts of exploitation 
from sexual to physical to mental. I have seen pimps 
“working” the lunch lines, tempting people with a place 
to sleep in exchange for sex. I have seen drug dealers, 
bullies, and self-described vigilantes beating people who 
are afraid to report the crimes against them. I have seen 
people harassed and ticketed for sleeping in a park. I 
have known people to lose toes to frostbite and gan- 
grene. And yet, given the current rental market it is 
nearly impossible to find housing, especially if you have 
a felony, work for minimum wage, or try to make ends 
meet with public assistance. I have met people who sur- 
vived one paycheck away from homelessness for years, 
only to lose their apartment or home when a crisis 
jolted their world. I have met people who lived in the 
woods because of a tragic fire or domestic violence. Yes, 
there are many people who struggle with mental illness 
and chemical dependency, but those people are as much 
human as the rest of us. They deserve to be treated as 
such... not like animals to throw in cages. 

A month or so into my homelessness, I had a panic 
attack that sent me to the hospital. I was given strong 
drugs to calm me down, only to be woken up and dis- 
charged two hours later. I could barely walk because of 
the meds. I was terrified I would fall asleep in broad 
daylight in public. I was staying in a shelter in Superior 
that is open only at night and closes during the day. 
I did not know about the CHUM Drop In center. I 
was almost helpless. I managed to stay awake but was 
stumbling around trying to remain conscious. If I had 
to sleep outside it would be illegal in Duluth. And what 
if I couldn’t find a bathroom? Mine is just one small 
personal example. 

Right to Rest — Continued on Page 2 
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In the state of Minnesota the homeless are not a pro- 
tected population. This is not acceptable to me. We can 
do better. In my eyes what makes a community great is 
how they treat the most vulnerable. 

Some well-intentioned people say that instead of 
talking about the rights of the homeless we should focus 
on how to get everybody into housing. Of course, I 
agree that we need to create housing opportunities for 
everybody. But the housing does not exist, and there are 
hundreds if not a thousand people like me on waiting 
lists that are up to two years long. Every one of us de- 
serves the right to rest and move freely without feeling 
like a second class citizen. 

Duluth has not seen a wave of anti-homeless laws like 
other communities, although Superior recently passed 
a panhandling ordinance to prevent people from beg- 
ging for change. In Duluth we have a strong tradition 
of service providers, police, and homeless folks working 
together for solutions. Still there are systemic barriers to 
people meeting their basic needs if they don’t have a per- 
manent address. One barrier is a citywide ban on camp- 
ing. Another is profiling. Another is the lack of access to 
hygiene and laundry facilities. There is also a pervasive 
message from even friendly police officers and service 



providers that people can just go to CHUM, and if they 
don’t, it’s their choice. This ignores people with anxiety 
disorders, paranoia, autism and PTSD, as well as vic- 
tims of violence, couples who don’t want to be separat- 
ed, people with pets, people with chemical dependency, 
and others who find traditional shelters inaccessible. 

In 2013, at the urging of people experiencing home- 
lessness and their allies, the Duluth City Council unani- 
mously passed a resolution calling for greater civil rights 
protections for houseless people and more city involve- 
ment in efforts to end homelessness. To date, that res- 
olution has never become anything more than a state- 


ment of good intentions. 

Last year I spoke at the Local Solutions to Poverty Fo- 
rum with city council and mayoral candidates. I told my 
story and asked the candidates the following questions: 

• Will you commit to amending the Duluth Human 
Rights Ordinance to include people who are expe- 
riencing homelessness and people perceived to be 
homeless as a protected class? 

• Will you commit to an audit of city policies and or- 
dinances, specifically regarding public safety, parks 
and community development, to make sure that 
people who are experiencing homelessness are pro- 
tected in their right to privacy, rest, movement and 
association? 

All of the candidates said yes. However, given our ex- 
perience, we must fight to make this a reality. It is time 
that people experiencing homelessness — our internally 
displaced population — are protected from burden- 
some laws and practices that violate our human rights. 
I would like to ask all citizens who care about this ever 
rising problem to call their city councilors and Mayor 
Emily Larson and urge them to follow through with 
their commitments to us. Lastly I thank those of you 
who have taken action on behalf of people experiencing 
homelessness. It gives me encouragement. 


Local Solution — Continued from Page 1 

the policy initiatives. Progress is being made on several 
key areas. 

Mayor Emily Larson began a review of city hiring 
practices with a view to promoting equity. 

Worker’s benefits and equitable work environments 
were continually raised as community priorities in the 
2015 forum planning process. From this the question 
was formed to ask for a municipal ordinance guarantee- 
ing paid sick and safe time benefits to all workers in the 
City of Duluth. According to the Institute for Wom- 
en’s Policy Research, 51 percent of southern St. Louis 
County workers currently do not have these benefits. 
Passing a local ordinance that ensures earned sick and 
safe time (ESST) benefits for all Duluthians, would en- 
sure that everyone is able to take time off when they 
or their family members are sick, as well as allow those 
fleeing domestic violence, human trafficking or stalking 
to take off needed time to ensure safety. This question 
was presented to all city council candidates and the 
mayoral candidate at the forum by Deb Smith. Since 
the forum, the Vision Duluth Coalition has formed an 
ESST committee that is in the process of launching a 
municipal campaign. Representatives from this group 
have met with the majority of city councilors and the 
mayor to begin moving this forward and are just start- 
ing a small business outreach. This campaign expects a 
public launch with support from many city councilors 
and the City Administration in the upcoming months. 

The city’s lack of coordinated mental health services 
for those experiencing poverty and homelessness was an- 
other priority. Affordable housing is difficult for all low 
income people, it can be unobtainable for someone liv- 
ing with an untreated mental illness. Rushed discharge 
planning at hospitals and jails, restrictive supportive 
housing and general stigma perpetuate a cycle of home- 
lessness for some. There is a critical shortage of men- 


tal health beds for acute, intermediate and long term 
treatment across the entire state. Minnesota has only 
3 beds per 100,000 people while the national average 
is 50. At the forum, Jemel Jones posed the question to 
now mayor, Emily Larson, asking for the formation of 
an emergency mental health taskforce within 90 days of 
her taking office. This taskforce was envisioned as a way 
to identify gaps in our local mental health systems and 
propose initiatives and policies that would close them. 

LSPF has since gathered representatives from men- 
tal health service providers, the Duluth Police Depart- 
ment, and community members who have lived expe- 
rience with mental illness or have had to negotiate the 
mental health system for friends and relatives. LSPF 
sent Emily Larson a follow-up letter in January, stating 
the following conditions for the taskforce: 1) the task- 
force membership will be diverse in its relationship to 
mental illness (comprising consumers, providers, and 
advocates); 2) It will determine how Duluth city policy 
may help close gaps in our mental health system; 3) the 
taskforce will maintain a clear channel of communica- 
tion with our community at large. The mayor decided 
to join a committee of providers and elected officials 
currently studying the gaps in Duluth’s mental health 
services. Her office agreed to include the three condi- 
tions specified in the LSPF letter. 

Affordable housing and transportation were topics 
of concern in the last two years. These issues are car- 
ried over from one forum to the next, with incremental 
progress. The intractability of some problems, unfortu- 
nately justify the need for an annual forum to keep the 
spotlight on the needs of our neighbors experiencing 
poverty and homelessness . 

If you would like to learn more about the LSPF’s 
work or see a video of this year’s forum please visit the 
Loaves and Fishes website. 


Hannah House Looking 
Better than Ever! 


by Doris Malkmus 



Hannah House, which provided transitional 
housing for Dorothy Day guests for the last year 
has been freshened up to serve its new purpose 
of housing families. Over the last year, Hannah 
House was painted a lively green, its windows 
cleaned, kitchen remodeled, hallway painted, 
and entry floor tiled. Special thanks to volun- 
teers who equipped a toy room and purchased 
and hung curtains for all first floor windows, 
making Hannah House safe and attractive. 
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www.duluthcatholicwork.wix.com/loavesandfishes 


Non-violent Response to Islamophobia in Twin Ports 

by Michael Elderbrook 


In the last year, there has been a resurgence of Is- 
lamophobia manifested as acts of physical and rhetor- 
ical violence against our Muslim neighbors across the 
country. Unfortunately, the Twin Ports have not been 
immune to such scandals against our shared humanity. 
Just before the celebrations of the births of Jesus and 
the Prophet Muhammad, our area was embroiled in 
what was cast as a free speech/hate speech controversy. 
“Unbelievable! She and her Muslim partner have de- 
stroyed the fabric of democracy that was so very hard 
fought for,” replied Mayor Bruce Hagen of Superior to 


by Donna Howard 

The annual Housing for All Summit is a commu- 
nity-driven conversation to follow up with goals set 
in 2007 by St. Louis County’s Ten Year Plan to End 
Homelessness. Summit participants in 2014 priori- 
tized the need to re-establish a housing access center 
in Duluth. The center, which existed until 2009 when 
its funds were cut, educated and mediated disputes 
between renters and landlords. After the Summit, a 
strong grass-roots coalition organized around that goal 
and lined up city and county support. On August 25 th 
2015, The Tenant Landlord Connection (TLC) offi- 
cially began to undertake this work. It operates under 
the auspices of One Roof Housing and is funded by 
the City of Duluth, St. Louis County, Duluth Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Authority, and the Ordean 
Foundation. 

Conflict between landlords and tenants is a signifi- 
cant contributor to homelessness. TLC promotes sta- 
ble rental housing by educating existing and potential 
landlords and tenants regarding their respective rights 
and responsibilities and by mediating disputes between 
them. 

TLC offers Ready-to-Rent classes for tenants look- 
ing to establish or rebuild a positive rental history, and 
landlord workshops on fair housing laws, local govern- 
ment rules and requirements, business fundamentals 
and other common issues. TLC serves as a communi- 
ty-wide resource about the rights and responsibilities 
of both tenants and landlords. They offer mediation 
services to help resolve tenant/landlord and neighbor 
to neighbor disputes. Evictions are costly; TLC saves 
literally thousands of dollars for landlords and tenants. 


a picture of Michelle Obama on Facebook. This com- 
ment prompted a steady stream of media coverage and 
editorials. Some called for Mayor Hagens resignation, 
condemning his statement and the potential violence 
such comments can provoke. Others at least supported 
his right to express himself, while some stood up for the 
sentiment behind his words as well. In addition, local 
activist Kym Young organized a protest at the govern- 
ment building in Superior. Several Loaves and Fishes 
members attended the rally, which called for Mayor 
Hagens resignation and began a boycott of all events 


At the council hearing to establish TLC, landlords as 
well as renters spoke highly of the value of tenant/land- 
lord mediation. 

We experience the need for this service first hand at 
Loaves and Fishes. Many guests face barriers to hous- 
ing due to previous evictions or criminal backgrounds. 
TLC was extremely helpful to one guest and her teen- 
ager at Olive Branch who had been evicted during a 
family crisis. In many cases, prior evictions result in 
an almost automatic rejection of applications to rent. 
TLC coached her through rental application process 
and she is currently apartment hunting. 

In addition, TLC is ideally suited to administer a 
program to establish incentives for landlords to rent to 
those with felony convictions and is helping advance 
the cause. With TLC at hand, landlords are more open 
to giving someone a second chance. 

The 2016 Housing for All Community Summit 
will celebrate the first anniversary of the Tenant Land- 
lord Connection and set further priorities. 

TENANT LANDLORD CONNECTION 

Resources and assistance for tenants and landlords 

• Ready to Rent Classes 
• Landlord Workshops 
• Mediation 

To speak with TLC staff about your 
rental situation, call: 218-727-5372 

www.1roofhousing.org/contact/programs-services/ 

tenant-landlord-connection 


in Superior endorsed by the city government. But to 
emphasize empathy for the marginalized, the protesters 
also collected winter clothing for our homeless neigh- 
bors. 

Although it feels like there has been a lack of real 
reconciliation, the Islamic Center of the Twin Ports re- 
sponded beautifully to the situation. Their community 
extended an invitation to Mayor Hagen to join them 
at the table of their monthly potluck dinner, which 
he accepted. Two L+F volunteers and a Dorothy Day 
House guest also attended, and it was no more and no 
less than any other pot luck — good food prepared and 
served by loving hands; good conversations among old 
friends and new acquaintances; teenagers off in a cor- 
ner staring at their phones. Even though TV cameras 
were present to capture footage and interviews, there 
were no mea culpas or self-righteous finger pointing — 
just sisters and brothers gathered to break bread. The 
uproar subsided in the ordinariness of people being civ- 
il and open-hearted. 

I was ashamed that Mayor Hagen used the word 
“Muslim” as a slur against President Obama and how 
his words reflect on our community. Yet, while Islam 
is a religion, much of the subsequent talk framed the 
situation in terms of race and racism, with “Muslim” 
implying a non-white, dangerous “other.” However, 
the racial and ethnic demographics of the American 
Muslim community reveal a great diversity. Ultimately 
the illogic of racism, Islamophobia, and intolerance of 
all stripes boils down to one thing: Fear. It would be 
easy to seize this moment as a chance to reaffirm our 
righteousness over against Bruce Hagen, but I believe 
that would become a missed opportunity for an exam- 
ination of our own fears and consciences. 

As we live into this new creation, struggling to exist 
as the beloved community while so many forces work to 
keep us divided, let us ask ourselves: How have we been 
complicit in violence against our neighbor in thought, 
word, or deed? Have we stood in solidarity when the 
powerful of our society speak against our Muslim sis- 
ters and brothers, our black sisters and brothers, the 
oppressed and marginalized of every race, religion, gen- 
der, orientation, class, ability, and so on? How are we 
working to make this a world where all are welcome at 
the table? Where we celebrate not in spite of the pres- 
ence of some, but because of the presence of all? In this 
spring season of rebirth, renewal, and resurrection, let 
us maintain our work of repentance and reconciliation, 
casting off our old fearful selves and seeing the God- 
breathed humanity in everyone around us. 


Tenant Landlord Connection: 

A Success Story from Housing for All Community Summit 


, 

4th 

Annual 

Please join u 

For more inf 

Housing For All Community Summit 

May 26, 2016, 10:00 AM - 3:30 PM 

First United Methodist Church (“The Coppertop”), 230 E Skyline Parkway, Duluth 

is in coming together as a community to put an end to homelessness in St. Louis County, 
b visit: www.facebook.com/SLCPIantoendhomelessness 

The summit focuses on two overall goals: 

To come up with concrete solutions to 
prevent and decrease homelessness 
and to create a community report back 

to share with decision makers and the 

community at large. 



www.facebook.com/duluthcatholicworker 
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Mental Health Court has changed people’s lives 

by Kelly Wallin 


Today over 1 in every 1 5 people arrested have a se- 
rious and persistent mental health condition. It is esti- 
mated that 40 percent living with mental illness have 
spent time in a correctional institution at some point 
in their lives. Historically, mental health problems 
have been handled with an out of sight, out of mind 
approach. People were incarcerated for all sorts of mi- 
nor offenses and were “out of sight.” Enough minor 
offenses led to prison terms and the problem was “out 
of mind.” As 6th District Judge Sally Tarnowski of the 
St. Louis County Mental Health Court says, “we were 
not treating people who have mental illness and offend 
very well.” 

Thus the need for a more compassionate and pro- 
ductive approach. Today we have that with the Mental 
Health Court (MHC). The first mental health court 
was established in Florida in 1997 and was modeled 


after the successful drug courts that started in 1989. 
St Louis County’s pilot MHC started in October 2001 
with 15 participants. It went through trial and error 
until the current model 
was adopted in 2009. 

One of our former 
guests and friends who 
is a recent graduate of 
MHC talked with me 
about his experience 
with the court. He 
talked at length about 
his personal spiral into 
darkness, where his mind was attacking him, causing 
him to act out in ways that brought police involve- 
ment. When I asked why he didn’t seek mental health 
care, he said that he felt everyone was out to get him, 


including and especially doctors. He had a lot of mis- 
trust of people. 

“What do you think of the mental health court?” 

I asked. “If it wasn’t for 
Mental Health Court I’d 
be dead. For sure,” was 
his stark reply. 

Loaves and Fishes 
has partnered with MHC 
and provided housing to 
many of its participants. 
“Without the court in- 
troducing me to you peo- 
ple in the Loaves and Fishes and letting me stay at the 
Dorothy Day house and you folks caring about me I 
don’t know how I’d have made it,” said our friend. 

He pointed out it wasn’t all smooth sailing. When 
he made mistakes along the way, the court didn’t just 
turn their back on him. Dorothy Day didn’t turn its 
back on him. They worked with him and never gave 
up. “Oh, they were hard on me.” He chuckled to him- 
self at this statement, remembering a funny moment 
in the program that he’s not willing to elaborate on. 

When I asked him what could have been better 
about the program, he said people should be helped 
earlier. As it is now, people have to be in serious trouble 
to qualify for the support that MHC brings: help that 
includes psychologists, social workers, housing advo- 
cates, work advocates, chemical dependency counsel- 
ors, psychiatrists, and friendship. If people are helped 
earlier a lot of pain could be prevented. Jail for those 
having an episode of mental illness is HELL. 

One of the criteria for participating in MHC is the 
illness must be severe and persistent. Unfortunately, 
this means that the downward spiral into mental illness 
is not addressed until damage and unneeded suffering 
are caused by multiple arrests. 

Right now the mental health system is piecemeal, 
ineffective, handcuffed and broken. So broken that 
sick people break before it’s willing to do something. 
MHC is doing some good work. But the mental health 
system needs an overhaul. We see this every day in our 
houses and community. People on the edge, people 
over the line, people struggling not to go off the edge. 
Addressing this broken system was one of the top three 
priorities of the 2015 Summit. The City of Duluth 
has responded to our advocacy by joining with county, 
hospital and police leaders to plug the worst gaps in 
crisis care, but there are still many, many individuals 
for whom emergency rooms, hospital stays, jails and 
prisons are no solution. Loaves and Fishes sees many 
such people drop by day after day, year after year. Many 
find a safe, loving, homelike environment in our hous- 
es. We also feel the grief for others for whom there are 
so few options to nights on the streets. No one chooses 
a mental illness, and while there are relatively few mira- 
cles, much can be done much better. Momentum is on 
our side, the mayor and most civic leaders want to move 
ahead. Let’s pull together as a community and show 
gratitude for our blessings with those more vulnerable. 


Desperate Need for Foster Care 


by Brooke Tapp 

Tim, one of the guests at Dorothy Day, shared 
his experience of growing up in foster care. He was 
placed with his first foster parents at the age of 9. 
Why children enter the foster care system varies; 
Tim was placed in foster care to get out of the phys- 
ical abuse of his home situation. Homelessness, drug 
addiction, and mental illness are some of the most 
common reasons for placement in foster care in 
south St. Louis County, where, sadly, an average of 4 
kids per week enter the system. 

Foster care is intended as a temporary home for 
children while their birth parents work through dif- 
ficulties. It provides food, clothing, shelter, and just 
as importantly, stability, patience, love and support. 
Stability is a critical need for childhood develop- 
ment. Compared to those in stable homes, children 
who live in unstable situations have four times the 
rate of developmental delays, three times the rate 
of emotional or behavioral problems, and twice the 
rate of learning disabilities. (www.ocd.pitt.edu/Files/ 
PDF/ECMH-unstableliving.pdf ) . 

Stability is not what Tim experienced in the Illi- 
nois state foster system in the late 70s. His first foster 
home was only licensed as a temporary placement. 
It was a positive family for him, and when he was 
transferred he found less positive situations. Over 
the next two years, he tried to run away from group 
homes and temporary foster placements because of 
physical abuse from staff and foster parents, physical 
fights with other foster kids, and abusive punish- 
ment. He had a total of 16 different foster care place- 
ments, including group homes, prior to “aging out” 
of the system at age 18. He had to transfer schools 
with each placement making it difficult to meet and 
keep friends. 

He believes his experience and those of other fos- 
ter kids would have been more positive if they would 
be able to stay at one foster home. Tim says it is a 


“There is love from 
other people besides your fam- 
ily it doesn’t have to be your 
mom, dad, brother, sister.” 

Tim, guest at Dorothy Day 

scary experience for kids entering foster care for the 
first time. He eventually returned and stayed with 
his first foster family after they were licensed for 
permanent foster care. There he learned, “There is 
love from other people besides your family, it doesn’t 
have to be your mom, dad, brother, sister.” If Tim 
could change one thing about foster care in general, 
he would let kids stay in one home indefinitely. 

South St. Louis County has five social workers, 
called licensors, who match children and foster fami- 
lies. Each licensor has 40-45 active cases to oversee. 
First, licensors attempt to place children with rela- 
tives. If this is not possible, they look for placement 
in a licensed foster home that will be a good fit for 
the child as well as the foster family; hopefully, a fit 
that will last until reunification is possible. Reunifi- 
cation of children with their birth parents is the hope 
for the families in the foster care system. In south St. 
Louis County, the length of a foster care placement 
has lengthened to allow birth parents more time to 
recover. 

Unfortunately, children are on the waitlist for a 
foster care placement in St. Louis County. Betha- 
ny Youth Crisis Center is the emergency shelter for 
children that cannot be placed with relatives or in a 
foster home. St. Louis County is in desperate need 
of safe, stable foster homes. If you have an interest 
in providing stability for a child through foster care, 
go online for more information at www.stlouiscoun- 
tymn.gov/ADULTFAMILIES/ChildrenYouth/ 
ChildFosterCare.aspx 


“The mission of the St. Louis County 
Mental Health Court is to improve mental 
health, promote self-sufficiency, reduce 
recidivism, and offer cost effective alter- 
natives to incarceration for participants” 

St.Louis County Mental Health Court 
Policy Manual, 2012 . 
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Midwest Catholic 
Worker Faith 
and Resistance 
Retreat and 
Black Lives 
Matter 


by Donna Howard 



A line of Catholic Workers blocks the street and light rail on 
Monday, April 1 1th at Target Field in downtown Minneapolis to 
call attention to racial injustice. From right: unknown, Michael 
Elderbrook, Kelly Wallin, Ed Bloomer, Donna Howard. 

Photo: Jerry Holt 

Midwest Catholic Workers gather twice a year: in 
fall at Sugar Creek, Iowa, for a retreat and exchange of 
ideas, and in spring to share faith and our deep com- 
mitment to nonviolent action. 

Michael Elderbrook, Kelly Wallin and Donna How- 
ard spent 4 1/2 days in Minneapolis this April for this 
spring gathering. Catholic Workers came from as far 
as Indiana, New York, Arizona, and Texas for a retreat 
which culminated in direct action under the leadership 
of Black Lives Matter. 

“The calling of the Christian is to 
remind the state that all children 

are ours” -Rev. Osagyefo JJhuru Sekou 

At least 75 CWs and church people from the Twin 
Cities protested at the opening game of the Twins sea- 
son by dropping banners both outside and inside Tar- 
get Field and blocking two intersections, one of which 
included a light rail train. The three of us from Duluth 
were among 25 who were arrested and charged with 
two misdemeanors. Our first court appearance will 
be later this month. The three demands of the protest 
were: 1) a re-opening of the charges against the police- 
men who shot Jamar Clark in Minneapolis November 
15, 2015; 2) white people speaking out against white 
supremacy; and 3) fair pay and scheduling for workers 
at Target Field. 

We were moved by the warmth, talent and spiri- 
tuality of the Black Lives Matter leaders who orga- 
nized and led the action. They made it easy to trust 
and to give ourselves to our shared convictions. And 
they helped us understand the massive injustice expe- 
rienced by Black people. We three who went offer our 
gratitude to Rye House in Minneapolis for hosting us, 
to our Black Lives Matter leaders, and to the rest of 
our community for covering our hospitality work so 
we could do the work of nonviolent protest. 



Donna Howard in a camp for Internally Displaced Persons in Sri Lanka Photo: Nonviolent Peaceforce 


Loaves and Fishes & the 
Tradition of Peace Work 

by Doris Malkmus 


Loaves and Fishes Community member Don- 
na Howard recently received word that an or- 
ganization she helped build was nominated for 
a Nobel Peace Prize. Donna joined 
founders Mel Duncan and David 
Hartsough in 1996 in building 
Nonviolent Peaceforce (NP), 
an organization which pro- 
vides unarmed civilian peace- 
keeping in countries experi- 
encing violent conflict. 

In 1989 when Steve O’Neill 
and Angie Miller were orga- 
nizing a Catholic Worker house, 
she was one of the early volunteers. 

She participated in the opening of Han- 
nah House in 1991 and was key in starting Olive 
Branch in 1993. 

Community living was part of what made a life 
of dedication to peace possible. Loaves and Fish- 
es demonstrated that it was possible to put people 
first and that a revolution of the heart was needed 
more than impersonal policies and fine promises. 

In reflecting on those early years, Donna re- 
membered that Loaves and Fishes members were 
passionate leaders in Plowshares and the anti-nu- 
clear movement. 

On Earth Day 1996, Donna and fellow activ- 
ist Tom Hastings, went to the Project ELF site in 
northern Wisconsin and, with swede saws, cut 
down transmitter poles, effectively preventing the 
facility from signaling a first-strike nuclear attack. 
Testimony of experts at their trial convinced the 
jury to acquit on the sabotage charge; so Donna 
and Tom were only convicted of felony damage to 
property. Donna spent six months in prison and 
had much time to think about how important it is 
to disarm the weapons of mass destruction and to 
build alternative responses to warfare. 

After leaving prison, she sought out others who 
were looking for ways to do civilian peacekeeping. 


She found this with Mel and David and Nonvio- 
lent Peaceforce. During the early development of 
Nonviolent Peaceforce, Donna worked in gover- 
nance and did the research for a pilot 
project in Sri Lanka in 2002. 

The most difficult lesson Don- 
na learned while doing research 
in Sri Lanka is the impor- 
tance of non-partisanship in 
peacekeeping work. As an 
activist, beliefs and ideologies 
dominated perceptions; as a 
peacemaker, she had to remain 
non-partisan while passionately 
seeking to save lives from senseless 
war and destruction. Donna made sev- 
eral more trips to programs in Guatemala, the 
Philippines and Kenya. 

The founding group realized that no organi- 
zation would be credible if it was seen as simply 
another form of Western dominance. Nonviolent 
Peaceforce by-laws required the governing body to 
have members from South America, North Amer- 
ica, Europe, Africa, Asia and South Asia. Donna 
served on the governance council, co-chairing 
it twice before retiring in 2011 and returning to 
Jefferson Street as a full time volunteer with the 
Loaves and Fishes Community. 

The nomination for the Nobel Peace Prize came 
as a complete surprise one winter morning in 20 1 6. 
The American Friends Service Committee, which 
won the prize in 1947, nominated the Nonviolent 
Peaceforce. Only organizations/individuals who 
have received a prize can nominate, and Nonvio- 
lent Peaceforce carried forward a long Quaker tra- 
dition of peacemaking — of making peace from 
the heart, building communities and institutions 
to heal and celebrate the messy business of being 
human. Donna shared, “It was a great privilege to 
help create an organization that protects the lives 
of civilians in war-affected countries.” 
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Olive Branch House Notes 


by Chelsea Froemke 

It has been one year since our last newsletter and I do 
not know how we could possibly summarize an entire 
year at Olive Branch in so few words. The front door of 
this hospitality house is constantly opening and closing 
as friends and strangers alike come and go. These days 
there never seems to be a dull moment. The house is 
busy and the work of hospitality is often demanding. 
There are numerous long days that often push me to 
my limits and frequently in the past year IVe needed 
to re-center and re-balance. As a community of volun- 
teers we constantly remind ourselves that in the midst 
of all that we do, our priority and focus should always 
be providing hospitality. 

On the surface hospitality seems simple enough. 
Our goal is to extend a warm welcome to all who en- 
ter; providing a safe, clean, and sober place for people 
to live, catch their breath, eat a meal, take a shower, 
use the phone. It is our hope that this space can be a 
stepping stone for people as they prepare for their next 
home. From the outside it may seem that providing 
hospitality is simple and straightforward, but I am re- 
minded daily that that is not true. 

Just maintaining the house is a lot of work in it- 
self. There are always meals to prepare, dishes to wash, 
sweeping, mopping, phone calls, laundry, clogged toi- 
lets. This past year we discovered that our porch was 
rotting (we are forever grateful for Habitat for Human- 
ity and all of their long days of porch rebuilding), there 
is a bathroom renovation project that needs to be ad- 
dressed with urgency, a washing machine and an oven 
that are both dangerously close to the end of their lives, 
a half finished patio in the backyard, and a long list of 
other projects that we might get to someday. 

Olive Branch is always filled to the tip-top and yet 
the phone never stops ringing, the need for long term 
and emergency housing persists. The main floor of Ol- 
ive Branch continues to serve as drop-in space during 
the day but an open bed is quickly re-filled. It is dif- 



The Olive Branch gang at Lucy’s play: from left: Michael, Kate, 
Lucy, Drew, Barb, Chelsea, Naomi. 


ficult to turn people away when we do not have any 
available beds, but it is a consolation to know that we 
can at least offer this space to people during the day. 
Sure, a warm meal and a hot shower can go a long way 
in brightening someone’s day, but does it create any 
difference when that person still finds herself homeless 
night after night? 

It is always a joyous celebration when our guests 
secure permanent housing. We enjoy honoring these 
moments with special dinners at Olive Branch and of 
course by helping with the big move. We relish these 
send offs and appreciate seeing the positive impact that 
Olive Branch has had in a persons journey towards sta- 
bility. Sadly, the opposite situation also exists. Some- 
times people are asked to leave. These departures are 
always sad. Sometimes peoples addictions and/or men- 
tal health struggles are just too much for us to manage. 
It is always upsetting for us when someone has to leave; 
we are left worrying about them and questioning what 
could have been done differently in order to prevent 
such an unfortunate outcome. It is hard to accept that 
barriers such as mental health and addictions can pre- 
vent us from expressing hospitality to everyone. 

The Olive Branch dining room was full for Easter 


Chelsea's 1239 Mile .Summer 


by Chelsea Froemke 

Before my life as a Catholic 
Worker, I spent several summers as a 
canoe guide in the Boundary Water 
Canoe Area Wilderness at a camp 
called Wilderness Canoe Base. I am 
incredibly thankful to have had the 
opportunity and the ability to lead 
middle school, high school, and in- 
tergenerational groups on week long 
trips through the beautiful northern 
Minnesota wilderness. This summer I will 
be embarking on a 1,239 mile canoe trip from 
Seagull Lake (Wilderness Canoe Base) to Hudson 
Bay (York Factory). This trip has been a dream for 
many years and it is very exciting that it is actually be- 
coming a reality. I am thankful for the support of my 


fellow Loaves and Fishes commu- 
nity mates and will miss them very 
much throughout the summer. 
This trip we are calling Journey 4 
Renewal will surely be an adventure 
of a lifetime, but it is also serving as 
a fundraiser to benefit Wilderness 
Canoe Base’s Renewal Campaign. 
To learn more about this adventure 
and to follow us as we paddle, check 
out our website journey4renewal.org. 

The Loaves and Fishes community sends 
Chelsea and her friends off with lots of love 
and good wishes for their safety and renewal 
physically and spiritually. We hope the wind is 
at their backs and the polar bears are friendly. 

We ask our readership to pray for the four. 



this year. Like we do for every holiday, we gathered 
to share a meal and to spend time with one another. 
Looking around the table I smiled thinking of all the 
people surrounding this sacred space. All of us brought 
a different story along with us to that meal; people 
who have experienced trauma, who know loneliness, 
some mourning broken relationships, friends experi- 
encing suffering. As we ate, and chatted, and laughed 
I realized that this is what hospitality looks like. Some 
days it is really difficult; hospitality can get complicat- 
ed, messy. Though at this meal I was reminded once 
more that amidst the messiness of hospitality there is 
also beauty. When the Olive Branch door opens it can 
provide a safe and sober place for someone to spend 
the day or a place for someone to live temporarily. It 
can also become a place of welcome and belonging, a 
place where we all find love. Olive Branch has been a 
blessed home and a place of respite for many adults and 
children throughout the years and we are committed 
to continuing the messy, beautiful work of hospitality. 



by Michael Elderbrook 

On March 15 th, a group of over 30 people (and 
one puppy) loaded onto a bus before sunrise, trav- 
eled to St. Paul, and shared their stories with elect- 
ed officials at the Capitol. The Second Chance and 
Homeless Day on the Hill presented our group 
with the opportunity to speak truth to power about 
the realities of homelessness and poverty, as well as 
the obstacles a felony record creates for individuals 
even after they have “paid their debt to society.” We 
asked for greater funding on behalf of thousands of 
our most vulnerable Minnesotans who are often left 
voiceless in the political process. 

Splitting into two groups, I went with the half 
advocating for the homeless. In our meetings with 
Rep. Jen Schultz, Rep. Erik Simonson, and Sen. 
Roger Reinert, we asked for support for initiatives 
that will increase statewide spending for affordable 
housing. This included funding earmarked for af- 
fordable housing for people over age 55 and a $100 
increase in monthly payments to low-income fam- 
ilies through MFIP (Minnesota Family Investment 
Program), which has not been increased since 1986. 

Overall, I was left with a sense of pride that our 
group worked to counter the political apathy found 
too often among the socially and economically down- 
trodden. But I was also encouraged by the politicians 
we met who were willing to really pay attention to 
people who are usually tokenized or just swept aside 
in the spectacle of modern politics. 

For more information on Prosperity for All and 
Homes for All agenda 2016 go to Minnesota Coalition 
for the Homeless at www.mnhomelesscoalition.org. 
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Dorothy Day House Notes 


by Joel Kilgour 

A few years ago I had the privilege to speak to a 
group of five- and six-year-old parishioners at our 
friendly neighborhood St Pauls Church. I gave it my 
best, asking them to help piece together the biblical 
loaves and fishes story, which they did, more or less, 
with a few assists from parents: Jesus went across the 
lake and met lots of people, they were hungry, a boy 
had a few loaves and fish and Jesus used that to feed 
all of the people. I asked them what they thought the 
story meant. A girl offered a fair but dispassionate an- 
swer that a J esus made a miracle.” We clearly needed 
to put the story in a more practical context. So I asked 
them to imagine that they finally got to the lunch- 
room at school, hungry as can be, and sat down with 
a couple friends. They opened their lunch boxes and 
saw that one of them had a peanut butter sandwich, 
one had an apple, and one had nothing at all. What 
would they do? The kids, who just a few seconds ago 
were staring at the floor, shot their arms into the air, 
eager to solve the problem. The consensus answer 
was obvious to them: split the sandwich and apple 
three ways so everyone gets some! Then one boy 
added a monkey wrench: what if one of the friends 
was hungrier than the others because she didn’t have 
breakfast? More excited problem solving ensued, con- 
cluding that they wouldn’t necessarily split the food 
equally, that the person who was hungriest should get 
the most. And what about everyone else in the lunch- 
room? Surely they could be recruited to pitch in and 
resolve this dilemma. 

Kids’ best intentions don’t always translate into daily 
practice, of course. But their innate faith in humanity 
stands in stark contrast to the adult world and its border 
fences, bombs and greed. I couldn’t think of a better 
living example of what Jesus meant when he told us to 
be like the little ones. 

Not long after this experience, someone stole a light- 
er belonging to one of our guests. In our world this is 
a serious affront. The theft victim stormed around the 
house for awhile and then took off without a word. 
After dinner he returned home. In his hand was a bag 
full of lighters he had just purchased. He gave one to 
every smoker in the house. No need to steal, he said, if 
everyone has what they need. 

By the increasingly fearful and self-interested stan- 
dards of our society, Dorothy Day House is a living 
miracle. Fourteen to sixteen men, all carrying heavy 
personal baggage, living well together, for the most part. 
When I talk to housed people about not having a lock 
on my bedroom door, I often get gasps of surprise and 
worry. But I’m the one who feels sorry for people who 
are afraid of one another. The world is not as scary as 
it seems. People are good. There is hope. That’s what 
living here teaches you. 

A lot has happened at Dorothy Day House in the 
past year. Here are a few highlights: 

• We have housed 82 men since we last published a 
newsletter. A majority of our guests were working 
when they arrived, homeless in large part because of 
unreasonable rents and low wages. Most have since 


ended up in permanent housing. 

We have lost four former guests to suicide, seven to 
drug overdoses, and two to untreated medical con- 
ditions. Heroin and synthetics, mental illness, and a 
dysfunctional health care system continue to eat away 
at the very heart of our community. 

Michael Elderbrook joined us as a volunteer last year. 
Mike hails from Marshfield, 

WI, and was considering 
monastic life before find- 
ing his way to the Catholic 
Worker. His quiet and pa- 
tient demeanor is a great 
compliment to the chaos 
that defines this house. An 
artist and musician, he also 
balances our collective brain. 

Kelly and I are grateful to 
have him here. His parents 
Ruth and Gary own a cater- 
ing company and often send 
us delicious desserts, and 
recently bought us a beauti- 
ful new refrigerator. And he 
signed up his boyfriend to do 
house duty, so he gets triple 
Catholic Worker points. 

In December we lost our lon- 
gest serving house member, Lucifer the Cat. The old 
man made it 21 years, not short of astonishing con- 
sidering how many fights he picked with raccoon. He 
wasn’t what you would call personable, being a cat, 
but in his old age he would not only cuddle once and 
awhile, he even followed me around as I worked in 
the garden. And in his own way he made people feel 
welcome. Kelly and I half joked that we decided who 
could live here based on how Lucifer reacted to them. 
He had an uncanny way of rubbing up against any 
potential new guests on their first visit — something 
he rarely did with anyone else at any other time. If he 
was absent we took it to mean beware. And he was 
spot on, every time. Lucifer reminded us that humans 
are not alone on this planet, not alone even in person- 
ality, wit or compassion. He will be missed. 

The winter has seen us full to the brim, and it hasn’t 
slowed down. We routinely find ourselves with both 
couches full, as well as a sleeping mat in the laundry 
room, and often people covering the dining room 
floor. We try our best to keep the house from becom- 
ing overcrowded but there is literally nowhere else for 
many people to go... what can we do? As I write, 18 
men live here, with 14 beds available. 

Meg Kearns, who has volunteered at Dorothy Day 
House almost since the beginning, is retiring from 
her position at CHUM after many, many years of 
service to the Duluth community as the coordinator 
of distributive services and CHUM church. We are 
so grateful to be in the work with her, a rare wom- 
an in both her deep compassion and ability to get to 
the point. Luckily, she’ll be continuing on here as the 


Monday night volunteer and we’re crossing our fin- 
gers that we’ll see even more of her now. 

This spring our guys have been involved in a lot of ad- 
vocacy around safe and affordable housing — the lack 
of which is nothing short of a crisis in our communi- 
ty. The Dorothy Day House crew has met and spo- 
ken with candidates for city council and mayor, state 
legislators, county board members and congressional 
representatives. This spring we took part in Homeless 
Day on the Hill, Second Chance Day on the Hill, and 
the Mental Health Day on the Hill at the Capitol in 


St Paul. Our guys rock it every time, and it is a good 
reminder of the power that we have, if we choose to 
exercise it. Our experience with the political class is 
that it is ignorant of the needs of poor people primar- 
ily because poor people do not operate in the same 
sphere. The best intentioned elected officials needs to 
be confronted with the realities of our lives. 

• We have routinely been serving dinner to between 1 5 
and 20 people per night, and are blessed with many 
wonderful folks who prepare and deliver meals: Vol- 
unteers Involved Through Action at the College of St 
Scholastica, the good people of Hillside United Meth- 
odist, St Paul’s and Peace Church; Donna Effinger; 
Fred and Roseli Cain and their children; and Gerry 
and Annette Ouellette. Better still, most of our meals 
lately are prepared by current and former guests — 
a special shout out to Tim, Adrian and Ricky! The 
nights they cook make this place feel like a self-sup- 
porting community. 

Again, none of our work here would be possible 
without the loving support of those of you reading this 
newsletter. You have come to our rescue by donating 
food, coffee, bike parts, toiletries, bus fare, and cash. 
You have generously responded to the needs of our 
guests, offering rides, handing down work gear and 
tools, buying tickets home for funerals and more. Please 
remember that the doors of Dorothy Day House are 
open to everyone, seven days a week. We invite you to 
stop by, meet us and hear some stories. As it happened 
in the miracle of the loaves and fishes, it is in relation- 
ship, giving and trust that we shall surprise ourselves 
and change the world. 



www.facebook.com/duluthcatholicworker 
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Bike Cave 2016 


Who we are 

Loaves and Fishes is a community of people 
inspired by Dorothy Day and the Catholic Worker 
movement to build “a new society within the shell 
of the old.” We believe in a world that is abundant 
with resources and love, enough for everyone if we 
share. As a community we offer family-style hospi- 
tality to people experiencing homelessness; operate 
a no-cost neighborhood bicycle shop; organize with 
our neighbors to protect everyone's right to housing; 
and study and practice nonviolence in our interper- 
sonal relationships and in our politics. Loaves and 
Fishes is entirely volunteer-run and receives no gov- 
ernment funding. 

Current live-in members of Loaves and 
Fishes Community are: Drew Anderson, Michael 
Elderbrook, Chelsea Froemke, Donna How- 
ard, Joel Kilgour, Doris Malkmus, Brooke Tapp 
and Kelly Wallin. Many other people are part of our 
community as volunteers, donors, meal providers 
and advocates. We invite you to join us in whatever 
ways you can. 


Dorothy Day House and the Bike Cave 

1712 Jefferson St. 

Duluth, MN 55812 
218-724-2054 

Olive Branch 

1614 Jefferson St. 

Duluth, MN 55812 
218-728-0629 


Current needs to keep us going;: 

Donations are accepted every day 8am-9pm at 
1712 Jefferson St, Duluth. If you have any ques- 
tions, please call 218-724-2054. 

Thank you! 

Ongoing material needs: Coffee, sugar and cream- 
er; Butter, margarine and vegetable oil; Canned 
tomato products (sauce or diced, large cans pre- 
ferred); Healthy breakfast cereal and milk; Cheese 
and eggs; Toilet paper (regular and jumbo com- 
mercial rolls); Laundry detergent (HE or powder, 
large containers preferred); Shampoo and condi- 
tioner; New socks (cotton, adult sizes) and anti- 
fungal foot cream; I bu profen, bandages and anti- 
biotic cream or spray; Postage stamps (letter- and 
postcard-rate); Gift cards for area gas stations ($20 
preferred, to aid people sleeping in their cars or 
needing transportation to work); Cash donations 
to cover house expenses. Checks to Loaves and 
Fishes, 1614 Jefferson St, Duluth MN 55812; or 
donate online at www.gofundme.com/LandF2016. 
Loaves and Fishes is a people-powered movement 
for change, we are not a tax-deductible charity. 

Special requests: Area rugs, size 4'x6' or larger, 
clean and in good shape (for guest rooms), twin 
and full sized bed bug mattress covers 

Volunteer needs: (please call for more information): 
Mason or someone experienced with laying patio 
pavers; Bicycle mechanics and folks who are good 
with kids to volunteer 1-2 times per month in the 
Bike Cave over the summer. Shifts are approxi- 
mately 4 hours. 


by Kelly Wallin 

The Bike Cave is an important and growing part of 
our work at Loaves and Fishes, and I would like to take 
this opportunity to express our heartfelt gratitude to all 
you who have supported us with your time and dona- 
tions. Without you the Bike Cave would not be possi- 
ble. If you haven’t ever visited the Bike Cave, please do! 
I wish all our supporters could experience the joy that 
we see every time we open our doors. 

One particularly busy day last summer comes to 
mind as I write. All of the mechanics were occupied 
getting tools in people’s hands and grease under their 
fingernails. People were waiting in line to be helped, 
kind of like the DMV, minus the numbered tags. 
When I finished helping the person I was working 
with I went outside to see who was next. A small group 
of kids arrived, jumped off their bikes and tried butt- 
ing in line. Before I could get a word in, one youngster, 
looking to be about 8 years old, started to tell me all 
the things he needs help with on his bike. As I pointed 
to the people ahead of him, explaining he’d have to 
wait until those in line are first served, he gave me a 
crestfallen look, followed soon by a mischievous grin 
that usually spells trouble. Fie turned his back, dug in 
his pocket and looked over his shoulder. Fie motioned 
me to have a private conversation with a little nod of 
his chin. Intrigued, I stepped away from the line. “Are 
you sure you can’t move me to the front of the line?” 
Fie asked as soon as we were out of earshot of the oth- 
ers. “If you do there’s some candy in it for ya.” Fie held 
out his hand with a couple pieces of hard candy with 
bits of pocket lint stuck to it. I started laughing and 
couldn’t stop for a long time. I still laugh as I think 
about it. You can ask any of our volunteers and they 
will have similar stories! 

Speaking of our volunteers, big thanks to ALL of 
the volunteer mechanics who donate their time and 
energy to keep people on two wheels. Chelsea, Drew, 
Wil, Alex, both Matts and Nate have shown a lot of 


dedication and put in many hours already this year. 

Our hope is that everyone who comes to the Bike 
Cave takes something with them: be it a sense of 
accomplishment, a feeling of community care, a 
diversity of friendships or a pride in self-reliance. 

Last year we tried a number of improvements. We 
implemented mostly logistical processes that helped 
immensely with tracking volunteer hours. We made 
great strides in parental involvement through a meet 
and greet for signing parental permission slips. We 
started the ‘bike library’ with 12 loaner bikes, some 
of which were actually returned! We started a movie 
night with bike-themed movies that we’d watch on 
a projection screen in the back yard (sad to say this 
fell flat). We started a pilot program on the Fond du 
Lac reservation and partnered with COGGS (Cyclists 
of Gitchee Gurnee Shores) and Fiealthy Duluth Area 
Coalition (which graciously provided us with bike 
helmets for dozens of kiddos). We provided bikes for 
local organizations, including Arrowhead East and 
Fiarbor City Fiigh School, and for the Bike Rodeo at 
Myers-Wilkins School. But mostly we helped over 150 
bikes find a new life and home. 

I’m convinced 2016 will be the best year ever, and 
it has started early! With bike ridership up, we’ve 
already gotten many bikes on the road. And thanks 
to the generosity of many of our friends, we will start 
the year with much needed new tools and equipment 
and have moved into the digital age with an iPad to 
help us keep track of bikes and volunteer hours and to 
record all the fun. We hope to continue the relation- 
ship with Fond du Lac and working with local projects 
to promote bike culture. Community bike rides are a 
priority with many people I’ve talked to. 

If this sounds like fun, it is! If you are interested in 
volunteering, contact Kelly, Drew or Chelsea at 218- 
724-2054 or stop by on any Wednesday or Saturday, 
1-5 pm to see the Bike Cave in gear. 


A Brush With Kindness 



Last fall, we partnered with Western Lake Superior Habitat for Humanity (WLSHFH) to complete major improvements 
to our houses and properties. Volunteers from Temple Israel, Glen Avon Presbyterian, Barr Engineering, Team Red, 
White and Blue, UMD Rotaract and Affinity Plus Credit Union contributed 230 hours of labor to the projects. We 
improved and expanded garden space, built a 25-foot retaining wall and stairs behind Dorothy Day House and did 
a near-complete rebuild of the 1 10-year old back porch at Olive Branch. Big thanks to WLSHFH for all they do 
to promote community and affordable home ownership! 
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None of This Is Comfortable 


Kym Young 

Peace, my sisters and brothers, 

Im writing to tell you of recent 
events and uncomfortable interac- 
tions that affected my consciousness. 

It started with a conversation at a 
community BBQ sponsored by local 
black run organizations and the local 
police department. I looked at my 
friends and business partner and ex- 
pressed, “ I know I have no reason to 
but I am deeply uncomfortable.” Not surprisingly they 
each uttered the exact same sentiments. Three wom- 
en. Mothers, friends and community advocates as we 
stood amidst the crowd of kids, fathers and families in 
the park on a Saturday afternoon. We were uncomfort- 
able . . . among so many police officers. 

Now not one of us has any reason to be afraid . . . 
unless you count that we are black women with sons 
and daughters living in an age when at any moment 
we could receive that phone call saying a Your child has 
been arrested,” or worse, killed by a police officer. For 
me that day was a nerve-filled afternoon of light banter 
and a semi deep conversation about the “niceness” of 
our town with a couple of officers and a lot of good 
food and fun for all involved. 

It was a good uncomfortable day. 

But we didn’t get to many of those deep conver- 
sations that we are endeavoring to keep going in the 
community between the police and the communities 
of color but there were conversations. I watched fa- 
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thers interacting with each oth- 
er talking about motorcycles, 
football and baked beans. They 
looked comfortable. I watched 
children laughing and playing 
and parents reacting to a crying 
child ... no discomfort there. 
I saw people in a community 
sharing a meal and some time 
with each other and the biggest 
dilemma was a mom saying to 
her child, “Did you get enough to eat cause Im not 
cooking when we get home!” (Ok that was me but I 
meant it . . .) 

It was a good uncomfortable day. 

So why was it I felt uncomfortable? My Sisters and a 
couple of the brothers active in the community chatted 
about events and racial incidents with each other and 
that was comfortable. We shared information about 
our cultural programs to a couple of people (although 
I did not observe anyone taking a flyer about the after 
school offering). We raffled off a nice prize for the day 
and it ended with a call to do it again next year. That is 
a very comfortable success. 

Then it hit me, it was this level of quiet comfortabil- 
ity that unnerved me. I have to admit it. I was quite 
comfortable having fun, tabling for our organizations, 
programs and outreach, fundraising and sharing that 
meal, but I was uncomfortable because in the heart of 
my mind I knew the people, the officers I was among 
who were playing with our children, laughing with 
our fathers, sons and daughters also posed a potential- 
ly deadly threat to us all. 

That’s pretty damn uncomfortable and it didn’t help 
allay that discomfort when my fears were validated in 
the media later that day when I learned that #Terence- 
Crutcher was killed during a stalled car investigation 
and #TyreKing was shot in the back as he was running 
away from a man with a real gun. A father and a 
son . . . killed by someone’s father and son ... or 
daughter in a blue uniform with a gun... 

It’s not just another uncomfortable conversation 
I’m hoping to see come out of this good peaceful 
community event. We need some uncomfortable si- 
lences to be broken along with bridging of some very 
uncomfortable distances. Taking some uncomfort- 
Kym Young — Continued on Page 2 



Homeless 
Person’s 
Bill of Rights 

Shelly Bruecken 

The Homeless Person’s Bill of Rights has gained 
new momentum and new champions in our city this 
summer as Loaves and Fishes organized a group of 
people to solidify the eleven rights we believe every- 
one should have. 

1. The right to use and move freely in public 
spaces, without discrimination or arbitrary 
time limits 

2. The right to rest in public spaces and 
protect oneself from elements in a non 
obstructive manner 

3. The right to eat, share or accept food in 
public spaces 

4. The right to occupy a legally parked motor 
vehicle 

5. The right to a reasonable expectation of 
privacy in public spaces 

6. The right to equal treatment by city staff 

7. The right to protection from disclosure of 
personal information without consent 

8. The right to protection from discrimination 
in housing and employment 

9. The right to 24hour access to basic 
hygiene facilities 

10. The right to choose whether or not to 
utilize emergency shelter 

1 1 . The right to speak with an advocate or 
street outreach worker when questioned by 
police 

I sat down with Shareeka, one of the newest cham- 
pions of The Homeless Person’s Bill of Rights. Shareeka 
and her family moved from Detroit this summer to es- 
cape the urban violence. Since moving here five months 
ago, 13 members of her family have died from violence 
in Detroit. For the first few nights here, Shareeka, her 
boyfriend, and two children slept in their car. They 
parked near the blue light of the hospital. In the middle 
Shelly Bruecken — Continued on Page 3 


Kym Young — Continued from Page 1 

able risks and stepping out of some very comfortable 
zones. I’m speaking about this uncomfortable place of 
silence between the conversations about racism and 
restorative justice and community building that takes 
place safely away from the cataclysm that is devouring 
communities of color daily . . . the systemic oppression 
that is at the root of all this uncomfortableness called 
RACISM. The reasons we became so comfortable with 
the uncomfortable. Why we speak uncomfortably in 
the comfortable silences . . . giving comforting images 
of what?! Good police images?! Tranquil communities? 
Or are these just surface images we use to mask those 
deeper discomforting realities, a way to hide our own 
discomfort with racism and oppression? 

Lets face it NONE of this is very comfortable at 
all and the darkest time we as a people are facing is 
finding a comfortable space to “JUST BE” between 
the roar of a gun and the last tear to hit the casket lid. 


Michael Elderbrook 

Confronting the reality of racism is not easy or 
comfortable for most white people. Why would it be? 
As Catholic Workers, we recognize that in a predom- 
inantly white movement like ours, our newsletter has 
a predominantly white readership. As whites, we must 
take up the work of confronting racism and institu- 
tionalized privilege. 

We are honored that Kym Young took the time to 
contribute her article “None of This Is Comfortable” 
to this newsletter, but it cannot simply be the burden 
of people of color to educate white people about rac- 
ism and oppression. So here is the challenge: as white 
people, we need to use our time, abilities and resources 
not only to lift up the voices of marginalized people, 
but also to seek out and learn from those voices in the 
libraries, on the Internet, on Facebook, on Twitter. 
When marginalized voices are ignored or dismissed, 
we must use our own voices if that is what it takes 
to get through. We must educate ourselves and each 


• Just over 9% of Duluths population identify as peo- 
ple of color. 

• Almost half (46%) of Duluth’s populations of color 
live in three neighborhoods - Lincoln Park, Central 
Hillside, and East Hillside. 

• Only a quarter (24%) of Duluth’s total population 
live in these neighborhoods. 

• Lincoln Park’s population is 23% people of color, 
Central Hillside’s population is 22% people of color 
and East Hillside’s population is 13% people of color. 

• Median household income for renters in these three 
neighborhoods averages $18,993. 

• Median household income for renters in other Dulu- 
th neighborhoods is $27,067. 


That’s the reality of my thoughts, my trepidation, my 
uncomfortableness with a good community event. I’m 
afraid that it’s such a comfortable place we don’t dare 
move forward into the uncomfortable conversations 
we know must follow. Or take those uncomfortable 
steps . . . but we must. 

The event was a spectacular success and a perfect 
community builder on a beautiful autumn day and 
I’m comfortable with the level of positive responses 
and community family support it garnered . . . but 
I wonder as you read this from the comfort of your 
homes, coffee shop, your conscience, did it make sense 
why I felt so uncomfortable at a very good event . . . 
and if my feelings make sense, are YOU uncomfort- 
able enough yet to take that next step?! 

Kym Young: Twin Ports resident since 1989, received both her 
bachelor’s and master’s degree from UWS. Mother, Grandmother, 
community Human Rights Activist. Founder and executive coordina- 
tor of the Superior African Heritage Community. 


other. We must build relationships and communities 
where we can process our personal histories; create 
spaces where we can name how we were socialized into 
a society with racism and white supremacy so funda- 
mentally entangled in its foundations. 

An important and ever-growing organization in 
this struggle is called Showing Up for Racial Justice 
(SURJ). SURJ was formed in 2009 to bring white 
people together to stand against racism in order to ed- 
ucate and organize themselves in support of people of 
color-led organizations like Black Lives Matter. With 
120+ chapters nationwide listed on their website and 
two local groups, SURJ Northland and SURJ Minne- 
sota, on Facebook. As a member, I would highly rec- 
ommend finding a chapter near you or starting one 
yourself. 

We will never be free while so many of our family 
members of color are bound by the literal chains of the 
prison industrial complex and the invisible chains of 
racism and discrimination. Speak out. Act up. Show 
up. Black Lives Matter. 


• There are significant disparities in median household 
income between white householders and householders 
of color. Householders of color, who make up about 
7% of total householders, are much more cost bur- 
dened by costs of housing than white householders. 

• Householders of color disproportionately rent rather 
than own their homes. Citywide, 60% of the 35,548 
households own while 40% rent. About 62% of white 
householders own and 38% rent. About 27% of Du- 
luth’s 2,504 households of color own and 73% rent. 

Median Duluth Household incomes by race: 

White $45,742 

Black $15,702 

American Indian $22,946 
Two or more $25,950 

Other $14,308 


A Black Man 
Reflects on Racism 
in the Twin Ports 

Jason Malmquist and Kelly Wallin 

One of the Dorothy Day house visitors de- 
scribes how his identity as a black man in the Twin 
Ports affects him everyday. In a primarily white 
community, he says, “You’re on the outside look- 
ing in. I’ll always have a label on me. It’s unfair but 
I’ve got to accept it.” He’s chosen to not disclose 
his name for fear of retribution. 

As a black man he’s faced blatant discrimina- 
tion and profiling in Superior, WL Last Hallow- 
een he found himself without a costume with two 
white friends while celebrating the evening around 
town. At one establishment a patron asked him, 
“What are you supposed to be, a nigger?” Luckily, 
his white allies shut this patron down without he 
himself having to become involved. Driving is un- 
comfortable for him in the city too, and he avoids 
driving after repeatedly being pulled over; “As a 
black male, all [police] do is profile.” 

The racial discrimination he experiences in 
Duluth is much more covert. He experiences it 
many times while shopping; store clerks come up 
to him immediately and ask if he needs help or 
knows what he is looking for. These questions may 
be helpful, but to him, the motivations behind 
them are more sinister. The immediacy and tone 
of the questions suggests he doesn’t belong there or 
should find what he needs and leave as quickly as 
possible. He believes hovering store employees are 
making sure he isn’t shoplifting. 

Confronting race is not something many white 
people have to do in our area and racial issues may 
be seemingly invisible. White people account for 
a huge percentage of the population and people of 
color are largely segregated into separate neighbor- 
hoods. In Duluth, people of color are largely locat- 
ed in the Lincoln Park, Central Hillside, and East 
Hillside neighborhoods (2015 Housing Indicator 
Report). The 2015 Census reports that 91.5% of 
Superior residents identify as white as well. Things 
like keeping track of police names and patrol car 
numbers may seem like a foreign concept to mid- 
dle-class whites, but this visitor has been constant- 
ly aware of how his race is perceived by others. 
Since he was a teenager he’s been keeping track of 
police in the area; “If you don’t know their name 
or their car number, they could be anybody.” 
Knowing identifying information can decrease 
the likelihood of being harassed; he avoids officers 
with bad reputations or seeks out those who have 
helped him in the past. When asked what could 
make him more comfortable, he says that there 
should be more police who look like him and have 
lived his experience. “If [a representative amount] 
of police officers are not black, it just doesn’t make 
sense.” 


WHITE RESPONSIBILITY 


Statistics from the City of Duluth 2015 Housing Indicator Report released July 20 16 
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Lake Jenny in the Grand Tetons 

Matt McKenney 

On May 28th I set off on a 2400-mile bike ride 
from Rochester, Minnesota, to the Pacific Ocean on a 
bike that I built at the Bike Cave. 

Major destinations of interest: Black Hills, Yellow- 
stone National Park, Redwood National Forest 

States: Minnesota, South Dakota, Wyoming, East- 
ern Oregon, Northern California, and the Oregon 
Coast 

Cities of note: Brookings SD, Spearfish SD, Buffalo 
WY, Jackson WY, Boise ID, Redding CA, Portland OR. 

Along the way Jon, my cycling partner, and I slept in 
many different places. We packed camping and cook 
gear and were prepared to sleep in any manner of lo- 
cation. We slept in city parks, fairgrounds, state parks, 
Couch Surfer & Warm Shower host houses, one hotel, 
and even a cow pasture. The websites Couch Surfing 
and Warm Showers were great ways to find lodging 
and meet local people who support travelers in larger 
metropolitan areas. 

The bike I rode was an old Trek 930 mountain bike, 
from the early 90s I believe. The wheels, handlebars, 
and cranks all came from the Bike Cave but were from 
different bikes. The handle bars actually came off of a 
vintage Schwinn and were the oldest part on the bike. 
I purchased the chain, cables, tires, and seat from local 
bike shops in Duluth. 

I started volunteering at the Bike Cave in the fall 
of 2014. At this time I also started to cobble togeth- 
er my touring bike. The bicycle took on many shapes 
throughout the process of building it. Over the span 
of one and a half years I think I toyed around with 
3 different frames and a couple of different handlebar 
set-ups before coming up with the final build. 

Being able to source used/salvage parts from the 
Bike Cave was an integral part of building the bike be- 
cause without that I do not think I would have been 



Celebrating at the California border! 


able to afford constructing a bike to complete my trip. 
Also, I learned many of the skills necessary to complete 
the build while volunteering at the Bike Cave! Gener- 
al cleaning, maintenance of the headset and bottom 
bracket and installation of the crankset, derailleurs, 
brake cables, and shifter cables were all parts of the 
bike construction that I performed at the Bike Cave. 
I learned these skills by practicing, hands on, working 
on my own bike and others that people brought to the 
Cave to get help fixing them. 

A bicycle can mean a lot of different things to a per- 
son, and I think that the Bike Cave offers many differ- 
ent things to many people. For most people who come 
to the Cave it seems they are looking for a bike for their 
children to ride around the neighborhood or maybe a 
bike to exercise with, get out and enjoy local trails, or 
even get to and from work or a grocery store. For me 
the Bike Cave provided opportunity to go on an epic 
adventure and to explore the countryside. 


Shelly Bruecken — Continued from Page 1 

of the night, the family was awakened by a police officer 
who told her to move and if they were seen here again 
“there would be trouble.” Shareeka was lacking sleep 
and was in a town she hardly knew, with no resourc- 
es, nowhere to stay, and a newfound fear of police. She 
rushed to figure things out for her family. They came to 
Olive Branch where they continued to sleep in the car 
for a bit until a spot opened up in our house. 

In the midst of finding housing, insurance, school- 
ing, and therapy for her family we approached Sharee- 
ka about the Homeless Bill of Rights. She quickly vol- 
unteered to work with us. “If there is a chance my story 
can help someone else, I want to help.” If the Homeless 
Persons Bill of Rights would have been passed when 
Shareeka and her family arrived, they would not have 
had the terrifying experience of being questioned by 
police in the middle of the night. Shareeka became 
a powerful speaker for the Homeless Persons Bill of 
Rights and took part in meeting after meeting win- 
ning over city councilors, businesses, and the police 
chief. After each meeting, Shareeka came home with 
a smile on her face and a sense of empowerment in 
her heart. “It is exciting being at meetings with people 
who are so high up and to have them listen to what I 
am saying.” Many times, we were amazed by how the 
meetings went. Shareeka has the ability to persuade al- 
most anybody with her story and her conviction. We 
lovingly deem this ability to change hearts and minds 
“Shareeka Power.” 

Along with working her power on the Homeless 
Person s Bill of Rights, Shareeka has managed to find a 
home for her family in the difficult housing market of 
Duluth. Because of Shareeka and many other powerful 
voices in the community, we have been able to gain 
momentum in Duluth, and expect to be putting the 
ordinance to a vote before winter. 

For more information on the Homeless Bill of 
Rights, go to facebook.com/righttorest. 


Local Solutions to Poverty 
Candidate Forum l)// 



This was the third year Loaves & Fishes 
organized a Candidate Forum. Partnering with 
CPIUM, we will hold the forum on October 27th, 
6-7:30 at Holy Name Church in Lincoln Park. 

In this forum, people describe their experiences 
of poverty and/or homelessness and ask candi- 
dates to commit to solutions. This year, we orga- 
nized listening sessions in Morgan Park, Lincoln 
Park, and CPIUM Food Shelf to identify the issues 
of great concern in low-income neighborhoods. 
Many other sponsoring organizations contribut- 
ed perspectives from their clients to focus ques- 
tions on pressing issues the state legislature and 
County Commission will address this year. 


www.facebook.com/duluthcatholicworker 
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Journey 4 Renewal 



Steph Branchaud, Chelsea Froemke, Tessa Larson & Whitney Vogel at York Factory after 66 days of 
paddling. 


Chelsea Froemke 

On May 29th I paddled away 
from Wilderness Canoe Base (WCB) 
at the end of the Gunflint Trail 
alongside Steph Branchaud, Tes- 
sa Larson, Whitney Vogel, and the 
black lab Avery. It was our first day 
of a sixty-six day canoe trip to Hud- 
son Bay. In the coming two months 
we would paddle west following the 
border route to Lake of the Woods, 
along the Winnipeg River, up the 
eastern shore of Lake Winnipeg, to 
the Echamamish River, then follow 
Gods River and the Hayes River to 
the tundra, ending at York Factory 
on Hudson Bay. 

The four of us met while working 
as canoe guides at WCB, a Lutheran 
camp. Our trip was dubbed Journey 
4 Renewal in support of WCB s Re- 
newal Campaign. In 2007 WCB lost 
many of their buildings during the 
Ham Lake fire. The last nine years 
have been dedicated to rebuilding so 
that the camp can continue their mission of empow- 
ering young people through wilderness experiences in 
the BWCA. We were honored to have the opportuni- 
ty to participate in a trip of this magnitude while also 
supporting a place that has been formative for us and 
so many others. 

Our journey started as a dream, took over a year to 
plan, and was certainly going to be a life-changing ex- 
perience. However, on that rainy morning it was hard 
to believe that we were actually leaving for what would 
be a 1,265 mile canoe trip. In those first few moments 
I experienced a number of emotions: excitement for 
the adventures to come, fear of the unknown chal- 
lenges, gratitude for the three other women paddling 


alongside me, and sadness as I paddled away from my 
family, friends, and Loaves & Fishes community. 

We quickly found a daily rhythm that revolved 
around paddling. We ate high calorie food to fuel our 
bodies, had a morning reflection to center us, jour- 
naled and did art to document our experiences, read 
many books, and we paddled. We paddled in rain or 
shine, wind or calm, averaging 1 8 miles a day. Despite 
aching muscles and frequent exhaustion, we paddled 
on; singing songs, playing games, and deepening our 
friendships. 

The people we met along the way were eager to hear 
our stories, offer a word of advice, and give us encour- 
agement. We camped in peoples backyards along the 


Rainy River and the Winnipeg Riv- 
er, were offered rides around dams, 
treated to meals and showers, and 
joined several churches on Sunday 
mornings. There were also many 
people back home thinking of us, 
praying for us, and daily checking 
our progress on our website. 

After four years as a live- 
in volunteer at Olive Branch it was 
humbling to be the recipient of such 
generous hospitality. Several times 
throughout the summer we found 
ourselves in peoples homes enjoying 
a meal or a shower. We were grateful 
for these expressions of hospitality 
and amazed at how people not only 
welcomed us into their home but 
also into their lives. Fm thankful for 
this reminder of how to express gen- 
uine hospitality. Showers, laundry, 
meals— those things are wonderful 
and needed, but in the work of hos- 
pitality there is an opportunity to go 
further, to make connections, to tru- 
ly welcome people, to express love. 

As I reenter life at Loaves and Fishes I frequent- 
ly think back to a specific moment, sitting around a 
strangers dining room table somewhere on the Win- 
nipeg River. I think of the way I was shown hospital- 
ity and ponder how I can emulate their example here 
around our dining room table. I return to Duluth 
feeling empowered, reenergized, and fulfilled. We saw 
incredible sights along our journey and accomplished 
a huge goal. It was an honor to be a part of this adven- 
ture, to paddle with three other inspiring women, and 
to contribute to the legacy of Wilderness Canoe Base. 
Above all I return home to Loaves and Fishes with a re- 
newed sense of commitment to this work of hospitality 
and to my fellow Loaves & Fishes community mates. 


H 1 1 ™ ANNUAL DULUTH AREA 

COMMUNITY 

CONNECT 

THURSDAY OCTOBER 27 

With winter fast approaching, Loaves & Fishes 
partnered with AICHO to host a one stop shop to 
provide warm boots, coats, socks, haircuts, foot- 
care, lunch, flu shots, housing resources, health 
screening and much more. Held at Gimaajii, 202 
W 2nd St from 1 lam to 3pm, this event is always 
attended by hundreds of people experiencing 
extreme poverty. We thank all the supporters in 
the community for donating time and supplies to 
meet the needs of our brothers and sisters. 


PROFILE: Black & White Together 


Doris Malkmus 

One of our kids at Olive Branch this fall is known 
as Junior. He has the irresistible charm of a 3-year 
old — bright eyes, ready hugs. His dad was raised in 
St. Paul in what he called the stereotypical crack house 
and grew up in a neighborhood where joining a gang 
and dealing drugs was a way to be somebody. He 
met Juniors mom in middle school. They were good 
friends before they became parents together, and par- 
ents before they graduated from high school. Juniors 
mom says she is mixed ethnically, not racially, but most 
of her friends were African American and there was 
almost no thought given in her family when she got 
involved with Juniors dad. Juniors dads family were 
more opposed and a few still refuse to really accept Ju- 
niors mom into the family. 


“Race” is not an abstract category to this family. 
They don’t think about the big picture, or how they fit 
into the transition of Duluth (which was 99% white in 
the 1970s) to the racially mixed community of today. 
They just want to get along. Their experience as “dif- 
ferent” makes them want Junior to learn to never make 
fun of anyone because of age, looks, skin color, gen- 
der, sexual orientation, or disability. His dad especially 
wants Junior to be able to shed hurtful comments and 
not take criticism to heart. He wants his son to laugh 
and roll with the punches; to be himself and stay on his 
own course. They want him to keep away from gangs 
and drugs that destroy life. Juniors mom wants him to 
play hockey like she did, to take part in sports, to be 
confident enough to speak in front of class, to partici- 
pate like any other kid. 

These are their hopes for their son Junior in Duluth. 
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Hannah 

House 

Notes 

Brooke Tapp 

Spring and summer brought big changes to Han- 
nah House, inside and out. Memorial Day weekend 
twenty Harbor City International School students 
spent two days working on a redesign of the Han- 
nah House Community Garden, eliciting cheers and 
compliments by passers by. Unfortunately, deer also 
enjoyed the garden . . . next years project. 

The backyard was transformed when the new own- 
er of the adjacent building shared costs to remove five 
spruce and a tall box elder tree and survey the prop- 
erty lines. We learned that we own land that increases 
the community garden plot by one third. We need to 
rebuild the six-foot fence and decided to install sod to 
give kids a safe place to play in the backyard. 

I joined the community and moved into Hannah 
House this spring. Hannah House isn’t an “open” 
house of hospitality like Olive Branch and Dorothy 
Day House although the house has provided space for 
community meetings, a place for volunteers working 
on projects, a home for community volunteers, and a 
place to support our initiative with child foster care. 

As manager of Habitat for Humanity’s exterior 
home repair program, I spent last October on Jeffer- 
son Street, completing two large projects at Dorothy 
Day and Olive Branch. It is through this experience 
that my affection grew for the Loaves and Fishes com- 
munity and what they do. Walking back and forth on 



Jefferson from house to house reminded me of my 
youth in southern Minnesota, where I walked up and 
down the gravel road to the homes of my grandpar- 
ent’s or my great uncle Wayne, never needing to knock 
and always finding someone there to give a smile, a 
meal, and affectionate embrace. I made many trips 
between the machine sheds fetching tools and equip- 
ment. Now I make many trips along Jefferson Street 
to complete projects at the various houses of Loaves 
and Fishes. 

Loaves and Fishes is a large family that offers sup- 
port, compassion and stability to our members as well 
as our guests. I’m grateful to be welcomed into a fam- 
ily again where I can contribute as well as receive. 



Jefferson 
Street 
Block Party 

Donna Howard 

Do you have a 
pet fish? Have you 
been canoeing in 
the Boundary Wa- 
ters this summer? 

Strangers and 
friends scurried 
to ask one anoth- 
er questions as 
they competed for 
prizes in the game 
Neighborhood 
Bingo. The game 
is a good mixer. 

Of course the po- 
lice officers at the 
party were asked 
dozens of times to 
initial the square that asked if you wear a uniform to 
work. 

For about 27 years Loaves and Fishes has organized 
a summer block party on Jefferson Street with food 
and games, fun and friendship, music and dance. This 
year, on August 27th, it stopped raining when we set 
up the tents and started raining again after we took 
them down at the end of the day. Between those two 
watery bookends, faces were painted, T-shirts were 
tie-dyed, water balloons were tossed, and our vibrant 
neighborhood was joyfully celebrated. 

About 300 neighbors enjoyed the music of the 
Dumpy Jug Bumpers, Hannah Ray, and Indianhead- 
band. There were delicious burgers, brats and corn on 
the cob from the grills and side dishes from neighbor- 
hood kitchens. We danced around the maypole. And 
this year a new event was added: the first annual Slow- 
est Bicycle Race. Surprise, surprise, one heat was won 
by a little girl with training wheels. We are grateful to 
our generous neighbors, businesses and organizations 
that donated time, money and items to make this a 
wonderful event. 

Good will was in abundance! 


$2000 Needed to Keep the Heat On at Dorothy Day 


Loaves & Fishes strives to provide hospitali- 
ty while being good stewards for the property so 
generously given to this cause. This year we had 
the opportunity to take advantage of numerous 
gifts and volunteer groups to do many needed 
updates to the properties. Despite the tremen- 
dous accomplishments of the summer listed 
below, we face the coming winter months still 
needing an additional $2000 for a new furnace 
for Dorothy Day. The 20-year-old furnace conk- 
ed out three times last winter and we approach 
this year’s heating season dreading an emergency 
we can’t afford to fix. Please contribute what you 
can to keep the home fire burning at Dorothy 
Day this winter. 

We thank the many L&F volunteers, guests, 
and community groups for the support already 
given for the furnace and the amazingly long list 
of projects lovingly completed this year. 


Olive Branch 

• Complete overhaul of both bathrooms: new sinks 
and toilets, a new tub and tiled shower 

• Back and front porches scrubbed and painted 

• Backyard playset, cedar mulch, landscape and 
patio blocks installed 

• New, large refrigerator donated and new counter 
and shelves installed 

• Guest bedrooms scrubbed and painted 

Hannah House and Community Garden 

• Dead trees removed, property line surveyed 

• Backyard tilled, sodded, and fenced 

• Hallway painted 

• New electrical service & breaker box 

Dorothy Day 

• 1st floor bathroom ceiling removed and powerful 
exhaust fan installed 
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Olive Branch 


Chelsea Fromke 

Olive Branch continues to joyfully provide hospi- 
tality for women and families, offering a safe and sober 
space for people to find respite. Our rooms typically fill 
up immediately after they open as the need for emer- 
gency housing persists. As I sit at the Olive Branch 



dining room table writing these house notes, I am con- 
stantly reminded of this need. Just this morning we’ve 
received several phone calls from people seeking shel- 
ter. I’ve quietly chatted with some of our guests over a 
cup of coffee while a woman sleeps on our living room 
couch, the towels used yesterday by a couple who is 
sleeping in their car are being washed, and a previous 
guest stopped by to say hello and to ask if we have space 
for a friend of theirs who has found herself homeless. 
It is hard to turn people away but I’m thankful for the 
space that we do have. I’m glad people know that this is 
a safe place where they can take a shower, have a meal, 
or find a listening ear. It is an honor to be a steward of 
this house and participate in the relationships that are 
created within its walls. 

In the last four years I have seen the faces at Olive 
Branch change many times over. Each new guest or 
volunteer contributes something unique to this place. 
Sometimes changes can be difficult and I find myself 
mourning a departure. However, with every change 
comes new opportunities. Shelly, our newest volun- 
teer, has been an incredible addition to this house. She 
moved in at the end of May and quickly integrated 
into the house community. While writing this article 
a guest joined me at the table and together we created 
this list of reasons why we love Shelly. 

1. Her commitment to this work and her friendly 
disposition is incredibly appreciated by all who come 
in contact with her. 

2. She has a bubbly personality that is expressed 
through her infectious laughter and bold clothing. 

3. We love her food! Shelly is a fabulous cook and 


House Notes 


uses her skill to treat the people around her. 

4. Shelly expresses thoughtful hospitality. It is joy to 
watch her create relationships with all who enter the 
house. 

5. She is full of adventure and playfulness and often 
initiates games and activities. 

6. She is such a smarty pants! In addition to living 
at Olive Branch, Shelly is also a full time Occupational 
Therapy student at the College of Saint Scholastica. 

The house was closed for a month and a half starting 
in July to address the physical needs of the house. This 
home has been a place of hospitality since 1992 and 
the high demand on the house has taken a toll. In the 
six weeks of being closed Olive Branch received a major 
facelift. We are incredibly grateful for Doris. Thanks to 
her hard work and many hours of labor, Olive Branch 
has two newly remodeled bathrooms. Shelly, her moth- 
er and Brooke repainted all of the guest rooms and 
deep cleaned much of the rest of the house. During 
this time, a larger fridge was donated and more shelves 
and counter space added to the kitchen. These changes 
to the kitchen make our daily 6 PM dinner so much 
easier to prepare. The fresh paint and organized house 
has also made this home feel more comfortable and 
clean. Others also participated in home improvement 
projects. Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church coordinated 
a week of service where their youth group built an 
awesome playground for the backyard. Shelly’s family 
spent a day setting patio blocks under our back deck, 
turning it into a beautiful patio area. We are grateful 
for the many financial donations and volunteer hours 
that made these projects possible. 



Improvements this summer included (clockwise from left): new 
kitchen counter andshleves, tiled walls in bathroom with new 
sink, and a playset for kids. 



Olive Branch Backyard Playground 


Doris Malkmus 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church’s youth group Hands 
Across Duluth (HAD) presented a wonderful gift 
to our community this summer— a beautiful playset 
for Olive Branch. Sheltering Arms Foundation and 
Social Ministries of St. Paul’s funded the project as 
twenty-two youth from St. Paul’s and Ascension 
Stillwater participated in building, landscaping and 
anything needed to make the playset a reality. 

Luisa, one of the young volunteers reflected on 
her experience: 

“Me to WE is an idea that I’ve been introduced 
to even before HAD. The main idea of HAD is to 
show kids the impact that we can have when we 
work as one unit to get a job done. I realized that 
before you can become a WE you have to figure out 
who your “ME” is. When building the playset each 
of us was chosen to do a particular job that plays to 
our strengths! Everyone has their strengths and their 
weaknesses but the great thing about being WE is 
that those around you help you in times where you 



Young volunteers discovered they can accomplish a lot 
more when they shift from Me to We. 

may be struggling, because you’re never alone and 
there will always be more people that want to help. 
That’s what I learned from HAD this year.” 
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Dorothy Day House Notes 


Michael Elderbrook 

A few days ago, my partner Jason and I welcomed 
guests from a UMD Food Justice course into the 
community for a few hours. We showed them around 
our gardens at Hannah House and Dorothy Day; we 
talked about the many intersections of food and jus- 
tice: physical health, the climate crisis, food insecure 
families, poverty, food waste, and alienation from the 
Earth which gives us life. After a tour of the gardens 
and what will go down as my first time teaching col- 
lege students, we sat down to share a meal on the Han- 
nah House garden steps. As part of their assignment, 
the students were tasked with bringing information on 
the distance their food travelled before it came to those 
steps. One young woman brought oranges that trav- 
elled thousands of miles from Chile; Jason brought 
over salsa he made with locally-sourced ingredients 
from our thrice-weekly food run from Whole Foods 
Co-op; I had a bowl of chili that Joel made almost 
entirely from vegetables from our gardens. 

Aside from sharing information about how we try 
to understand our relationship with food as a com- 
munity, I hope Jason and I were able to open up a 
new option of living to those students. The idea of 
intentional communal living can seem like a throw- 
back to the hippy days, if not totally unheard of by 
the younger generation. Along with a few obligatory 
mentions of anarchism in the Catholic Worker tradi- 
tion, I tried to drive home the importance of commu- 
nity in everyday living for our personal connection to 
our humanity and the Earth, as well as the importance 
of building community to push for change on issues 
like food justice. When people experiencing food in- 
security are pushed far from our minds and lives, the 
perfectly good food we throw in the trash is just an- 
other addition to the 72 billion pounds of food wasted 
each year in the United States. It is not seen as a meal 
stolen from the mouths of our families most in need. 

I went into this encounter with the mindset that 
food justice ranks pretty low on our priorities as a 
community. On further reflection, that couldn’t be 
further from the truth! After all, our community is 
named after an example of the role food justice played 
in Jesus’ ministry. Beyond that, I don’t know how 
many times we have collectively asked visitors “Have 
you had any breakfast?” or “Could I fix you some- 
thing for lunch?” Not to mention the time our Meal 
Angels, resident chefs, and afternoon volunteers put 
into making dinner each day to serve at our increas- 
ingly crowded dinner tables. I would contend that 
food justice is at the heart of our hospitality, mak- 
ing sure our visitors and guests have the energy they 
need to go out each day to get to their appointments, 
meetings, apartment showings, jobs and all the other 
tasks that make up the daily struggle of poverty and 
homelessness. 

In the few short months and even shorter summer 
since the ink of our last newsletter dried, we offer 
these updates from here at Dorothy Day House: 

• With food on the mind, we are feeding more peo- 


ple than ever at our daily dinners. We are glad to 
share a meal with all who find their way to our ta- 
bles, but it brings a painful realization. Our cur- 
rent economic system leaves more and more people 
needing to supplement their food intake with a free 
meal almost daily. When I first moved in a year 
ago it was said that volunteers used to tell whoever 
was cooking to prepare for 8-10 people, then 12- 
15, and now it is not unreasonable to prepare for 
15-20. Joel recently pulled out enough plates, cups 
and silverware for 25 after a meal when some had 
to wait for dishes to be washed before they could 
grab some food. 

The newest addition to the Loaves and Fishes 
community is my partner Jason Malmquist. Even 
though he is beginning his life in the communi- 
ty as a live-in volunteer at the Olive Branch, he 
first got involved with Loaves and Fishes doing 
house duty here at the Dorothy Day. Jason is li- 
censed to teach English and ESL and works part- 
time as a substitute teacher over in his hometown 
of Superior, WI. He is a fantastic chef, a lover of 
dogs, children, music, and art. Jason has also been 
committed to the work of social justice since high 
school, and his background working in alternative 
school programs and group home settings makes 
him well-prepared for the joys and challenges we 
experience every day in our little slice of the Be- 
loved Community. 

To kick off the summer, Joel, Kelly, and I joined 
our community mates in seeing Chelsea off on her 
great northern canoeing adventure! It was a beau- 
tiful experience of community, to see the Wilder- 
ness Canoe Base and share the space that has been 
so formative in Chelsea’s life, as well as being with 
her as she departed on a journey that so few have 
done before. We are so proud and awe-inspired by 
the strength and determination of Chelsea and her 
companions! 

On a note of mixed emotions, Kelly will be moving 
out at the end of October to start a new chapter 
of his life with his girlfriend, Wesley, near Grand 
Marais. It will be sad to see him go, but we could 
not be more happy and excited for him in finding a 
partner with whom to share his life. Kelly has been 
an incredible gift to this community, a great friend 
to me in my year since joining, and we know he 
will be back to visit. I think most people will read- 
ily associate Kelly with the Bike Cave, but he gave 
so much of himself outside of it as well. Having 
experienced homelessness himself he demonstrated 
a remarkable ability to connect easily with guests 
and visitors over a cigarette on the back porch. His 
commitment to peace and nonviolence as a veter- 
an, his commitment to racial justice, his creativity 
in refashioning bike parts— creating his own cottage 
industry of belts made from old bicycle tires and 


coat racks made from reclaimed bicycle parts were 
totally unique combination of gifts he brought to 
Dorothy Day House. Most of all, Kelly gave him- 
self completely to the work of hospitality and the 
bonds of community. 

We have not had drastic renovations like those at 
Olive Branch and Hannah House, but with the 
help of guests and visitors, we have a newly sheet- 
rocked and painted bathroom on the first floor and 
a freshly painted back porch. We hope to replace 
the furnace and redo the basement floor (with an 
accompanying reimagining of the space for the 
Bike Cave, laundry facilities, and storage), so we 
are currently in the process of fundraising and pre- 
paring mentally. 

Aside from the always busy work of hospitality, we 
have been involved in a few local initiatives as well. 
As we work towards passing the Homeless Person’s 
Bill of Rights for Duluth, we are always encour- 
aged to see current and former guests getting in- 
volved with this effort. We literally cannot do this 
without the very people whose lives have been 
directly affected by laws that criminalize home- 
lessness. With the upcoming elections, we are also 
planning the Local Solutions to Poverty Forum (on 
October 27th) with organizers from CHUM. Un- 
like other forums, this one gives the floor to people 
experiencing poverty or homelessness and lets can- 
didates listen. Personal stories of daily struggles will 
be shared with those running for county and state 
offices this November, with pointed questions on 
how they plan to affect change to make life better 
for those in need. 

A couple of months ago, Kelly’s health, a crisis in 
Joel’s family, and the house seeming to be constant- 
ly filled with conflicting personalities and people 
dealing with their own mental health struggles, we 
decided to close the house to non-residents on Sun- 
days. We felt it was necessary to have a little Sab- 
bath rest to maintain our personal and collective 
mental health, as well as leaving time to strength- 
en the bonds of community for the men currently 
living in the house. While it is never easy to turn 
people away, we strive to provide quality hospitality 
and not just quantity. 

As Kelly transitions out of the community and Joel 
and I struggle to keep up with hectic schedules, 
we have to give a huge Thank You to our outside 
volunteers who regularly pick up the slack when 
our house duty calendar is looking a little barren. 
Thanks Marsh Thornton, Michael Latsch, Liz 
Carlson, Meg Kearns, Nate Twedt, Christy Atkin- 
son and Courtney Cochran! 
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Kelly Wallin joined Loaves and Fishes more than three 
years ago. He has written his place in the hearts of all of 
us in Loaves & Fishes. He has kept Bike Cave gears oper- 
ating smoothly, befriended hundreds of guests, and fixed 
the unfixable around the house. We will remember him at 
every turn and rejoice in his happiness as he takes on the 
adventure of a new home, relationship, and town. 

Farewell Kelly and Good Luck in Grand Marais! 


PROFILE: View from a Camp in the Woods 


Who we are 

Loaves and Fishes is a community of people 
inspired by Dorothy Day and the Catholic Worker 
movement to build “a new society within the shell 
of the old.” We believe in a world that is abundant 
with resources and love, enough for everyone if we 
share. As a community we offer family-style hospi- 
tality to people experiencing homelessness; operate 
a no-cost neighborhood bicycle shop; organize with 
our neighbors to protect everyone's right to housing; 
and study and practice nonviolence in our interper- 
sonal relationships and in our politics. Loaves and 
Fishes is entirely volunteer-run and receives no gov- 
ernment funding. 

Current live-in members of Loaves and Fishes 
Community are: Drew Anderson, Shelly Bruecken, 
Michael Elderbrook, Chelsea Froemke, Donna 
Howard, Joel Kilgour, Doris Malkmus, Jason 
Malmquist, Brooke Tapp and Kelly Wallin. Many 
other people are part of our community as volun- 
teers, donors, meal providers and advocates. We 
invite you to join us in whatever ways you can. 


Dorothy Day House and the Bike Cave 

1712 Jefferson St. 

Duluth, MN 55812 
218-724-2054 

Olive Branch 

1614 Jefferson St. 

Duluth, MN 55812 
218-728-0629 


Current needs to keep us going;: 

Donations are accepted every day 8am-9pm at 
1712 Jefferson St, Duluth. If you have any ques- 
tions, please call 218-724-2054. 

Thank you! 

Ongoing material needs: Coffee and sugar; Butter 
and margarine; Healthy breakfast cereal and milk; 
Cheese and eggs; Ground beef; Tuna (large cans 
preferred); Toilet paper (household size or jumbo 
9” rolls); Laundry detergent (HE or powder, large 
containers preferred); Shampoo and conditioner; 
Tampons and pads; New socks (cotton, adult siz- 
es) and anti-fungal foot cream; Ibuprofen, bandag- 
es and antibiotic cream or spray; Postage stamps 
(letter- and postcard-rate); Sleeping bags and 
tarps (camo tarps preferred, for our many friends 
sleeping on the street or in the woods); Gift cards 
for area gas stations ($20 preferred, to aid people 
sleeping in their cars or needing transportation to 
work); Cash donations to cover house expenses. 
Checks to Loaves and Fishes, 1614 Jefferson St, 
Duluth MN 55812; or donate online at www.go- 
fundme.com/LandF2016. Loaves and Fishes is a 
people-powered movement for change, we are not 
a tax-deductible charity. 

Special requests: Area rugs, size 4 7 x6' or larger, 
clean and in good shape (for guest rooms), bike 
locks, laptop computer or tablet 

Volunteer needs: (please call for more information): 
People skilled in plumbing and electrical; concrete 
work; and mechanics for the Bike Cave once a 
week or every other week 


Doris Malkmus 

Paco Mendoza (an alias he uses when he doesn’t 
want to be identified) was diagnosed with a mental 
illness at the age of 20. High functioning, he grad- 
uated from college, but has lived homeless in Texas, 
Georgia, California, and Florida. He visits Dorothy 
Day most days for its non-confrontational and relaxed 
atmosphere. He showers, eats, does laundry and lots 
of volunteer work for the community and leaves in 
time to get back to his tentsite before dark. Despite 
the overwhelming challenges many guests face, Paco 
appreciates how guests and volunteers help each other, 
listen to each other, and take responsibility for keeping 
the house safe. 

Mendoza is not violent, but when he feels his 
mental illness coming on he heads to his camp or the 
woods. Mostly, he is embarrassed by his behavior and 
is afraid of peoples responses to his outbursts. He said 
that if there was a “peaceful sanitarium” like Dorothy 


Day where he could be safe, he would be happy to go 
there and work in a garden for the rest of his life. 

Too often, he says, “safety net” institutions like soup 
kitchens and shelters don’t feel safe to him. They serve 
vulnerable people alongside of what he calls “pred- 
ators.” When he sees predators approaching the vul- 
nerable, he feels tense and agitated, but living in an 
isolated camp or apartment makes him sad. He wishes 
that housing options for the mentally ill included more 
supportive, communal options. 

He believes that Minnesota has done a better job 
of caring for his mental illness than any other state he 
has lived in. His ARMHS worker keeps him on track 
with the many forms and appointments and psychiat- 
ric meds necessary when coping with a mental illness 
and homelessness. He had made no plans for hous- 
ing for the coming winter until Joel helped him secure 
an apartment for the winter months. “I don’t always 
think clearly; I need people I trust to keep me sensible.” 
Loaves & Fishes has been key to that. 



Christmas 2016 
is Coming!! 

The fabulous Loaves and Fishes Community 
Christmas Dinner will be held Sunday, 
December 1 1th from 2 to 5 pm 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at 

17th Avenue East and Superior Street (use 
the Greysolon Street Entrance). 

Every year we gather to celebrate, distribute 
gifts for children, and enjoy a great feast 
together. If you are able to help, we are 
looking for people to donate turkey and 
ham. If you can volunteer, we can use 
help setting up, serving, and cleaning up. 
Call Dorothy Day or check us on Facebook. 
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Radically Responsible 
Setder Gardening 
Practices 

by Sarah Holst 

This year we witnessed the historic gathering of Wa- 
ter Protectors blocking the construction of the Dakota 
Access Pipeline on the Standing Rock Indian Reserva- 
tion. People from around the world saw the legacy of 
colonialism and environmental racism play out before 
their eyes. We know that the systems of control and ex- 
traction that cause environmental degradation, climate 
change, and the gulf in our relationship to the earth 
and one another played out at Standing Rock. Fear- 
ing what the new administration will continue to mean 
for tribal sovereignty and water rights, each of us is 
called to discern how we are to be healing forces in the 
face of these realities. How do we recover from this: 
oil companies forcing indigenous residents to accept 
the destruction of burial sites, the confiscation of eagle 
feathers and prayer pipes, young men on horses shot 
with mbber bullets, their horses tazed and dropping to 
the ground dead? 

Ched Myers (chedmyers.org) started me on a jour- 
ney last spring of exploring the ways settler people like 
myself can begin the healing work of decolonization 
in our own watersheds. What exactly does it look like 
to build community garden space on land that was sto- 
len? What are the practical steps settler people might 
make to co-create within the story of the land and its 
original inhabitants and historical caretakers (plant, an- 
imal, and human) rather than coming in and enforcing 
Radically Responsible — Continued on Page 2 
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By John Pastor 


After God created Nature, God 
gave us responsibility to care for it. 

Care for Nature, not subdue it. God 
wanted Nature to flourish under our 
care. But we aren’t always helping 
Nature flourish. Instead, we are often 
destroying it - we pollute rivers, destroy 
forests, and change the climate almost irreversibly. I 
don’t think anyone wakes up in the morning thinking: 
How can I destroy a piece of Nature today? Then 
why do we do it? 

Part of the problem is ignorance. In order to care 
for Nature, we have to understand how Nature works. 
When we don’t understand how Nature works, we 
inadvertently abuse it. Fortunately, God gave us the 
brains to understand how Creation works. God wants 
us to do this. I have spent my entire life as a scientist 
trying to understand how a small piece of Creation - the 
North Woods - works. In the process, I have learned a 
few things that no one has previously known. These 
moments of learning something new about Creation 
have given me great joy. I like to think that when we 
figure out how a piece of God’s Creation works, it also 
gives God Great Joy: I have a vision of God smiling 
whenever someone learns something new about Cre- 
ation and saying to the angels: Hey, look! They figured 
that one out! 

But responsibility and brains are not enough to 
care for Nature. The final element we need is also a 
gift from God: Grace. If we accept God’s freely given 
grace and use the brains God gave us, we will have the 
spirit to discharge our responsibility to care for Nature 
and care for it well. Grace is the spirit that moves us to 
love Nature. Whenever you are overawed by Nature, 
whether it is a beautiful scene in the Boundary Waters 
or a flight of geese wedging North in the spring, what 
you are feeling is God’s grace flowing through you. 

Humans, all of us, are a part ofNature. Taking care of 
Nature therefore also means that we must take care of 





White Pine Twig and Cone by John Pastor 

each other. When we don’t take care ofNature - when 
we pollute rivers, when we deforest vast swaths of the 
earth, when we increase the frequency of dangerous 
storms because the atmosphere is warming and has 
more energy - some of our brothers and sisters suf- 
fer disproportionately. These brothers and sisters are 
the poor among us. The poor who barely can obtain 
enough food to make it through a day. The poor who 
don’t have shelter from heat, cold, rain, and snow. The 
poor who don’t have the opportunity to visit the beau- 
tiful places of God’s Creation. The rich don’t have to 
live in the pollution they make - they can move else- 
where. But the poor have to live in the filth of the rich. 
Neither the filth we create nor the poor who are afflict- 
ed by it can possibly be pleasing to God. 

When we disfigure Nature, we are not accepting 
the responsibility given to us by God, we are not using 
the brains God endowed us with, we are not accepting 
God’s grace, we are turning away from the poor. And 
we are turning away from God. 

John Pastor is a Professor of Biology at UMD, a mem- 
ber of St. Paul s Episcopal Church, and a Benedictine 
Oblate of St. Scholastica Monastery. 
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Radically Responsible — From Page 1 

our dreams upon it (again)? 

The essay “Decolonize Together: Moving beyond 
a Politics of Solidarity toward a Practice of Decolo- 
nization” calls for “a dramatic re-imagining of rela- 
tionships with land, people and the state [that] requires 
study, requires conversation, [this] is a practice, it is an 
unlearning.” Before tilling and planting this season, 
take time to ask the land what it needs to be healed. 

Learn the botanical and natural history of the partic- 
ular plot of land. (How did it look before colonization? 
What indigenous practices participated in the land’s 
creation and abundance?) Find out what the history of 
settlement on the land has looked like. (And felt like — 
what trauma has the land endured?) Ask how you can 
best co-create with this place in a way that reconciles 
ecological processes with your community’s needs. 

Local Ojibwe elder Babette Sandman frequent- 
ly talks about blood memory. The memory of what 
it means to dominate and colonize is alive in settler 
blood. Without knowing it, settler folk might repeat 
the damaging actions of our ancestors. The forces of 
extraction capitalism push us away and distract us 
from connecting to our stories, so the work of radical- 
ly responsible gardening practices necessarily starts at 
a point of reconnection. Honoring that we do not live 
on un-storied place means that we must accept that 
we are not un-storied people. The work of unearthing 
our own immigration and ancestral history necessarily 
goes hand in hand with interacting with the stories of 
the land on which we live. 

The path to re-inhabiting a suburban space begins with 
deliberately digging into the deep history of place. 
The particular goal of this first layer of research is to 
find out what the land looked like before colonization. 
Steps might include (but are not exclusive to): 

• researching the natural history of the watershed 

• learning about and from the indigenous people that 

were and are the traditional caretakers 


This map by Sarah Holst shows here place 
in the nearby Tischer Creek watershed 

• exploring the languages of those original peoples 

(the words and sounds native to the air) 

• learning the names and traditional uses of native 

plants (making an exercise of introducing oneself 
to a new plant every week) 

• looking into what native peoples did to co-create 

with the wilderness 

• finding out the history of fauna (What used to live 

here in abundance? What has gone extinct?) 
Through the integration of all three layers of inquiry 
(natural history, historical trauma, active co-creation), a 
more mindful approach to re-inhabitation forms. Heal- 
ing the land can only come from knowing its story, and 
it takes time to learn and understand. Much of this can 
only be learned by actively experimenting with gentle 
but courageous hands in the soil. The stories want to be 
told, and those who seek shall find. 

Taking a cue from the natural world and going 
deeply into a season of profound listening, opening 
our senses, and relearning the land is countercultur- 
al to the capitalist system of constant output, but it is 
one that will serve us, and our sacred gardens, well 
over the long journey of placed-ness. 

What awaits is an encounter with manna (truly, there is 
enough for everyone!), gained confidence and compe- 
tence with how the world provides for and heals us (if 
we are willing to do healing work alongside her), and 
tools to imagine and grow creative, local, sustainable 
economies in our own back and front yards. 

Sarah Holst is a Masters of Divinity student and biore- 
gional artist living in the Tischer Creek Watershed of 
Duluth, MN. She works as the intern coordinator for 
EcoFaith Recovery which is based in Portland, OR 
and is a member of the SURJ (Standing Up for Racial 
Justice) Northland Core Team. Sarah is passionate 
about ritual, transformative justice and lichen 


Updates 


Homeless Person’s 
Bill of Rights 

On January 31, the Duluth Human Rights 
Commission hosted a public forum at the Cen- 
tral Hillside Community Center to discuss the 
Homeless Person’s Bill of Rights. More than 
100 people attended, most of them homeless or 
formerly homeless. At the meeting, Police Chief 
Mike Tusken unveiled a new police department 
policy on interacting with people experiencing 
homelessness. The policy was a response to a di- 
rect request from the Homeless Person’s Bill of 
Rights Coalition. Then on March 13th, represen- 
tatives from the Homeless Person’s Bill of Rights 
Coalition testified to City Council about the need 
for more housing and an end to criminalization of 
homelessness. After hearing the testimony, Coun- 
cil passed another resolution seeking to support 
the community in creating real solutions to home- 
lessness. We’ve received an endorsement for a 
city ordinance giving the Bill of Rights the force 
of law from Duluth Human Rights Commission. 
Our next step is working with City officials and 
the Mayor’s Office to draft language that will be 
accepted and passed by the City Council. 

Community Connect 

This past January 27th we co-sponsored Duluth’s 
bi-annual Community Connect event that brings 
together many service providers in one building 
assisting people to gain housing, healthcare, iden- 
tification, clothing, hair and footcare, and other ne- 
cessities. For the first time in Community Connect 
history, the event was held at the Damiano Center. 
Volunteers also gave the Point-in-Time survey that 
helps the county gain real information on where 
people have slept the prior evening. 

Faith and Resistance 

As can generally be expected, with a first ar- 
rest often comes a first trial experience. It’s been a 
year since Michael, Donna, Kelly, and a bunch of 
Catholic Workers and Black Lives Matter orga- 
nizers shut down the intersection in front of Tar- 
get Field during the Twins’ Opening Day game 
to bring attention to the murder of Jamar Clark, 
Target Field’s exploitative labor practices, and the 
need for white people to speak up against white 
supremacy. 

Donna’s charges were dropped after it could not 
be proven she was directly blocking transporta- 
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tion. Michael’s charges stuck and unsurprisingly, 
Michael was found guilty of participating after 
explaining the importance of bringing attention 
to racial injustice in ways that don’t always make 
white people feel comfortable to the courtroom. 
Kelly is still awaiting news after submitting a 
guilty plea through his lawyer. 

This year, Mark Hakes and Michael Elder- 
brook went to the Catholic Worker Midwest Faith 
and Resistance Retreat in Chicago. They partici- 
pated in workshops on racial justice in housing 
and a demonstration toward that end. 

Enbridge Line 67 Protest 

On March 7th, Jason and Michael travelled 
with a group of concerned Duluth citizen’s to 
Bemidji, Minnesota to protest the expansion of 
the Enbridge 67 oil pipeline. The State Depart- 
ment chose to have the meeting in a more remote 
area of Northern Minnesota on a Tuesday night, 
but protesters also included one hundred people 
who took a long trip from the Twin Cities area. 
Before the meeting with the State Department, 
the RREAL renewable energy project, Water 
Protectors from Standing Rock, and organizer 
Winona Laduke spoke at Rail River Folk School. 
Protesters marched and sang through the snowy, 
windy afternoon to the Sanford Center only to 
be disappointed at what amounted to be a com- 
ment facilitation event with no real opportunity 
for discussion. A group of Jingle Dress Dancers 
lead a circular dance through the ballroom area 
after a table erupted in chants of “Mni Wiconi! 
Water is Life!.” American Indian protesters took 
command of the room and aired grievances in an 
impromptu speaking area they needed to create 
themselves because the State Department did not 
include any real opportunities for dialogue that 
evening. 


Helping one another 

By Bill Unger 



Bill (center, directly under Capitol dome), and other members of 
the Duluth contingent to Homeless Day on the Hill. 

Photo: Vanny Hayden 


My name is William Max Unger, and 
on February 11, 2017, 1 arrived at Dorothy 
Day House. Being homeless, not working 
and not really in a good spot in my life, I 
was able to stay. Since being here I have 
received support, friendship and the com- 
pany of good people which have all helped 
me dramatically. I now feel safe and warm. 

I share meals and conversation with others, 
and as the days go by I have become stron- 
ger, and have been able to meet some won- 
derful friends. I am very grateful for this 
part of my life. The struggles I faced I was 
able to talk about, getting through each day 
and become a better person in the process. 

I have also been involved with the 
Homeless Bill of Rights Coalition and feel 
strongly that more can and should be done 
to help people who have fallen on hard 
times. I joined the Coalition and have spo- 
ken to the Duluth City Council and even 
Mayor Larson. I am learning about others 
who are homeless and about the political 
process. I enjoy the many people who meet 
at the Dorothy Day House every Thursday 
night at 6:30 pm to discuss what can and 
hopefully will be done for homeless people 
like myself to move forward in life. 

On March 14th, I joined a group of people orga- 
nized by CHUM that went down to the 2017 Home- 
less Day on the Hill event held in St. Paul. At the 
Capitol, I met with Senator Eric Simonson, Repre- 
sentative Liz Olson, and a staff member for Repre- 
sentative Jennifer Schultz. We talked to them about 
the need to increase Minnesota Family Investment 
Program (MFIP), which provides temporary cash 
assistance for parents who remain working toward 
full-time employment and their children. A $100 
increase to MFIP would be an immediate help to 
families struggling to meet their basic needs. MFIP 
has not been increased in 30 years! Also discussed 
was restoring voting rights for ex-offenders once 
they finish their prison sentence, and $30 million 
for affordable housing projects around the state. 


The Duluth legislators all agreed to support these 
three initiatives. It was a busy day but exciting and 
something I would do again in a heartbeat. The 
Capitol was full and everyone listened attentively 
to the many people who spoke. 

Overall my life today is getting better, with the 
support of the many volunteers and housemates 
who have helped me in this transition. I am putting 
out many applications to find work, to better my life 
and to be a productive person in society. Without 
this home, I’m afraid that would have been lost. 


For more information on Homes for All 
and Prosperity for All campaigns, visit 
www.mnhomelesscoalition.org 


Housing For All Summit 

Wednesday, May 31, 2017, 10:00 AM - 3 PM 


First United Methodist Church, “The Coppertop Church” 
230 E. Skyline Pkwy, Duluth 


9 am Registration and Coffee Hour. Program begins promptly at 10 am 


Everyone deserves a safe, 
affordable place to call home 

Help create solutions to 
homelessness - all are 
welcome to this important 
community conversation 


Please join us in coming together as a community to put an end to homelessness in St. Louis County. 

For more information visitfacebook.com/SLCPIantoendhomelessness or call Joel at 218-340-4356 


www.facebook.com/duluthcatholicworker 
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Sunrise Over The 'Mountains 


By John Heid 

There is no word for wall in the Tohono 
O’odham language, let alone a word for citizen- 
ship. The Tohono O’odham nation was slashed 
down the middle in 1853 by the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, leaving an open wound 75 miles long. Half 
of the Nation is now in Mexico, the other half in 
the U.S. “We didn’t come to the border,” they say, 
“it came to us.” 

700 of the nearly 2,000 mile U.S. -Mexico 
border is walled. In some places double-walled. 
Almost every place that can be physically barri- 
caded is and has been for years. This structure, the 
wall, is the quintessential architecture of the na- 
tion-state. An imaginary line is drawn in the sand 
and then reinforced by a daunting mixture of steel 
and stone which in turn defines us from them and 
ours from theirs. 

I believe the wall as symbol is even more insid- 
ious than the structure itself. The concept existed 
between someone’s ears long before it was put to 
drafting paper. Its symbolic power outweighs its 
physical ability to define and separate peoples. 

A Mexican man once said to me: “We know 
what that wall says to you about us. You are afraid 
of us. But please tell me, what does that wall say 
to you about who you are?” That query has echoed 
in my mind for years. What does that wall tell us 
about who we are on this side of the border? And 
why do some want it higher and longer and dou- 
bly, even triply reinforced? 

Few people believe that 700 mile edifice is 
actually effective in keeping others out, from 
Homeland Security personnel to the leftest of left 
activists. U.S. Border Patrol agents call it a “speed 
bump.” The wall is actually one piece of a much 
larger strategy called Prevention Through Deter- 
rence. This strategy has two primary components: 
layering and funneling. 

Layering refers to the wide array of technol- 
ogies and strategies which have militarized the 
borderlands. These include ground sensors, 
drones, checkpoints, and surveillance towers scat- 
tered across the landscape. As I write these lines, 
55 new towers, commissioned during the Obama 
years, are going up. Not to mention the vastly 
expanded Border Patrol force. 

The practice of “Chase and Scatter” with horse- 
back-riding agents, helicopters, and four-wheel- 
ers is yet another strategy, creating layers of 
enforcement which all ultimately funnel, that is to 
say, force people into some of the most austere, 
harsh terrain in North America. And it’s lethal. Pri- 
or to Operation Gatekeeper in 1994, few people 
died in the southwestern desert. Today the list of 
fatalities is in the thousands. And thousands more 
are disappeared. Unaccounted for somewhere in 


the arroyos and canyons of the Sonoran desert. 68 
bodies have been recovered in the Tucson Sector 
this year alone. The desert has been turned into a 
contemporary killing field by U.S. border policy/ 
enforcement. 

However, the phenomenon of borderlands goes 
far beyond una herida abierta “an open wound,” 

“ The actual physical borderland 
is the U.S.-Mexico border. The 
psychological borderlands, the 
sexual borderlands and the spiritual 
borderlands are not particular to the 
Southwest. In fact, the borderlands 
are present everywhere two or more 
cultures edge each other, where 
people of different races occupy 
the same territory, where lower, 
middle and upper classes touch, 
where the space between two 
individuals shrinks with intimacy. ” 

-Borderlands/La Frontera 

as author, visionary, activist Gloria Anzaldua calls 
the U.S.-Mexico boundary. She writes: 

Sienna Ventura, a 14 year old Tohono O’odham 
tribal member, recently wrote in a letter to U.S. 
Senator Jeff Flake, an Arizona Republican: “Peo- 
ple living near the border should be able to watch 
the sun set behind a mountain, and not a wall.” 
How much clearer and simple truth can be? 

In closing, I offer a verse from Charlie King’s 
song “The Wall.” 

Don’t you want a piece of that wall 

When it comes down? 

Don’t you want to live to see it fall, 

When it comes round? 

No matter what side you were on 

Can you say you took a piece of that wall down? 

John Heid is a former member of the Loaves and 
Fishes community. He currently lives in Arizona 
where he has been at Mariposa House, worked 
with No More Deaths, and is now developing 
a new project for solidarity and assistance to 
migrants in Ajo. 



Esin and Doris enjoying spring in Hannah House 
Community Garden 


“Regard for 
the Soil” 

An Easy Essay by Peter Maurin, 
co-founder of the Catholic Worker 
Movement 

Andrew Nelson Lytle says: 

The escape from industrialism 
is not in socialism 
or in sovietism. 

The answer lies 

in a return to a society 
where agriculture is practised 
by most of the people. 

It is in fact impossible 
for any culture 
to be sound and healthy 
without a proper regard 
for the soil, 
no matter 

how many urban dwellers 
think that their food 
comes from groceries 
and delicatessens 
or their milk from tin cans. 

This ignorance 

does not release them 
from a final dependence 
upon the farm. 
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2017 Local Solutions to Poverty Accountability Session 


tional discussion period at the end where the audi- 
ence, speakers and elected officials could examine 
the issues in depth. 



Accountability Session participants meet with state senator Eric Simonson to 
talk about dental care access 


Last October, candidates hoping to represent 
Duluth at the the state legislature and board of 
county commissioners agreed to take actions steps 
to improve the lives of 
low-income people. On 
Friday, May 5th in the Dr. 

Robert Powless Cultural 
Center of AICHO, we met 
again with our elected of- 
ficials to track their prog- 
ress and discern how we 
can work alongside them 
in our community. We are 
grateful to have heard the 
voices of six community 
members who led the ses- 
sion: Andrew Moe, Kristy 
Eckhart, Becky Jacubek, 

Shareeka Smith, Barbra 
Dixon and Penny Love. 

Similar to the candi- 
date forum last October, 
the format was unconven- 
tional: speakers who have 
experienced poverty and 
homelessness presented testimonies and revisited 
the issues. Unlike the candidate forum, the Ac- 
countability Session provided an opportunity for 
the elected officials to share the progress they’ve 
made on these issues during their time in office. 

As always, these events are meant to give those 
who’ve experienced poverty leadership in the po- 
litical process by bringing community priorities to 
officials in power. To that end, there was an addi- 


The four issues we revisited with the State 
Legislature are as follows: 

• Will you co-author the Homes for All bill in 
the next legislative session to ensure fund- 
ing for affordable housing projects across 
the state, and you commit to inviting at least 
three other senators or representatives from 
different parts of the state to support the bill? 


• Will you support the creation of a dedicated 

source of funding at the legislature to fund 
an affordable housing trust fund for Duluth? 

• Will you co-author the Prosperity for All bill 

in the next legislative session to ensure a 
$100 Cash Increase to the MFIP Program, 
and will you commit to inviting at least 
three other senators or representatives from 
different parts of the state to support the bill? 

• Will you support a solution that guarantees 

access to basic dental care for all Minneso- 
tans especially those on MA and MNCare? 

And the three issues we revisited with our County 
Commissioners: 

• Will you agree to secure local funding to 

match state money for developing a Land- 
lord Incentives Program in St. Louis County? 

• Will you commit to hosting a public hearing 

with fellow commissioners that takes county 
wide input from board & lodge residents on 
Group Residential Housing Reform within 
120 days of taking office? 

• Would you work with ARC Northland to 

develop a County-wide solution to trans- 
portation barriers, especially for those with 
disabilities? 

Our elected officials once again agreed to help 
make these seven requests a reality. Now we need 
to keep sharing our stories and holding them to 
their word. 



Support the Homeless Community Today! 


After a lot of hard work and planning, we are 
at a crucial stage in ensuring a Homeless Person’s 
Bill of Rights that protects people’s right to fair 
treatment and to carry out basic life-sustaining 
activities in public. We have already seen a great 
victory with the implementation of a new police 
department policy on interacting with people who 
are homeless, but this is not enough. The Home- 
less Person’s Bill of Rights Coalition is asking for 
an ordinance and the force of law behind the Bill 
because policies can be changed at the will of de- 
partment heads without input from the people. We 
need your support to lift the voices of the homeless 
community that has put forth so much time, effort, 
and care in seeing that Duluth can really be a place 
that offers dignity for all. Share your stories and 
insights, get involved, and please take a moment 
to contact your at-large city councilors and Mayor 
Larson to encourage them to pass a Homeless Per- 
son’s Bill of Rights into law. 

Homeless Person’s Bill of Rights Coalition 
meets every Thursday at 6:30pm at Dorothy Day 


House (1712 Jefferson Street, Duluth), with a 
community meal at 6pm. Call first though because 
once and awhile the meeting times change. 


Contacts: 

Mayor Emily Larson 

City Hall, Room 403 
411 West First St. 
Duluth, MN 55802 
218-730-5230 
ELarson@DuluthMN.gov 


Councillor Noah Hobbs 

201 West 8th St. 

Duluth MN 55807 
(218) 730-5351 
nhobbs@DuluthMN.gov 


Councillor Zack Filipovich 

325 West Fifth St. 

Duluth MN 55806 
(218) 393-0212 
zfilipovich@duluthmn.gov 


Councillor Barb Russ 

322 North 22nd Ave. E. 
Duluth MN 55812 
(218) 310-2065 
bruss@d u I uth m n .gov 


Councillor Elissa Hanson 

330 City Hall, 411 Wist St. 
Duluth MN 55802 
(218) 730-5352 
ehansen@DuluthMN.gov 


Rallying for the Homeless Person’s Bill of Rights 


www.facebook.com/duluthcatholicworker 
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Leaves from the Olive Branch 


By Shelly Bruecken, Chelsea Froemke and Mark Hakes 

(( The Women of Our World are like Mother Earth. 
They don ’t just give life to the next generation but also 
to Hope. The Women of Our World are to be loved, 
respected and protected. ” — Avijeet Das 

Every fall the leaves fall from the trees, giving us 
a view of Lake Superior out of our kitchen window 
for the rest of the winter. The sunrise over the lake is 
often a daily conversation piece and a reminder of the 
beautiful gift that is mother nature. We are blessed to 
live in a city that has an abundance of natural spac- 
es. At Olive Branch we make an effort to express our 
appreciation for Mother Earth by recycling, compost- 
ing, conserving energy and water. We strive to use our 
resources carefully and wisely, but in a house so frill 
of people it can be a struggle to do this well. The wa- 
ter is constantly flowing over a never ending pile of 
dishes, lights are left on, and the garbage finds its way 
into recycling. We still try, but the little we are able 
to accomplish pales in comparison to the monumental 
change needed to preserve the Earth. It feels hopeless 
considering the irreversible damage that has happened 
to our planet. 

While reflecting on Mother Earth, we can’t help 
but draw parallels to the many mothers in our com- 
munity. Olive Branch is a place of respite for women 
and families who are needing support and communi- 
ty while they work to find stable housing. In the past 
few months we have witnessed a mother celebrating 


her child’s first birthday, mothers striving to regain 
custody, mothers experiencing the high energy of gig- 
gling children after school, and the sorrowful joy of 
a mother giving birth to a child who is then adopted. 
These women are all so different, but they all share a 
deep love for their children. They come with their own 
stories; some have experienced trauma, they struggle 
with addiction, and/or trying to find a balance for then- 
own mental health. 

At Olive Branch we have the pain and privilege to 
journey with these women. Sometimes we have the 
honor of celebrating alongside them as they secure 
stable housing or cheer on their baby as she takes her 
first steps. Other times we are left mourning alongside 
women as they endure setback after setback. In these 
moments we are left wondering: How do we better 
support moms who are stmggling without reprimand- 
ing them for their mistakes? How do we provide sup- 
port, lovingly and compassionately, while empower- 
ing their independence? These are the questions we 
struggle with as a community - and it seems as a 
society — as we discern how to walk alongside these 
mothers. Sometimes it feels hopeless when we con- 
sider the many women in our Duluth community who 
are struggling and in desperate need of support . 

Despite the hopelessness for the environment, we 
press on. We continue to recycle, compost and share 
these values with all that live with us. Despite the 
hopelessness we feel for these mothers at times, we 



New faces joined our community in recent months. 
Maweja, Gunes, Eren and Esin Henderson moved here 
from Chicago in December. Maweja does regular house 
duty at Dorothy Day as Gunes does house duty at Olive 
Branch. Eren and Esin bring youth and fun. 

Mark Hakes moved back to Duluth to join the communi- 
ty after being away for 2 years. He lives at Olive Branch. 
Be sure to stop by Jefferson Street to say hello. 

press on. We try our best to connect them with the 
wealth of resources in our community, express love, 
and create friendships. While it is important that we 
continue to do these little things, it is not enough. In 
both instances, we need greater systemic changes. We 
need to strive to be a community that emphasizes sup- 
port, encouragement, and compassion. 


Fostering Community at Hannah House 

By Brooke Tapp and Drew Anderson 



It has been a great year of changes for 
Hannah House. Drew, formerly a live-in 
volunteer at Olive Branch, joined Brooke at 
Hannah House. Drew has picked up the Bike 
Cave where Kelly left off. Brooke continues 
to work on projects for the community. We’re 
both active in providing hospitality at Olive 
Branch and Dorothy Day House. 

The biggest change is that Hannah House 
is licensed to provide foster care for children. 

We are grateful to have had a toddler living 
with us since October. We have also been able 
to provide respite for other foster children 
placed in other homes. Being a home focused 
on hospitality for children, we’ve made some 
updates to Hannah House. We installed a new 
electrical panel and “Worker Kent” (as he is 
known to the toddler), a friend from the elec- 
trical trade, volunteered his time and updated all the 
electric in the basement. He definitely made it a safer 
place to live. The backyard now has grass and a fence 
planned for this spring. This will offer a place for chil- 
dren to play this summer. 

The outside of Hannah House has received the 


most attention and still has changes to come. Our 
neighbor surveyed the property and the true property 
lines increased the size of Hannah House Community 
Garden! We will begin incorporating this space into 
the existing garden this spring. With the help from an 
Essentia Health Community Grant we will be able to 


start building a fence. This new fence will 
be taller as we had many deer enjoying 
our garden last year. 

With the updated electric and shop 
lights donated by IBEW (International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers), the 
basement is a workshop. It will be great 
to utilize this summer as volunteer groups 
come to help us maintain our properties 
and make the changes needed to provide a 
welcoming and safe experience for guests 
of all three houses. Some of our guests 
will include Monarch butterflies coming 
to feed in the new flower garden just out- 
side the shop. 

Overall, it has been a joy to witness 
Hannah House become full of life this 
year. Our community live-in volunteer 
potlucks and meetings now happen within its walls. 
Brooke and Drew try to tidy it up while our toddler is 
away at school. And when we are all out of the house, 
there is still Ron, our orange tabby, staring out the 
back door at two chipmunks “Harvey and Harold,” on 
the move for an early spring. 
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Dorothy Day House Notes 

by Joel Kilgour 



Art by Josh Corey 


The backyard is a muddy fiasco. It all started when 
one of the guys, in a fit of mania, dug zig-zag canals 
in the already soaked dirt patch that is our Bike Cave 
work area. He said it was to move the snowmelt. His 
strategy backfired. Another guy, in a fit of frustration, 
raked it all back into place. He had just had hernia 
surgery. Luckily only popped one stitch. 

Springtime is a messy between-time. The snow 
is gone, but the air is cold sometimes and the yard 
and garden are a swamp. It’s hard to see underneath 
all the muck and brown snow to the plant life slow- 
ly awakening. But when the wind is blowing warm 
and fresh, if you are paying attention, you can feel it. 

We see changes of season inside Dorothy Day 
House too. There are what seem like long winters 
when roommates are fighting, and when external 
obstacles and personal choices hold people down. 
There are messy times where we barely tolerate 
each other and meetings are a chore. And then there 
are times, like today, when birthdays are celebrat- 
ed with genuine happiness, when people help each 
other write resumes and find housing, and when 
this house of strangers is nothing short of a miracle. 

Two dozen men have come and gone from Dor- 
othy Day House since the last newsletter. The stays 
are getting much longer as Duluth continues to face 
one of the worst rental housing markets in the state. 
No matter how many times we say it, people can 
barely believe that most of our household are work- 
ing men, many of them with full time jobs, who 
simply cannot afford rent on top of their other life 
expenses. A felony conviction or eviction on your 
record makes it nearly impossible to find housing. 
The hard truth is that Duluth’s already high aver- 
age rent increased by $100 last year, and for many 
years the City has invested staff time and resources 
in creating housing for “young professionals” with 
the hope that it would trickle down to everyone 
else. It didn’t. We feel the human cost of those poor 
priorities daily. 


Still, we are continuously amazed by the out- 
pouring of love and support from friends and 
strangers. When we are low on funds it is only be- 
cause we didn’t ask. When we request furniture, or 
work clothes, or a bus pass for one of our guys it 
is only a matter of minutes before one of the thou- 
sands of people who follow us on social media offer 
what they have. First Covenant Church has joined 
the roster of faith communities that bring us loving- 
ly prepared homemade meals, and we are delighted 
to welcome back our old friends Gerry and Annette 
Ouellette to the meal schedule. Fresh and returning 
volunteer faces help keep this a welcoming place 
— big thanks to Christy, Mary, Jon, Paul, Michael, 
Meg, Luke, Marsh, Nate, Courtney and Jay! Many 
of our former guests visit on a regular basis and 
volunteer to cook meals, help in the Bike Cave, 
or get involved in activism for fair and affordable 
housing. Loaves and Fishes isn’t an agency, it is an 
opportunity for all of us to do good. 

In the fall, Jason Malmquist joined us as a live 
in volunteer and splits his time between cooking 
amazing meals, playing board games I can only 
begin to wrap my mind around, and inspiring the 
young people he teaches in the Superior school 
district. Mo and Gunes Henderson also joined the 
community in December with their two children, 
from Turkey via Chicago. Mo has plugged in here 
effortlessly with his calming presence and thought- 
ful outlook as a father and peacemaker (if you 
didn’t see it, Mo was featured in a recent Zenith City 
News\). Michael continues to voraciously consume 
books and podcasts and has been deeply involved 
in Standing Up for Racial Justice, a group of white 
allies advocating for racial equity. In February he 
was given a suspended sentence in Hennepin Coun- 
ty for his part in a nonviolent protest in support of 
Black Lives Matter at a Twins game in Minneapo- 
lis. Speaking of activism, the entire house is deeply 
engaged in work for the Homeless Person’s Bill of 


Rights Coalition, which meets in our living room 
every week. 

I turned 40 since the last newsletter, having spent 
nearly half of my life in this house. Every day, I re- 
mind myself of the blessing this place is to me and 
to all the men who live here. This is a little slice of 
heaven, a look into what is possible if we truly care 
for one another. My family and community planned 
the best thing ever for my birthday — a fundraiser 
shindig that raised over $3,000 toward remodeling 
the basement and Bike Cave (complete with new 
boiler, slab floor and bathroom), which we expect 
to begin very soon. Thanks to everyone who has 
contributed to the project! 

The work here is rewarding, though it isn’t par- 
ticularly easy. It takes love and patience. People 
don’t conform to what we want out of them just 
because we demand it. We are at our best when we 
deliberately make the choice to expect the best out 
of each other, when we aren’t afraid to laugh at our- 
selves, when we set aside time to be together and 
hear each other’s stories. 

Here in Minnesota the changes to our climate are 
real and unsettling. In my twenty years on Jefferson 
Street I have seen remarkable shifts that take the 
form of longer growing seasons, a warmer lake, and 
rain when there should be snow. Politically, we are 
also facing a climate catastrophe: a brutal winter of 
cold-heartedness, of dismissing facts, and of poli- 
cies that punish rather than lift one another up. 

In these days I am reminded of Dorothy Day’s 
most famous dictum: “We have all known the long 
loneliness and we have learned that the only solu- 
tion is love and that love comes with community.” 
Community, like our planetary home, requires care 
and patience. Nothing changes overnight. We can’t 
bend each other to our will. Cultivation of commu- 
nity never ends, it is a lifelong process. It’s muddy 
and sunshine, sometimes on the same day. In it we 
can feel the spring air of what is possible. 


www.facebook.com/duluthcatholicworker 
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Who we are 

Loaves and Fishes is a community of people 
inspired by Dorothy Day and the Catholic Worker 
movement to build “a new society within the shell 
of the old.” We believe in a world that is abundant 
with resources and love, enough for everyone if we 
share. As a community, we offer family-style hospi- 
tality to people experiencing homelessness; operate 
a no-cost neighborhood bicycle shop; organize with 
our neighbors to protect everyone’s right to housing; 
and study and practice nonviolence in our interper- 
sonal relationships and in our politics. Loaves and 
Fishes is entirely volunteer-run and receives no gov- 
ernment funding. 

Current live-in members of Loaves and Fishes 
Community are: Drew Anderson, Shelly Bruecken, 
Michael Elderbrook, Chelsea Froemke, Mark Hakes, 
Gunes, Maweja, Eren and Esin Henderson, Donna 
Howard, Joel Kilgour, Doris Malkmus, Jason 
Malmquist, and Brooke Tapp. Many other people 
are part of our community as volunteers, donors, 
meal providers and advocates. We invite you to join 
us in whatever ways you can. 


Dorothy Day House and the Bike Cave 

1712 Jefferson St. 

Duluth, MN 55812 
218-724-2054 

Olive Branch 

1614 Jefferson St. 

Duluth, MN 55812 
218-728-0629 


Current needs to keep us going: 

Donations are accepted Monday-Saturday 8am-9pm 
at 1712 Jefferson St, Duluth. If you have questions, call 
218-724-2054. 

Thank you! 

Stuff we almost always need: Eggs, Cheese, Cof- 
fee and creamer, Sugar, Butter and margarine, Healthy 
breakfast cereal, Milk, Ground beef, Tuna (large cans 
preferred), Napkins, Toilet paper, Laundry detergent 
(HE or powder, large containers preferred), Dish de- 
tergent, Hand soap (individual dispensers and/or refill 
bottles), Shampoo and conditioner, New socks (cot- 
ton or thermal, adult sizes), Bandages and antibiotic 
cream or spray, Ibuprofen, Postage stamps (letter- and 
postcard- rate), Matches and lighters, Sleeping bags 
and tarps (camo tarps preferred, for our many friends 
sleeping on the street or in the woods) 

Cash donations to cover house expenses. 

Checks preferred to Loaves and Fishes, 1614 Jeffer- 
son St, Duluth MN 558 1 2; or donate online at www. 
gofundme.com/LandF20l6. Loaves and Fishes is a 
people-powered movement for change, we are not 
a tax-deductible charity. 

Special requests: DTA bus cards (single-ride 
and 7-day passes), Nitrile gloves (small, medium and 
large), Gas cards ($20 preferred, to any area gas sta- 
tion), Sunscreen and bugspray, Outdoor 5 line re- 
tractable clothesline, Box fans, Year-round storage 
space to hold furniture for people moving into their 
own apartments 

Volunteer needs (please call for more information) 
People with trucks or large vans to be on call to help 
move folks into a new apartment, People with hair 
styling or barber experience who would be willing 
to offer hair trims at the houses on a monthly basis, 
Volunteer plumbers to help with DD basement re- 
model project 


Echoes from the Bike Cave 


By Drew Anderson 

A Da Vinci of all things bicycle, advocate for 
the poor and self-powered transportation, mentor 
to young daredevils learning to ride and wrench on 
their own bikes, Kelly Wallin left us last October 
for colder pastures (Grand Marais) and a fire went 
out in the Bike Cave. Yet the gears still turn de- 
pendably on Wednesdays and Saturdays 1-5 pm, 
when we keep the shop open for bicycle repairs and 
the perpetual task of organization. 

And Kelly is still in the loop, of course. He and 
his partner Wesley joined us for another dreary 
Bike Grave Halloween, dressed as lumberjacks 
riding a bicycle built for two. Our spooky cadre 
also included a yellow duck, Ziggy Stardust, a 
unicorn, and a giant whoopee cushion. Candy was 
thrown at passersby and received with smiles and 
the day ended with hot chocolate in the Bike Cave 
and an outdoor feature presentation of Muppets 
from Space. The wackiness of the Bike Grave 
draws its inspiration from the Bike Cave Collec- 
tive itself: a collection of all sorts of bikes and peo- 
ple, from clean to crusty, hailing from trailhead to 
trail’s end and everywhere between. 

This winter also included several upgrades to the 
shop. Our friends from the electrical trade restored 
several light fixtures and cleaned up some of the 
old wire nest lurking above our heads. We are also 
excited to announce that the Bike Cave Collective 
was selected as one of the ten Park Tool’s Commu- 
nity Grant winners. With this designation came the 
delivery of two new bike stands and an assortment 
of tools, some of which we have yet to understand 
how to use. 

A special mention must go to Scott Maxwell, 
who has proved to be a steadfast shop manager. 
Scott’s familiarity with the shop and it’s intention 
has been invaluable to welcoming visitors, keeping 
it safe and unusually well-kept. 

Overall, the winter season was quiet and pro- 



Young volunteer bike mechanic builds a bike for his 
younger brother at the Bike Cave 


ductive. A handful of regular winter riders utilized 
the shop for tune-ups and brake replacements. With 
our downtime, we rearranged the layout in anticipa- 
tion of a full Dorothy Day House basement rehab, 
which may happen this summer. Yet an early spring 
has sprung and we have already sent along two 
toddler bicycles, equipped with helmets and bells. 
With the days warming we foresee the return of the 
neighborhood youth, families and solo riders. 


Save the 
Date! 

Annual 

Jefferson Street 
Block Party 

Saturday, August 19th 
2pm to 5pm 

1600 block of Jefferson Street 



Participants in last year's Jefferson Street 
Block Party Slowest Bicycle Race 


In case of rain the party will move 
to St Paul’s Episcopal Church 
(1710 E Superior St). The party is an 
annual, family friendly celebration that 
brings together hundreds of neighbors 
from Jefferson Street and across the 
End ion neighborhood. Watch Facebook 
for updates on the event. 



